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NOTE EXPLANATORY OF THE INDEX. 


‘The Tadex as been prepared andor a conviction that the permanent va~ 
Ie of a work like this depends greatly upon the facility with which the Ia 
formation which itcontains ean be referced to, Although the table of con 
tents is unusually full, iis, from is nature, iso far dafclive thatthe Fea 
‘der cannot ascertain, ata glance, what information the Yolums contains on 
‘ny particular subject. ‘This defect is romedied bythe fades, which will 
also be found of great atility for parposes of comparison, The ethnagra~ 
pica enguler, for instance, desirous of comparing the customs of the di 
ferent nations and tribes deseribed as tomarriage, burlal, Wey is euabled 
‘by the Index to do 30 by reforonce to those hoads. "While oar snowledse of 
the Archipelago remains, as at present, in is infancy, and We posses 

thera general gazcticer, nor even the geography of any one island, and have 
‘no complete vocabulary ofa single language, i appears expedient to intro 
duce into the Index the names of places, plants, animals es, ooearing tn 
‘the Yolune, and also those uf men, offices, humus arts ee, "Phe Malayan 
jes of Melayan objects are more fauiiee to logal writers than any os\— 
Yolents whieh could be found for thom iu hele own laagunze, and they are 
hence sometimes mentioned without any oxplanation, tt sich casos tha 
Anvlox will supply tho omission. 

For casler reference the maiter of te Tdox has been divided into wo 
parts. ‘Tho frst, under tho ttle GuNSRAL, LXDEX, contains Ist, an alpha 
Detially arranged! summary of the yolum ‘ninate than the table of 
contents, but refering to it when pructicasity ag under thy Heads. Coch 
Cina, Binua Ge, where it seemed hexped-unt to repeat the fall wnalysls 
‘of the paperson hose subjeets given in tho Contents, 2nd. areference under 

{genera tiles, ETuNOLOGY, GROLOGY, GEOGRAPHY, ANTS, CUSTOMS 
&e., toall the notices appertaining to each of those divisions of knowledge. 
‘Thotito of th second part, INDEX OF NAMES AND GLORSARY, explains It 
sell. In itself will bo found to possoss considerable ethnciogieal value 
by bringlog together names of persous, places and Luings '" usod by dts 
forent tribes, and thus facilitating comparison. 


















































PREFACE, 





‘Tas design of this Journal has been so fully explained 
in the Prospectus, that we might have dispensed with any 
Preface, if we had not been desirous of recording the cor- 
dial reception which has been given to the proposal to 
establish it, In particular the warm interest which the 
Honorable Couowet, Burrerwonra, C. B, Governor of 
the Straits Settlements, has from the first taken in the 
project, and the cordial encouragement and support which 
he has given to it, demand a special acknowledgement. 
The Bengal Goverument have countenanced the work 
in the manner recommended by him, not only by liberally 
subscribing to it, but by authorizing every facility to be 
given for the communication of information by the Officers 
of Government in the Straits Settlements. From most of 
the local Authorities we have received assurances of their 
aid ; and the knowledge which they possess, and the op- 
portunities which they enjoy of obtaining information, 
give a high value to their assistance. Many Residents in 
the Straits, whose names will appear in good time where 
we most wish to see them, had no sooner become acquaint- 
ed with our design than they promised contributions ; and 
the valuable article on Gutta Percha which we are enabled 
to present in the first mumber, with its important and 
original information, is an earnest how able and willing 
they arv to co-operate in rendering our countrymen better 
acquainted with the Archipelago and its resourcé 

‘We shall endeavour to keep two principal objects stea- 
dily in view. The first is, to present as many papers as 
possible that are either original or new to the English 
reader. The second is, to make the Journal a work of 
reference on all subjects connected with the Archipelago. 





ii 
With a view to the first object, the papers of contributors 
will always have a preference, Next to these we shall 
most largely draw upon the foreign publications in the 
Archipelago. But as papers of interest relating to this 
region are sometimes published on the continent of Europe, 
and remain unknown to English readers, we shall also 
avail of them as opportunity may offer. For the accom- 
plishment of the second object, we shall from time to time 
republish papers that have already appeared in English, 
but may have had a limited or an entirely local circulation, 
for are no longer procurable, And we shall notice works 
and papers on the Archipelago and Eastern Asia publish- 
ed in England and America, partly with the same view, 
and partly to keep all our Eastern readers and contributors 
informed of evory important accession made to our know- 
ledge of the ficld from which tho Journal takes its glean- 
ings. ‘To facilitate reference until a volume is complete, 
we shall with each number give an analytic table of con 
tents, which will servo as the foundation of a full table of 
contents and index to be issued, with a title page for the 
volume, at the end of each years . 

‘Unless we adopt a quarterly issuo, it will be impos: 
to give to cach number that variety in its matter which 
might be agreeable to many readers. But for the reason 
stated in the Prospectus, and in order also to enable us to 
mect the wishes of contributors when early publication 
may be an object, we have resolved to commence with a 
monthly issue. We must therefore request our readers to 
boar in mind, that the ature of the work requires that it 
be judged not by a number, but by a volume. It may 
indeed sometimes happen that we shall be obliged to occu 
Py a whole number with one article, and that on a subject 
which many readers may not find interesting. But we 
have already besought their toleration of such chances in 
‘our Prospectus. 
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OMIRCY OF THE PROPOSED souRNAL. 


‘Ture allention which, for some time past, has heen attracted to 
the tudian Archipelago, and its recent approximation to Europe hy 
the establishment ‘vf steam communication, encourage the hope 
that the time las now arrived when a Journal devoted to this 
region may micet with readers. After the period when the 
writings of Mr. Manspuy, Sir T. S. Rawesas and Mr. Gna 
‘wuMD first systematically brought the light of European observation 
‘and science to bear upon some portions of it, the Archipelags 
only at intervals ayrokened the interest of the English public, and, 
so far as they wore concerned, it nearly seliled down into its 
provious obscurity. It is true there has generally been two and 
frequently more newspapers in the British Settlements oa the 
Straits of Malacea, but their principal object having been the dis~ 
cussion of eoinmercial, political or purely local topics, their 
European circulation has een chiefly amongst those who have 
an immediate interest in the Eastern trade, ‘The consequence 
hias been that many valuable and interesting observations, which 
from time (0 time have been published in them, never received 
that diffusion and attention which they deserved.® While no 
adequate means have Iieen taken during the last twenly years 
to preserve the interest of the English pablic in the Archipelago, 
and the writings of MANsDES, RAveLEs and CRAWFunD, 
Aeficient as their authors admitted them to be, have contioued 

















© Should the support which the projected Yournal may receive, 

nable us to eularge it Hereafter, we intend io reprint the more impor 
tant ond scarce of these and other detached papers that have appeared, 
relative to the As 
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to represent the sam of English knowledge of its races and 
Productions, a great amount of talent and research has, in realityy 
heen devoted to it, When wo replaced the Dutch in their 
Eastern possessions, we sccm, at the sno time, to have made 
‘over to them the scienes of the Archipelago. Tho scientite 
ardor which was indlod in Java by Sir T. 8. RAPPLES and 
his condjutors, did not burn out when we retirod from it, but 
‘vas commnnicated to our successors, aud has not only iliusteated 
‘many subjects which we left in obscority, but, receiving a 
fresh stimulus and direction from overy advance of science on 
tho Continent of Barope, has shed now light on those which had 
‘most attrictod our rogard. Tk was in the doep regret with 
which we saw that the Eastern researches of the Dutch were 
unheeded, hecause unknown, in England, that the idea of the 
proposed Journal originated. Tt is this feeling that, in the ab= 
‘sence of any Socioly in tho British Sottlements, devoted like those 
at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Ceylon, and Hongkong to the col 
lection of goneral information, has induced us to overcome our 
rejuctaaxe tn appear before the public as the originators of a 
periodical partaking, in any dogros, of a general scientiic character. 
If a hewty zeal for knowledge, a willingness to give all our 
Teisure to its ostonsion, and a determination to bo accurate and 
laborious, may enabla us to do some sorvice to men of science, 
‘wo shall not regret that, ia following up our own pursuits, 
‘we became acquainted with the extensive acquisitions of our 
Datch neighbours, and at once saw that we should bo more likely 
to make ourselves useful by communicating theso to our coun 
‘trymen, than by confining ourselves to original observations, 
‘Che chiof purpose of the Journal will be, by translations, com= 
Piations and notices from Datch writings, to make English 
realors acquainted with their rescarchos. ‘They embrace a wide 
and singularly varied field%, and extend to so many subjects both 
of popular and of purely sciontife interest, that we shall be 
compelled to give tho Journal a more mixed character than may 
be altogether acceptable to any one class of readers. But as 












© ‘To those who, fa ignorance of the lator researches of tho Dutch, 
nd of the new and attractive character which ethnograpbical science 
has everywhere assumed, chiefly through the diseoveries of the great 
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we do not doubt that all who may support the undertaking 
‘will cordially approve of its object,—vhich is to gather aud 
Present to European readers, from all available sources, know 
edge, ia the widest sense, of the Indian Archipelago, —we 
{rust that the general reader who may take up the Journal will 
make allowance for the space occupied by sciontiic subjects, 
and that the scientide reader, in bis turn, will not quatre! wi 
its more miscellaneous ingredients. We anticipate however (com 
tho prevailing taste for general knowledge, and tho growing 
tendency to teat all kinds of subjects in a scientite or accurate 
and thoughtful spirit, that our largest class of readers will be 
sullicintly catholic in theie sympathies to find good in evory 
thing” that we shall lay before them, It is only by the union 
fof subjects generally Kept soparate that we ean hope to attain 
sufficient support at the outset to enable us to proceed, and it is 
fortunate that many, even of tho scientific papers of the Dutch 
explorers aro combined with so much of the personal narratiy 
of their explorations that they aro well adapted for our purpose. 
Should a desire afterwards bo folt to have a strictly scientific 
Separotely from a popular miseollany, we shall readily alter 
our plan provided our subscribers aro numerous enough 
ansinlain two periodicals, 

While tho Journal will principally bo a channel for commu 
nicating to Huropean readers tho past and  contemporaicous 
writings of the Dutch on tho Archipelago generally, it will, wo 
rust, serve as a focus ia which the observations of English anit 
American resideuts in Java, Bali, Borneo, tho Philippines, Siam, 
Ge, may be concontrated. We say English and Americau, 
because; although we shall of course bo always Inppy to receive 
communications from any person, we are must ansious to avoid 

















Gorman phitologists, may think the Tafes and Craw tard eshausted 
tho scieutite. wealth of the Arehipelago, or even of the siugle island 
fo which theie personal observations were chief dlreeted, it may be 
ssuficient to remark that, if all the islands were brought together, they 
‘would form a eoutinent as largo as Great Britain, France, Spain, Por= 
‘tugal, Maly, Switzerland, Prussia, Belgiom, Holland and Denmark 
‘united, and thot they exhibit a greater diversity of wibes, languages, 
‘and natural productions, than any olher rogion of eyual extent in 
the world, 
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‘every appearance of offering the use of our Journal to the 
Diatch contributors to the periodicals of Batavia, We are in~ 
dobted to Dr. W. Re Baron VAN Hoiivntr, the President of 
‘the Datavian Society, and the learned, able, and zcalons editor 
‘of the leading scientiic and literary Journal there, for constant 
‘and most liberal assistance in making ourselves acquainted with 
the researches of himself and his countrymen, and we shall be 
{oo glad to continue to do so, and to mako our readers par= 
ticipate in the results, by Wanslating from the Dutel, Jt witl 
nat be the least beneficial effect of our Journal, that we shall 
Ihe able to introduce our neighbours to our English yeaders in 
fa character in which they have not been accustomed to view 
them, and thereby, we trust, help to soften those asperitcs of 
feeling Uiat are apt to be occasionally engendered when Dutch 
policy seems to conflict with Briish interest. 

Ht will, in a more particulor manner, be a Journal of the 
British Sellements on the Strats of Ninlacea, and of tho Malayan 
Peninsula, to which ont own observations are ancl will be chiely 
directed, Whilo Sumatra anil Java have boon investigated by 
English writers, tho Peninsular extromily of Asia, with which 
‘wo are now moro immediately connected than with the Arc 
ppelago, has remained comparatively unexplored ; for the published 
researches of COLONRI, LOW havo chilly related, although they 
Jaye by no moans heen restticied, to the Siamese language, in 
‘which ho is one of the innst distinguished scholars of the axe, 
and Captain Nzwnoun's original conteibations, highly valuable 
as they were, hardly extended beyond Malacca anil the inland 
states adjoining it. Wo havo for somo years omitted no oppor 
tunity of exteniing our knowledge respecting the Peninsula, ant 
this will continue to be tho chief object of our own enqu 
‘Those whose investigations have heen more varied and searching, 
and all who havo had, or may have, opportunities of adding to 
‘our knowledge of it in any particular, will, we earnestly beg, 
join in our Tabours, Occupied by many interesting states and 
‘uibes,—forming as it did one, perhaps the principal, channel by 
hich the stream of human migration spread from the great Table 
Land of Asia to the Archipelago and the remotest islands of 
Polynesia, —auciently the seat of oue of the most famous Hind 
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colonies, and, in moder ages the great feld of Malayan history, 
it deserves to be reseued from neglect. Its ezonomical value 
has only lately begun to excite adequate allention, but it needs 
Tittle foresight to pronounce that in a few years macy of it 
plains, so well adapted for tho production of Sugar ani all 
other tropical commodities, and its mountain and hill ranges, 
which ore amongst the richest magazines of tin ore in the 
‘world, will be occupied and explored by Bish enterprize. 








PLAN OF THE JOURNAL, 


"The bulk of the Journal will consist of ar 
slated from the Dutch and Spanish, relating to Sumstra, Java, 
Borneo, Gelobes, the Philippines and the Moluccas, Bali an 
otfer islands of tho Archipelago. Theso will be very varied 
their nature, embracing as they will, the history, language, Yi= 
terotore, and ethnography of tho various races who inhabit thi 
great region, and contributions to almost every department of 
nataral history and physical science, as woll as topographical 
agricultural, economical and miseellancous subjoels. Original pa- 
poss of a similar nature, but more limited range, will from time 
to time be given on the countries of tho Malay Peninsula, Siam, 
Borneo, and occasionally wo hope on Gachin China, &e, In 
particular, popers on the physical geography and geology of the 
Peninsula and tho adjacent islands, on tho history, language, li- 
torature, manners and customs of tho Malays, and on the abo- 
viginal mountain races will be frequently, alihough not regularly, 
given. ‘The best Malayan prose and pottcal works will be 
printed, accompanied by translations and explanatory ond artical 
notes. Wo aro prepared to commence a series of these works 
‘and translations in the first number of the Jourval, and to con- 
tince it uninterruptodly till we have published all the prodac~ 
tions of Malayan writers that deserve to be preserved. ‘The 
British Settlements, with their motley population, and great di- 
of ethnographical riches, will furnish abundont interesting 
‘matter. We do not venture to promise that China, Australia 
and the farther East will regularly contribute to our stores, but 
the cenlrical position of Singapore, relatively to intercourse by 
team with Europe, Teas us to entertain a strong ope that we 
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shall not want original commanications irom theso countries when 
the objects of the Journal become Known to our countrymen 
and other forcigners resident there. 

‘The extension of the commerce and influence of the British 
‘and Dutch in the Archipelago, the character 
their respective policies, the condition of the Bri 
their influence on the Asiatcs around us, and the prospects and 
progress of education and christianity in these regions, will from 
fime to time be reviewed, but we thiok we may give assur- 
ance, in a spirit free from national or sectarian Dias, anit ro 
garding only the advancement of the Archipelago. In order to 
do our best to give the Journal a fuir start, we shall for a 
timo restrict its sizo and price, in the hope that it will thereby 
meet with general support, and should its receipts more than 
cover its cost, wo shall apply tho surplus in extending our 
cans of information and giving incroased valuo to it. At frst, 
Uoreforo, it will consist of a monthly octavo of thirty two or 
forly cight pages (according to tho number of subscribers) ot 
fn annual subscription of five dollars; a price that, in con 
quenco of the high cost of printing in Singapore, and the Inrgo 
aiumber of copies which the design of the Journal will requiro 
uus to present to Socictios, c., will hardly repay our oulay, 
unless ils circulation be much greater than we ean venture t9 
anticipate, Lithographs will oecasionally be given. It may 
sometimes be expedient 10 increase the size of a number ono 
half or even to double it, which will bo done without any 
additional charge, After much consideration a monthly hes 
Deen considered preferable to a quarterly issue, because, al- 
though it may at times compel us to break a long article into 
parts, it will haye the great advantago of enabling us to hoop 
pace the contemporaneous labours of the Dutch in the 
Archipelago, and to communicate their results to tho English read- 
er at tho earls! possible period after their publication in Batavia, 
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IE RESENT CONDITION O¥ THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 





We shoukl wish, on the threshold of our labours, to ring 
{nto ona general popular view somo of the most characteristic 
features of tho Indian Archipelago a8 « whwlo,—to yield our 
felves for a while to the impression which Naturo here snakes 
fon the senses and feelings of the uropean,—to traco her more 
Permanent influences on the races who have lived for ages wider 
hher powory—to enquire t> what conditiva theso have now been 
Drought by their past history;—and to soarch amongst the elo 
ments of change which may be working, oF are about to come 
nto operation, amongst thom, at the present day, for those 
Which are most likely to determine their future, But the very 
greatness and variety of the subject which s0 strongly atiract 
the mind, sutdlue the hope of being able, within the narrow 
oom allowed us here, to present any adequate picture of it, 
aud compel us to leave to the reader to elothe with the distinet~ 
ness and freshness of truth, the dry and fragmentary generalities 
which wo must be satisfied to lay before hiiw. Mt is in no 
way our design to give a methodical review of the geography 
and history of tho Archipelago. This it would be impossible 
to do, with any accuracy, in the space to which we must con 
fine ourselves, and wo therefore assume that our readers have 
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such a knowledge of these that, in following our remarks, they 
‘will recall, or perhaps sometimes approach from new points, 
facts with which they have already made acquaintance, and 
‘even that mere allusions, where we cannot alford more, will 
‘expand in their memories into the fullness. of reality. 








‘The first and most generol consideration in a phy 
of the Archipelago is its relation to the Continent of Asia. In 
the platform, on which tho largest and most important lands 
are distributed, wo see a great root which the stupendous 
mass of Asia has sent forth from ils south eastern sido, an 
which, spreading far to the south beneath the waters of the In= 
dian and Pacific Oceans, and there expanding and shooting up 
by its plutonic and volcanic encrgy, has covered them, and market 
‘ts tract, with innumerable islands, That thero is a real and 
not merely a fanciful connection between the Archipelago and 
Asia is demonstrable, although, when we endeavour to trace 
History, wo are soon lost in the region of speculation, So ob~ 
vious is this connection that it as been a constant source of 
excitoment to the imagination, which, in the (raditions of the 
natives, and in tho hypotheses of Europeans, ts sought its 
cvigin in an carlier geographical unity. Certainly, i in the 
progress of the eleratory and depressing movements which the 
region is probably undergoing even now, the tand were raised 
Dut a littl, we should see shallow seas dried up, the mountain 
ranges of Sumatra, Bornco, and Java become continental like those 
of the Peninsula, and great rivers Nowing not only in the Straits of 
Malacca, whose current early navigators mistook for that of an in= 
Tand stream, but through the wide valley of the China Sea, and by 
the deep and narrow Strait of Sunda, into the Indian Ocean, ‘Thus 
the unity would become geographical, which is now only geological. 
‘That the great platform from which only mountains and hills 
ose above the sea level, till the materials drawn from them by 
tho rains were rolled out into the present alluvial plains, is 
really an extension of the Asiatic mass, appears evident from 
the facts, amongst many others which reqrire a: separate geolo- 
sical paper for their discussion, and would be less readily 
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‘appreciated hy the general reader, that its direction, as a whole, 
is that which o continuation of south-eastern Asia, under the 
same plutonic action which produced it, would possess ;—the 
‘mountain ranges, which form the latter, sink into it irregularly 
jn the tines of their longitudinal axes ;—in one zone, thit of 
the Peninsula, the connection is an actual geographical one ;— 
‘the Peninsula is obviously continued in the dense clusters of 
islands and rocks, stretching on the parallel of its elevation and 
of the strike of ils sedimentary rocks, from Singapore to Banko, 
and almost touches Sumatra, the mountain ranges of which are, 
notwithstanding, parallel to it;—Borneo and Celebes appear to 
represent the broader or eastern branch of the Indo-Chinese 
Peninsula, from which they are separated by the area of the 
China Sea supposed to be sinking ;—and, finally, nearly the 
‘whole Archipelago is surrounded by a great volcanic curve 
rooted ri Asin itself, and the continuity of which demonstrates 
thut the platform and the continental projection with which it is 
{geographically connoeted are really united, at this day, into one 
geological region by a still vigorous power of plutonie expan 
siveness, mo longer, to appearance, forming hypogene elevations, 
hut experiding itself chiefly in the numerous volcanic vents 
along the borders where it sinks into the depths of the ocean. 

Whether the present platform ever rose above the level of 
the sea and sarroundod the now insular eminences with vast 




















Xindulating plains of vegetation, instead of a level expanse of 
water, we sball not here seek to decide, although we think that 
Rafles and others who have followed in his sleps too hastily 
-eonnected the supposed subsidence with the exiting geological 
configuration of the region, and neglected the all important evi~ 
ence of the comparative distribution of the living flora and 
fauna, which seems to prove that the ancient southern continent, 
if such there was, had subsided before they came into existence. 
‘No conclusive reasons have yet been adduced why we should 
eonsider the islands of the Archipelago as the summits of a 
partially submerged, instead of a partially emerged, continent. 
But whether it was the sinking of the continent that deluged 
all the southera lowlands of Asia leaving only the mountain 

le, or its elevation that was arrested by the ex- 
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haustion of the plutonic energy, or the conversion of its uphear= 
ing into on ejecting action, on the opening of fractures along 
the outskirts of tho region, before the feobler action there had 
Drougit the sea bed into contact with the atmosphere, tho result 
Jhas been to form an expanse of shallow seas and islands else 
‘where unequalled in the world, but perhaps not greater in pro~ 
Portion to the wido continental shores, and the vast bulk of dry 
land in front of which it is spread out, than other archipela- 
Goes are to the particular countries, or continental sections, with 
‘which they are connected, 

The forms and positions of theso islands bear on older date 
than that of any limited subsidenco or “elevation of the region 
after its formation, They were detormined by the samo forces 
which originally caused the platform itself to swell up above 
‘the decp oor of the southern ocean; and it was one prolonged 
‘ct of the subterranean power to raise the Himaloyas into, the 
arial lovel of perpetual snow, to spread out the submarine bed 
on which tho rivers wore afterwards to pile the hot plains of 
Bengal, and to mould tho surfaco of the southern region, so 
that when it rose above, oF sunk into, the sea to certain levels, 
the mutual influences of air and sea and land should be $0 
Dalaneed, that while the last drew from the first a perennial 
ripeness and beauty of summer, it owed to tho second a peren= 
nial freshness and fecundity of spring. Hence it is that, in the 
Archipelago, while the bank of black mud daily overflowed by 
the tides is hidden beneath 9 dense forest, and the polypifer 
has scarcely reared ils tower to tho sea's surface before it is 
converted into a green islet, thio granitic rocks of the highest 
platonic summits, and the smoke of the voleanic peaks, rise 
from amidst equally luxuriant, and more varied, vegetation, 
Certainly, tho most powerfully impressive of all the characteris- 
fics of the Archipelago is its botanical exuberance, which has 
exercised the greatest iafluence on the history and habits of its 
human inhabitants, and which, as the most obvious, first excites 
‘the admiration ot the voyager, and from its never staling, be- 
cause ever renewing itself in fresh and changoful beauty, retai 
its hold upon our feelings to the last. 

‘When we enter the seas of the Archipelago we are in a 
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new world. Land and ocean are strangely intermingled. Great 
islands are disjoined by narrow straits, which, in the case of 
those of Sunda, lead at once into the smooth waters and green 
level shores of the interior from the rugged and tarbulent oaler 
coast, which would otherwise have opposed to us an unbroken 
‘wall more than to thousand miles in length. We pass from 
‘one moditerronean sea to another, now through groups of islets 
#0 small that we encounter many in an hour, and presently 
‘along the coasts of those so lorge that we might be months in 
ireumnavigating thom, Even in crossing the widest of the 
eastern sea8, when the last green speck has sunk beneath the 
horizon, the mariner knows that a circle drawn with a radius of two 
ays sail would touch more land than water, and even that, if 
the eyo wore raised to a suficont height, while the islands he 
had Jeft would reappear on the one side, new shores would be 
seen on almost every other. But it is tho wondorful froshness 
and greenness in which, go where ho will, each new island is 
enveloped, that impresses itself on his senses as tho great dis~ 
tinctive charactor of the region. ‘Tho oquinoctial warmth of 
the air, tempered ond moistened by a constant evaporation, and 
pried by poriodical winds, seems to be imbued with pene~ 
trating life-giving virtue, under the influence of which even the 
‘most barren rock becomes fertile. Hence tliose groups of small 
islands which sometimes environ the larger ones like clusters of 
satellites, or mark whero their ranges pursue their course bo= 
neath the 0a, often appear, in particular states of the atmos 
phere when a zone of whito quivering light surrounds them and 
obliterates their coasts, to bo dark ambrageous gardens floating 
on a wide lake, whose gieaming surface would be too dazzling 
‘wore it not traversed by the shadows of the clouds, and cover 
ed by the breeze with an incessant play of light and shade. 
For different from the placid beauty of such scenes is the 
effect of the mountain domes and peaks which elsewhere rise 
‘against tho sky, In these the voyager sees the grandeur of 
European mountains repeated, but with all that is austere or sa 
‘age transformed into softness and beauty. ‘The snow and 
Glaciers are replaced by a mighty forest, which fils every 
ravine with dark shade, and arrays every peak and ridge in 
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glancing light. yen the poculiar beauties which the summits 
of the Alps borrow from the atmosphere, are sometimes dis 
Played. ‘The Swiss, gating on the lofty and majestic form of 
4 yoleanic mountain, is astonished to behold, at the rising of 
the sun, the peaks inflamed with the same rose rei glow which 
the stowy summits of Mont Rosa and Mont Blanc reflect at ite 
setting, and the sinoke wreaths, as they ascend from the crater 
into mid air, shining in golden hues like the clouds of heaven.” 

But serene in their beauty and magnificence as these mountain 
senerally appear, they hide in their bosoms elements of the 
highest terrestrial sublimity and awe, compared with whose 
‘ppalling energy, not only the ursten Takes and tho rushing 
avalanches of tho Alps, but the most devastating explosions of 
Vesuvius or Etna, cease to terrify the imagination, — When we 
ook npon the ordinary aspects of these mountains, it is nimast 
Impossible to belieye tho goological story of their origin, and if 
‘nur sonses yild to seionce, they treitly rev senecves by 
placing in tho remotest past, the era of such convulsions as it 
relates, But the nethor powers though imprisonci are not 
Subdued, The same tellurie energy which pilod tho mountain 
from the ocsan to the clouds, even while we gnze in sient 
worship on its glorious form, is siloutly gathering in its 
ark womb, and time spoods on to the day, whose coming 
Science can neither foretell nor proventy when the mountain 
fs rents the solid foundations of the whole rosion are. shal 
fen the earth is opened to vomit forth dostiying fires upon 
the tiving beings who dwell upon its surface, or closed to 
fengulph them; tho forests are deluged hy lava, or withered 
Dy sulphureoas vapours; the sun sets at noonday behind the 
black smoke which thickens over the sky, and spreads far 
and wide, raining ashes throughout a circuit hundreds of miles 
in diameter; till it seems to the superstitions native that the 
fiery abodes of the volcanic dewas are disembowelling them- 
selves, possessing the earth, and blotting out the heavens. 
‘The living remnents of the generation whose doom it was to 
inhabit Sumbawa in 4815, could tell us that this picture is but 









































5M. Zollinger in describing Mount Somfri in Java notices this siogular 
resemblance to the mountains of his native country. 
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1 faint transcript of the realty, and that, our imagination can 
never conceive the dreadful spectacle which still appals their 
memories, Fortanotely these awful explosions of the earth, 
Which to man convert nature into the supernatural, occur at 
rare intervals; and, though searcely a year elapse withoat some 
yoleano bursting into action, the greater portion of the Ar~ 
chipelago being more than once shoken, and even the ancient 
Branitie oor of the Peninsula trembling beneath us, this ter= 
restrial instability has ordinarily no worse effect than to 
el the illsion that we tread upon a solid globe, to con 
vert the physical romance of geological history into the 
familiar associations of our own ives, and to unite the 
events of tho passing hour with those which first fited the 
world for the habitation of man, 

Wo have spoken of the impression which the exteriour 
Deauly of the Archipelago makes upon tho voyager, and the 
fearful change which sometimes comes over it, when the 
sea around him is hidden beneath floating ashes mingled with 
the charred wrecks of the noble forests which had clothed the 
‘mountain sides ; but, hurried though we are from one part of 
four slight sketch to another, wo cannot leave the vegetation 
fof this great region without looking upon it more closely. ‘Ty 
recall the full charmis, however, of tho forests of the Archipe~ 
Jogo, —which is to speak of the Archipelago itself, for the 
greater portion of it is at this moment, as tho whole of it once 
‘was, clothed to the waters edge with trees,—wo must animate 
their solitudes with the tribes which dwell there in freedom, 
ranging through their boundless shade as unconscious of the 
presence of man, and as unwitting of his dominion, as they 
were thousands of years ago, when he did not dream that tho 
‘world held such lands and such creatures. 

‘When we pass from the open sea of the Archipelago into the deep 
shade of its mountain forests, we have realized all that, in Europe, 
‘our fancios ever pictured of the wildness and beauty of prime~ 
val nature. Trees of gigantic forms and exuberant foliage i 
fon every side: each species shooting up its trunk to its utmost 
measure of development, and striving, as it seems, to escape from 
the dense crowd. Others, as if no room were left for them 
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to grow in the ordinary way, emulate the shapes and motions 
of serpeiits, enwrap their less pliant neighbours in their folds, 
‘twine their branches into one connected canopy, or hang down, 
here, loose and swaying in the air, or in festoons from tree to 
free, and there, stiff and rooted like the yards which support 
the mast of a ship. No sooner has docay diminished the green array 
of branch, than its place is supplied by epiphites, chiolly fragrant 
‘orchidacow, of singular and beautiful forms, While the eye in vain 
ize itself with the exuberance and diversity of the 
the ear drinks in tho sounds of tife which 
and deepen the solitude, Of these, while the 
interrupted notes of birds, loud or low, rapid or long-drawn, 
cheerful or plaintive, and ranging over a greater or less musi~ 
‘al compass are the most pleasing; the most constant are those 
of insects, which sometimes rise into a shrill ani deafening 
angour; and the most impressive, and those which bring 
‘out all tho wildness and loneliness of tho scene, aro the pro= 
longed complaining cries of the vinkas, which iso, loud and 
‘more loud, till the twilight air is filled with thd clear, powerful, 
‘and melancholy sounds. As we penctrate doepor into the forest 
fis animals, few at any one place, aro soon soon to bey in 
reality, numerous and varied, Green and harmless snakes hang 
like tender branches. Others of deeper and mingled colous, but 
Jess innocuous lie coiled up, or, disturbed by the human intru= 
or, assume an angry and dangerous look, bat glide out of sight- 
Tasects in their shapes and hues imitate leaves, twigs and flowers. 
Monkeys, of all sizes and culours, spring from branch to branch, 
fr, in Jong trains, rapidly steal up tho tranks. Deer, and amongst 
them the graceful palandoh, no bigger than a hare and celebrated in 
Malayan poetry, on our approach fly startled from the pools 
which they and the wild hog most frequent. Livoly squirrels, of 
different species, are everywhere met with, Amongst a great 
variety of other remarkable animals which range the forest, we 
‘may, according to our locality, encounter herds of elephants, the 
rhinoceros, tigers of several sorts, the tapir, the bébirisa, the 
orangitan, the sloth; and, of the winged tribes, the gorgeously 
Deautifal birds of paradise, the loris, the peacock, and the argus 
ont, The susngrove rivers and creeks are haunted by hage 
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‘iligators. An endless voriely of fragile and richly colored shells 
not only lie empty on the sandy beaches, but are tenanted by 
agurian “erabs which, in clusters, alt.n on every tnorsel of 
fat seaweed that has been left by the retiring waves. The coasts 
are fringed with living rocks of beautiful colours, and shaped like 
stars, lowers, bushes and other symmetrical forms. Of multie 
tudes of pecoliar fishes which inhabit the seas, the dugong or 
Malayan mermaid, most attracts our wonder, 

Before we leave this part of our subject, we would assure any 
European reader who may suspect that wo have in aught write 
ton too warmly of the physical beauty of the Archipelago, that 
the same Nature which, in the west, only reveals her highest and 
‘most prodigal terrestrial beauty to the imagination of the poct, 
hhas here ungirdled herself, and given her wild and glowing charms, 
in all their fullness, to the eye of day. ‘Tho ideal has here pass= 
edd into the real, The fo botanists who have visitod this region 
doclare, that from the multitude of its noble trees, odorous and 
Doautiful lowers, and wonderful, vegetable forms of all sorts, 
it is inconceivable in its magoifcence, tuxuriance, and variety. 
‘Tho xoologists, in their turn, bear testimony to the rare, curious, 
voried and important animals which inhabit it, and the number 
‘and character of those alreidy known is such as to justify ono 
fof the most distinguished of the day in expressing his betiof, that 
“no rogion on the face of the earth would furnish more novel, 
spiendil, or exteaordinary forms than the unexplored islands in 
the eastern range of the Indian Archipelago.” 

Hitherto wo have faintly traced the permanent influence of the 
physical configuration of the Archipelago in tempering th 
tropical heat, regnlating the monsoons, determining the 
tion of plants and animals, and giving to the whole regi 
character of softness and exuberant beanty. But when 
its rock foundations were laid, the shadow of its future human, 
1s well as natural, history spread over them, Its primal physica 
architecture, in diminisbiog the extent of dry land, has increased 
the variety in the races who inhabit it; while the mineralogical 
constitution of the insulated elevations, the manner in which they 
are dispersed throughout its seas, and all the meteoric and bota 
nical consequences, are affected them in innumerable mode 
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Again, as we saw that the platform of the Archipelago is bul an 
extension of the great contral mass of Asia, and that the direction 
of the subterranean forces had determined the ranges of the land, 
40 we fod that its population is but an extension of the Asiatic 
families, and that tho direction of migration was marked out by 
‘the same forces. But, separated by the soa from the great plains 
‘nd allies of the continent, having the grand routes of eommu~ 
nication covered by mountains and dense and difficulty penctra- 
Die forest, the Archipelago could not be peopled by hordes, but 
‘must have owed its aborigones to the occasional wandering of 
small parties or single families. The migrations from one island 
to another wore probably equally limited and accidental; and tho 
small and scaltered communities in such as were inhabited, must, 
for a long-period, have remained sceladed from all others, savo 
‘when a repetition of similar accidents added a fow more units to 
tho human denizens of the forests. 

We cannot liere attempt to retrace in tho most con 
tho deeply interesting history of the tribes of the Archipelago, 40 
‘exciting from the. variety of is elements, and its frequent, though 
‘aot impenetrable, mystery. We can but distinguish the two great 
‘eras into which it divides itsel—that, at the commencement of which 
some of the inhabitants of tho table land of Asia, having slowly 
traversed the south eastern vallies and ranges, a work perhaps of 
centuries, appeared on the confines of the Archipelago, no longer 
riomades of the plains but of the jungles, with all the changes in 
‘ideas, habits, and language which such transformation implies, and 
prepared by their habits to give riso, under the influences of theit 
now position, to tho nomades of the sea;—and the second era, 
that, at the commencement of which tho forest and pelagic no~ 
rwades, scattered over the interior, and along the shores, of the 
islands of the Archipelago, in numerous petty tribes, each with some 
‘peculiarities in its habits and language, but all bearing a family 
resemblance, were discovered in their solitudes by the carliest na= 
vigators from the civilized nations of the continent. 

‘Tho ensuing, or what, although extending over a period of about 
two thousand years, we may term the modern, history of the Ar- 
elago, fst exhibits the Klings from southern India,—who were & 
civilized maritime people probably three thousand years ago,— 
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frequenting the islands for their peculiar productions, awaken 
jing a taste for their manufuetures in the inhabitants, setding 
amongst them, introducing their arts and religion, partially com- 
Imunicating these and a little of their manners and habits to their 
disciples, but neither by much intermarriage altering their general 
Physical character, nor by moral influence obliterating their ancient 
superstitions, their comparative simplicity and robustness of charac 
tor, and their freedom from the effeminate vanity which probably 
‘then, as in later times, distinguished their teachers, At a compa 
atively recent period, Islamism supplanted Hinduism in most of 
the communities which had grown up under the influonce of the 
Totter, ut it had still loss modifying operation; and, amongst the 
‘great Dulk of the people, the conversion from a somi-Hindu con 
ition to that of Mahomedanism was merely formal, ‘Their intal= 
Jects, essentially simple and impatisnt of disciping and abstract 
Contemplation, could as litte appreciate the scholastic refinements of 
tho one religion, as the complex and elaborate mythological ma~ 
chinery and psycotogieat subtleties of the other. While the Ma~ 
Jay of tho nineteenth century exhibits in his manner, and ia ma- 
any of his formal usages and habits, the influence which Indians and 
Arabs have oxerted on his race, he remains, physically and mo= 
rally, in all the broader and deoper traits of nature, what he was 
‘when he first entered the Archipelago; and even on his manners, 
usages, and habits, influenced as they havo been, his distinctive 
original character is sli very obviously impressed. 

We cannot do moro than allade to the growth of population 
andl civilization in those localities which, from their extent of for= 
tile soil oF favorable commercial position, rose into eminenco, and 
ecamo the seals of powerful nations. But it must be borne in 
anind that, although these localities were varied and wide spread, 
they occupied but a small portion of the entire surface of the 
Archipelago, and that the remainder continued to be thinly inha- 
ited by uncivilized tribes, communities, or wandering families. 

Prevented, until a very reeent date, by stubborn prejudices and 
an overweening sense of superiority, from understanding and in- 
flueaving the people of the Archipelago, the European domina- 
tions have not directly affecod them at all; and the indirect ope- 
ration of the new power, aud mercantile and political policies, whick 
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they introduced has been productive of much evil ond very litte 
‘good, While, on the one hand, the native industry and trade 
aye’ been stimulated by increased demand and by the freedom 
‘enjoyed in the English ports, they have, on the other hand, been 
subjected by the Portuguese, English and Dutch, to a series of des~ 
jpotic restraints, extending over @ period of three hundred year 

and, within the range of the last nation’s influence, continued, 
however modified, to this hour: which far more than counterba- 
Yanee all the advantages that can be placed ‘in the opposite scale. 

‘The effect ofthe successive immigrations, revolutions and admix~ 
tures which we have indicated or alluded to, has been, that there are 
now in the Archipelago an extraordinary numbet of races difering in 
colour, habits, civilization, and language, and living under forms of 
government and laws, or customs, exhibiting the greatest variety. Tho 
‘same cause which isolated tho aborigenes into numerous. distinet 
tribes arid kept them soparate,—the exuberant vegetation of ‘the 
fslands,—has resisted the influence, so far as it was originally 
amalgamating, of every successive foreign eivilizaiion that has do~ 
inated; and the aboriginal nomades of the jungle and the sea, 
fn their unchanged habits and mode of life, reveal (o their Eu- 
ropean contemporary the condition of their race, at a time when 
Iris own forefathers were as rude and far more savage, Tho 
‘more civilized races, after attaining a certain measure of advance 
‘ment, have been separated by their acquired habits from the un 
altered races, and have too often turned their superiority into the 
‘means of oppressing; and. thereby more completely imprisoning in 
the barbarism of the jungles, such of thom as lived in their pro- 
ximity. So great is the divorsty of tribes, that iC dry catalogue 
fof names suited the purpose of this sketch, we could not afford 
space to enumerate them, But, viewing human life in tho Ar= 
chipelago as a general contemplation, we may recall @ few of the 
‘broader peculiarities which would be most likely to dwell on the 
memory after Yeaving the region. 

In tho hearts of the forests we meet man scantily covered with 
the bark of a tree, and living on wild fruits, which he secks with 
the agility of the monkey, and wild animals, which he tracks 
with the keen eye and scent of a beast of prey, and st 
% poisoned arrow projected from a hollow bambi by 
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Jn lonely reeks and straits we see him ia a small boat, which 
is his cradle, his house, and his bed of death; which gives him 
all the shelter he ever needs, and enables him to svize the food 
‘which always surroands him, On plains, and on the banks of 
rivers, we seo the civilized planter converting the moist fats into 
rice flelds, overshadowing his neat cottage of bambi, nfbong, and 
palm leaves with the graceful and hounteous cocoanut, and. sur 
rounding it with fruits, the varity and flavour of which Euro~ 
ean luxury might eavy, and often with fragrant flowering trees 
and shrubs which the greenhouses of the West do not posses, 
‘Whero the land is not adapted for wet rice, he pursues a system 
of husbandry which the farmer of Europe would view with as 
tonishment, Too indolent 10 collect feeiliiog appliances, and well 
aware that the soil will not yield two successive crops’ of rice, 
he takes but one, after having felled and burned the forest; and he 
then leaves nature, during a ten years fallow, to accumutate man= 
lure for his second crop in the vegetable matter elaborated by the 
new forest that springs up. Relieved from the care of his erop he: 
searches the forests for ratans, canes, timber, fragrant woods, ols, 
‘wax, gums, caoutchouc, gutta-percha, dyes, camphor, wild nutmogs, 
‘he tusks of the elephant, the horn and hide of the rhinoceros, the 
skin of the tiger, parrots, birds of paradise, argut pheasanls, and 
‘materials for mats, roofs, baskets and receptacles of vavious Kinds. 
Mf he lives near the coast, he collects fish, fish maws, fish roes, 
slags (trepang), seaweed (agaragar), tortoiseshell, rare corals and 
‘mother of pearl. To the eastward, great fishiog voyages are an- 
ually made to the shores of Australia for trepang. Tu many parts, 
pepper, coffee, or betelnut, toa large, and tobacco, ginger, and other 
articles, to a considerable, extent, are cultivated. Where the hirundo 
‘esculenta is found, the rocks are clomb and the caves-explored for 
its costly edible nest. In different parts of the Archipelago the soils 
dug for tin, antimony, iron, gold or diamonds. The more civilized 
nations make cloths and weapons, not only for their own use but 
for exportation. The traders, including the Rajahs, purchase the 
commodities which we have mentioned, dispose of them to the 
European, Chinese, Arab, or Kling navigator, who visits their 
shores, or send them in their own vessels to the markets of Sin- 
apore, Batavia, Samarang, Manila, and Maccassar, In these aro 
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gothered all the products of the Archipelago, whether such as the 
native inhabitants procure by their unassisted industry, or such as 
demand the skill and eapital of the European or Chinese for their 
cultivation or manufacture; and amongst the later, nutmegs, cloves, 
sugar, indigo, sago, gambier, tea, and the partially cultivated cinna~ 
‘mon and cotton, ‘To these busy mars the vessels of the first maritime 
people of the Archipelago, the Bugis, and those of many Molayan 
‘communities, bring the produce of their own countries, and that 
which they have collected from neighbouring lands, or from the wid 
tribes, to furnish cargoes forthe ships of Europe, America, Arabia, 
dia, Siam, China, and Australia. To the bazar of the Eastera 
Seas, commerce brings representatives of every industrious nation 
of the Archipelago, and of every maritime people in the civilized 
‘world, 

Although, therefore, cultivation has made comparalvely lito im- 
‘pression on the vast natural vegetation, and the inhabitants are devoid 
of that unremitiog laboriousness which distinguishes the Chinose 
and Buropean, the Archipelago, in its industrial aspect, presents an 
animated and varied scene, ‘The industry of man, when civilization 
or over population has not destroyed the natural balance of life, 
rast evor be the complement ofthe bounty of nature, The iohabi= 
tant ofthe Archipelago is as energetic and laborious as nature r= 
‘quires him to be ; and he does not convert the world into a work 
shop, as tho Chinese, and the Kling immigrants do, boca 
his world {s not lke theirs, darkened With the pressure of crowd 
ed population and over competition, nor is his desire to accumu 
late wealth excited and goaded by tho contrast of splendour and 
luxury of the one hand, and penury on the other, by the pride and 
sssumptions of wealth and station, and the humiliations of poverty 
and dependence. 

“While in the voleanic soils of Java, Monangkabau and Celebes, 
and many other parts of the Archipelago, population has increased, 
an industry suited to the locality and habits of each people provails, 
and lstinet civilizations, on the peculiar features of which we cans 
not touch, have been nurtured and developed; other islands, Tess fa~ 
‘oured by nature, or under the influence of particular historical i 
cumstances, have become the seats of great pralcal communities, 
Which peridially send forth large lets to sweep the seas, and 
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lurk along the shores, of the Archipelago, despoiling the seafaring 
trader of the fruits of his indastry and his personal liberty, and cary 
rying off, rom their very homes, the wives and children of the vill, 
Bers. From the ereeks and rivers of Borneo and Johore, from the 
‘numerous islands between Singapore and Bank, and from other parts 
of the Archipelago, piratieal expeiitions tess formidable than those 
of the Lanuns of Sulu are year after year ited out, No coast is so 
thickly peopled, and no harbour so woll protected, a8 to be secure 
from all molestation, for, where open foree would be uscless, re= 
course is ad to stealth and stratagem, Men have been hidnappet 
in broad day in the harbours of Pinang and Singapore. Several 
iohabitants of Province Wellesley who had heon carried away from 
‘heir houses through the harbour of Pinang and down the Siraits. of 
Malacca to tho southward were recently discovered by the Dutch 
authoritos living ina stato of slavery and restored to their homes. 
But the ordinary abodes of the piratos themselves are nol always at 
distance from the European seltloments. As the thug of Ben: 
4g is.only known in his own village as a peaceful peasant, s0 the 
Pirate, when not absent on an expedition, appears in the river, and 
along the shores and islands, of Singapore, as an honest natman 
‘or fisherman, 

‘When wo turn trom this brie review of the industry of the Ars 
chipelogo, and its great internat enemy, to the personal anil social 
fondition of tho inhabitants, we are struck by the mixture of simpli= 
ity and art, of rudoness and refinement, which characterises all the 
Principal nations. No European has ever entered into free and 
Kindly intercourse with them, without being much more impressed 
by their virtues than theit faults, ‘They contrat most favourably 
with the Chineso and the Klings in their moral characters 5 and. al- 
though they do not, like those pliant races, readily adapt. themselves 
to the requirements of forcigners, in their proper sphero they aro 
intelligent, shrewd, active, and, when nevd is, laborious. Compare 
ng them even with general condition of many civilized nations of far 
higher pretensions, our estimate must be favourable. Their man- 
ners are distinguished by a mixture of courtesy and freedom which 
is very attractive. Even the poorest while frank are well bred, 
and, excluding the communities that are corrupted by piracy or a 
‘mixture with European seamen and low Chinese and Klings, we 
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‘never sce an impudent air, an insolent look, or any exhibition of 
immodesty, or hear coarse, abusive or indecent language. Ia thelr 
‘mvtual intercourse they are respectful, and, while good humour~ 
‘ed and open, habitually reflective and considerate, ‘They are much 
given to amusements of various kinds, fond of music, poetry and 
romances, and in their common conversation addicted to senten- 
ious remarks, proverbs, and metrical sentiments or allusions. To 
the first impression of the European, the inhabitants, like the ve~ 
gelation and animals of the Archipelago, are altogether strange, 
Decause the characteristics in which they differ from: thoso to 
which we are habituated, affect the senses more vividly than those 
{in which they agree. For a time the colour, features, dress, man~ 
ners and habits which we seo and the languages which wo hear, 
are those of a new world. But with the fresh charms, the exag~ 
erated impressions also, of novelty, wear away ; and then, retracing 
‘our steps, we wonder that people so widely separated from the 
rations of the west, both geographically and historically, and real~ 
ly differing so much in their outward aspect, should, in their more 
Jatent traits, so much resemble them, Tho nearer we come to 
the inner sprit of bumanity, the more points of agreement sp~ 
pear, and this not merely in the possession of the universal attri~ 
bbutes of human nature, but in specific habits, usages, and super~ 
stitions. 

‘What at first seoms stranger stills, that when we seek the native 
of the Archipelago in the mountains of the interior, where he bi 
lived for probably more than two thousand years secladed from all 
foreign influence, and where we expect to find all the differences at 
their maximum, we are sometimes astonished to find him appro~ 
Jmating most closely of all to the European, In the Jakin, for 
ance, girded though his loins are with terap bark, and armed 
ho is with his sumpitan and poisoned arrows, we recog 
nize the plain and clownish manners, and simple ideas of the 
‘uneducated peasant in the more secluded parts of European coun 
tries and when he describes how, at his merry makings, his neigh~ 
ours assemble, the arrick tampiii ows around, and the dance, 
‘in which both sexes mingle, is proloiged, till each seats himself 
-on the ground with his partner on his knee and his bambu of 
-arrack by his side, when the dance gives place to song, we are 
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forcibly reminded of the free and jovial, if rude, manners of the 
lower rural clases of the West. Freed fcom the repellant pre~ 
jjudices and artificial trappings of Hindu and Mahomedan civilza- 
tion we see in the man of the Archipelago more that is 
the reverse 0 the unpolished man of Europe. 

When we turn (o the preseat political condition of the Archie 
ppelogo, we are struck by the contrast which it presents to that 
hich characterised it, three or four centuries. ago. The mass of 
the people, itis true, in all their private relations, remain in nearly 
the same state in which they were found by the earliest European 
voyagers, and in which they had existed for many eentaries previously, 
But, as nations, they have withered in the presence of the uncongenia, 
‘greedy and relentless spirit of Earopean policy. ‘They have been sub-- 
ued by the hard and determined will of Europeans, who, in general, 
have pursued the purposes for which they have come into the Archip 
Jago without giving any sympathy tothe inhabitants, The nomadi 
spirit, never extinguished daring al the changes which they under= 
‘went, had made them adventurous and warlike when they rose into 
nations. But now, long overawed and restrained by the power of 
Buropeans, the national habits of action have, in most parts of the 
Archipelago, been lost, or are only faintly maintained in the pi 
cal expeditions of some, Their pride has fallen, ‘Their living. tx 
‘erature is gone with the power, the wars, and the glory, whi 
spired it. ‘The day hes doparted when Singapore could be invaded 
Dy Javanese—when Johore could extend its dominion to Borneo 
fon the one side, and Sematra on the other,—when the Meets of 
‘Ackieen and Malacca eould encounter each other in the Straits to dis= 
ppute the dominion of tho Eastern Seas,—when the warrants of 
the Sultan of Menangkabaii were as potent over the Malayan na 
tions as the bulls of Rome ever were over those of Christendom, 
when a champion of Malacca eould make his name be known all 
over the Archipelago,—and when the kings of the Peninsula sent 
their sons, escorted by celebrated warviors, to demand the daugh- 
ters ofthe emperors of Majapabit in marriage, The Malayan princes 
of the present day, retaining all the feudal attachment and homage 
of their subjects, and finding no more honorable vent for the asser= 
tion of their freedom from restraint and the gratification of their 
self-will, have almost every where sunk into indolent debauchees and 
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greedy monopotists, and, incited by their own rapaity and that of 
‘he courtiers who surround them, drain and paralyse the industry 
‘of their people 

‘The foreign elements at preseat exercising, or likely to exer~ 
cise, great influence on the condition of the Arehipelgo, are the 
‘dominion of tho Dutch and Spanish, the commerce and settlements 
fof the English, the educational and missionary efforts of Christen 
‘dom, the growth of large Chinese communities, and the eontinaed 
Saltox of immigrants from China. Itis probable, if Kngland does 
rot extend her influence, that the whole Archipelago, with the 
exception of the Malayan Peninsula (which is always considered 
fa member of it,) tho Philippines, and a small portion of Bor- 
neo, will, in no long time, become a portion of the Dutch em= 
pire; and if the hamanizing and liberal influences which, we hope, 
fare now modifying the charactor of the eastern policy of that a= 
tion, receive full effect, and Netherlands India come to be really 
ooked upon as an integral port of folland, its inhabitants being a= 
mitted to a fall reciprocity of advantages with those of the European 
portion of the empire, there will be lite to regroly and much 
to welcome, in the change. England in introducing freedom of 
trade, and in leaving the inhabitants of er possessions, small as 
they are, {0 tho unshackled exerciso of thoir owa industry, hs 
sotan example of rational government, which, if imitated ia every 
European possession in the Archipelago, would do something (0 
atone for past misgovernment and neglect. It is impossible to 
foresee how great the influence of tho Chinese may become, Large 
as the Chinese population already is, and numerous af the an 
nual immigrants from China are, they must, in the progress of 
the change which is working in China itself, greatly increase, and 
there can be littl hazard in looking to the pressure of population 
fn China, as one of the most momentous elements in the future 
history of tho Archipelago. 

Broken down as the more civilized and once poworful states are, 
{ill their governments, with hardly an exception, have lost all tho 
‘energy and ambition to be useful, and retain only the power to 
be hurtfal ; divided as the greater proportion of the population of 
the Archipelago is, into separate tribes and communities too small to 
resist the domineering and exacling spirit of the more eovelows, 
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‘bold and active Malays and Bugis who icfost their coasts openly 
robbed and enslaved by their brother islanders defrauded by the 
Chinese, Kling or Arab adventurer, whose superior activity and 
cunning, enable him to profit more by their industry than they 
do themselves ; neglected by the European who seeks the same ead 
‘by honest means, and, that attained, returns to his native country 
and gives them no sechnd thought; and without any active iuter= 
nal elements of advancement;—it is only by awakening an inter~ 
‘est in Europe itself that the inhabitants of the Archipelago can hope 
for any amelioration, So long as they only know one phase of 
oropean eharucter,—the ardent, steady and inventive pursuit of gaing 
—the influence of Europe will remain, what it has hitherto proved, 
‘more prejudicial than beneficial, Bub tet the docp human sym= 
pathy which dwells in Bugland and overllows on so many sides, 
‘onco effectually reach the people of this noble region of the worlds 
Tot England learn their many virtues, their mild and engaging ma 
ners, their freedom from intolerance, their docility, their apti- 
tude for instruction; and Jet her but take seriously to heart tho 
fact that on the seas where her fag has floated and her commerce 
largely profited for two rundred and fity years, the peaceful trader 
feannot at this day venture to embark without the risk of being 
slain or enslaved,—that {rom the destruction of all national power, in 
which her own policy sided, a few thousand pirates now keep tho 
coasts of countries numbering millions of inhabitants in a stato of 
insecurity,—and hier energy and resources will soon work out the 
Dest moans of suppressing these evils at once and for ever, and 
of implanting fresh and vigorous elements of moral derctopment 
fn the now stagnant minds of the inhabitants. Without this we 
‘may continue for another hundred years to mingle in the trading 
communities of the Archipelago, without ever exercising any of that 
fnflonco which our predecessors, the Hindus and the Mahome= 
dans, exercised. But if we would seek to assimilate the natives 
‘of the Archipelago to those of Europe, and take them with us on 
cour path of advancement, we must, like the Hindus and Mahomedans, 
togin by acquiring a thorough and familiar knowledge of them. 
‘Theit poltical and matorial wants are so connected that what 
‘ever tends to remedy the latter must react on the former. It 
4s no less the dnty of the christian al the philanthopist for their 
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ends, than of the economist for his, to take every practicable mea 
sure for the improvement of the external condition of the natives 
fof the Archipelago. We need not now suffer our minds to be 
disturbed by any misgivings as to the benefit derivable from Bu- 
ropean influence. In the first place, the influence hitherto bas 
rot been that of Europe in her noblest characteristics; or the lower 
‘and more sellsh hove so much predominated that they have not 
‘yt dreamt of Europe ia her eorest devotion to the bettering of 
Fpumanity, her pure and cep love of all truth spiritual and 
physical, and her ever extending Knowledge of the secret springs 
‘of nature. For, although we fully appreciate the earnest and 
noble labours of the missionaries who are found in many of the 
jslands, ~ve cannot be blind to the fact, that their numbers and 
resources are, as yet far too limited to make more than a slight 
impression on the great eld which ties around them. In the 
second place we have no choice, We may deplore that some 
tribes, happy in their simplicity and guiletessness, should be roused 
from their repose of peace to pass through the tubulent period 
‘which separates nan first awaking to a sense of now wants and 
setting out on his creer of dissatisfction and action, from man 
when civilization has thrown off its carly vices and evils, and is 
Dringing all haman wants and desires into harmony. But we cannot, 
if we would, arrest the march of events; and as the necessities and 
‘enterprize of China and Europe are yearly more and more invading 
the recesses of the Archipelago, snd the most secluded tribes must 
jn a hort time be brought within the circle of ;eneral economical 
Sntercourse, we must dismiss from our minds distrost and hesita- 
tion, and substitute in their place, the fact that this intercourse 
ow most extensivéy will soon be universal, aud is a mighty 
agent for good as well as for ot 

Unfortunately the Chinese; who are’ so rapidly spreading, can 
‘only corrupt and debase’ the atives. Living but for gain and 
rerely physical enjoyment, and pursuing these objects with a come 
Dination of the’ most mature patience, laboriousness, duplicity, 
craft and often fraud, which is the more dangerous frola the easy, 
‘open, plain and plausible manner with which it is accompanied, the 
Chinese flow into every opening which European powers effect 
‘whether by supplanting or weakening native governments. If every 
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step which European enterprize makes is thus followed by an 
accession of Chinese corruption, it is the more incumbent on Eu- 
rope that she no longer stand aloof from the natives, and aban 
don them to the debasement of a civilization, purely industrial 
‘and sensual, to which she contributes to expose them, 

It is time that England should seo and be shocked by the 
effects of her past policy or absence of policy in tho anarchy, 
egeneracy, oppressions and vices which largely prevail in many 
parts of the Archipelago, England would then learn by what 
a small effort, in comparison with those which she is daily mak- 
ing for objects of far inferior magnitude and moment, she might 
make herself known ia her true character in the Archipelago, 
‘and speedily free the slave from his bonds; suppress the trade 
in men and its associate piracy; mitigate and eventually abolish 
‘tho heavy monopolies and restraints which depress industry, and 
nourish oppression, fraud and corruption; and, baving thus given 
to the people freedom in person, property and mind, Yead them, 
through her sympathy and pity and their docity and gratitude, 
to a willing reception of the humanizing and elevating knowledge 
‘of christondom, 
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GUTTA PERCHA. 


By Tuomas Oxtey, Esq., A. B. 


‘Senior Surgeon of the Settlement of Prince of Wales Island, Singapore, 
‘and Malacca. 


Although the ‘Trees yielding this substance abound in our in~ 
Aigenous forests, t is only four years since it was discovered by 
Europeans. The first notice taken of it appears to have been by 
Dr, W, Moyraosnsnrn in a Jelter to the Bengal Medical Board 
in the beginning of 1843, wherein he commends the substance 
1s likely to prove useful for some sargical purposes, and sup- 
poses it to belong to the Fig tribe, In April 4842 the substance 
syas taken to Barope by Dr. D'ALatEEDA who presented it tothe 
Royal Society of Arts of London, but it did not at first atirct 
much attention, as the Society simply acknowledged the receipt of 
the gifty whereas shortly after thoy thought proper to award 
gold modal to Dr. W, Mowraostennr for a similar service. Now, 
the discovery of both these Gentlemen rested pretty much upon 
the same foundation :—the accidental falling in with it ia the hands of 
some Malays who had found out its greatest pecuirityy— and, avail- 
ing themselves thercof, manufactured i into whips which were brought 
nto Town for sale: there does not appear any plausible reason for 
the passing over the first and rewarding the second, Both gentle~ 
‘men are highly to be commended for endeavouring to introduce to 
public notice, a substance which has proved so useful and interest~ 
ing. The Gutta Percha having of late attracted much attention, 
and as yet but litle being known or published about it, would now 
propose to supply tothe best of my ability, this desideratum, and give 
1 description ofthe Tree, its product and uses, so far as it has been 
made available for domestic and other purposes, in the place ofits 
gin. 

‘The Gutta Porcha ‘Tree, or Gutta Tuban as it ought more pro- 
perly tobe called,—the Percha producing a spurious article,—belongs 
to the Natural family Sapoter, but difors so much from all describ~ 
ed Genera, having alliance with both Achras and Bassia, but dif 
fering in some essentials from both, that I am disposed to think it 
is enftled to rank as a new gens, I shall therefore endeavour 10 
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sive its general character, leaving the honor of naming it to some 
‘more competent Botonst, especially as I have not quite satisfied 
myself regarding the stamens from want of specimens for obser- 
vations. 

‘The Tree is of large size, from 60 to 70 feet in height, and 
from 2 to 3 foet in diameter. Sts general appearance resembles 
the Genus Durio, or well known Dorion, so much so as t strike 
‘the most superficial observer. ‘The under surface of the leaf, how 
ever, is of a more reddish and decided brown than in the Durio, 
‘and the shape is somewhat different 

‘The Mowers aro axillary, from 4 to B in the axils, supported on 
short curved pellicles, and! numerous along the extcemities of the 
branches, 

Calyx, inferior, persistent, coriaceous, of a brown color, divide 
‘ed into six sepals which are arranged in double series 

Corolla, monopetalous bypogenous, divided like the calyx into six 
acuminate ‘segments, 

Stamens, inserted into throat of the corolla, in a single series, vax 
riablo in number, but, to the best of my observation, the normal 
nnuunber is twelve, most gonerally all fertile anthers supported on 
slonder bent filaments, opening by two lateral pores. 

Ovary, superior, terminated by a long simple style, six celled, 
ach coll containing one seed. 

Leaves about fovr inches in length, perfect, entire, of a cori= 
aceous consistence, alternate, obovate lanceolate, upper surface of a 
pale green, wndor surface covered! with close, short, reddish brown 
hairs, Midrib projects a littl, forming a small process or beak. 

Every exertion of myself and several others having fuled in 
procuring a specimen of the fruit of the Gutta, T regret being 
compelled to omit tho description of it in the present instance, 
Dut hop2 to rectify this omission in some foture number of the 
Journal. Tt is quite extraordinary how dificult it is to obtain 
specimens of either the Dower or fruit of this tree, and thi 
probably the reason of its not having been earlier recognized and 
described by some of the many Botanists who have visited these 
parts, 

Only short time ago the Tuban Tree was tolerably abundant 
‘on the Island of Singapore. but already all the large timer has been 
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felled, and few, if any, other than small plants are now to be 
found. The range ofits growth, however, appears to be consider 
able it being found all up the Malayan Peninsula as far as Penang 
‘where I have ascertained it to be abundant ; although as yet the in- 
habitants do not seem to be aware of the fact: several of tho 
Meyeantile houses there, having sent down orders to Singapore for 
supplies of the article, when they have the means of supply close 
at hand, The ‘Tree is also found in Borneo, and 1° have litle 
doubt is to be found in most of the Islands adjacent, 

‘Tho localities it particularly likes are the alluvial tracts slong 
the foot of hill, where it flourishes luxuriantly, forming, in ma- 
ny spots, the principal portion of tho jungle, But notwithstand- 
ing the indigenous character of the tree, its apparent abundance, 
and wide spread difsion, the Gutta will soon become a very 
scarce article, if some more provident means be not adopted in 
its collection then that at present ia use by the Malays and Chinese, 

‘The mode in which the natives obtain the Gulta is by cutting 
down the tees of fll growth and ringing tho bark at distances of 
about 42 to 48 inches apart, and placing cocoanut shell, spathe 
af a Palm, or such like receptacle, under tho fallen trunk to re= 
cave the milky sap that immediately exudes upon every fresh inci~ 
sion, This sap is collected in bumboos, taken to their houses, and 
Dolled. in order to drive off the watery particles and inspssate it to 
the consistonce it finally assumes. Although the process of boiling 
appears necessary when the Gutta is collected in largo quantity ; if a 
tree be freshly wounded, a small quantity allowed to exude, and it 
bo callectod and! moulded in the hand, it will consolidate perfectly 
‘na few minutes and have all the appearance of the prepared 
tide, 

‘When it is quite pure the color is of a greyish whito, but as 
Drought to market itis more ordinarily found of a reddish bue, arit= 
{ng from chips of bark that fll nto the sap in the act of making. the 
Jncisons, and which yield their color tot. Besides these accidental 
chips there is a great deal of intentional adulteration by sawdust 
and other materials. Some specimens X have lately seen brought 
to market, could not have contaived much less than 4th of im- 
purities; and even in the purest specimens I could obtain for 
sargial purposes, one pound of the substance yielded, on being 
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cleaned, one ounce of impurities, Fortonately it is neither difi- 
cult to detect or clean the Gutta of foreign matter; it being only 
necessary to boil it in water, until well softened, roll out the 
substance into thin sheets, and then pick out all impurities, which 
is easly done as the Gutta does not adhere to any thing, and 
all foreign matter is merely entangled in its fibres, not incorporated 
ints substance. The quantity of solid Gutta obtained from each 
‘tee varies from five to twenty cttes, so that, taking the average at 
40 catties which is a tolerably liberal one, it will require the des~ 
truction of 10 trees to produce oue picul. Now the quantity ex~ 
ported from Singapore to Great Britsin and the Continent from 4st 
January 4845 to the present date, amounts to 6,948 picals, to obtain 
‘which sixty nine thousand one hundred and eighty trees must have 
Deen sacrificed, How much better would it therefore be to adopt 
the method of tapping the tree practised by the Burmese in obtain~ 
{ng the Gaoutchoue from the Ficus Elastica, (vit, to make oblique 
incisions inthe bark, placing bamboo to recsive the sap which runs 
‘out frecly,) than to kill the goose in the manner they are at pre- 
sent doing. True they would not at frst get so much from a sin~ 
fle tree, but the ultinate gain would be incalculable, partiolaély 
the Tree appears to be one of slow growth, by no means 60 ra= 
pid as the Ficus Elastica, I should not be surprised, if the demand 
fneroases, and tho present method of extermination be persisted: 
fn, to find a sudden cessation of the supply. 
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‘This substance when fresh aod pure is, as already mentioned 
‘of a dirty while color and of a greasy feel with a peculiar leathery 
smell, It is not affected by boiling Alcobol, but dissolves reati- 
ly in boiling spirits’ of Torpentioe, also in Naptha and Coal Tar. 
A good cement for luting bottles and other purposes is formed by 
boiling together equal parts of Gutta, Coal Tar and Resia, Tam in~ 
Abted for tis hint to Mr. Lute, Surgeon, and the above were his 
proportions. I have, however, found. it necessary to put two paris 
fof the Gutta, that is one half instead of one third to enable the 
‘cement to stand the heat of this climate. When reqiired for use 
it can always be made plastic by putting the pot containing it over 
the fie for a fow minutes, ‘Tho Gutta itself is highly inflammable, 
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‘asirip cat olf takes light, and burns with a bright flame, emiting 
sparks, and dropping a black residuum in the manner of sealing 
‘vax, which in ils combustion it very much resembles, But tho 
great peculiarly of this substance, and that which makes it so 
eminently usefal for many purposes, is the effect of boiling water 
‘upon it, When immersed for a few minutes in water above 450 
ogeees of Faht, it becomes soft and plastic s0 a8 £0 be capablo 
‘of being moulded to any required shape or form, which it retains 
upon cooling. If astrip of it be cutoff and planged into boiling wa~ 
ter, it contracts in size both in length and breadth, This is a very 
‘anomalous and remarkable phenomenon, apparently opposed to all 
the laws of heat. 

Tis this plasticity whon planged into boiling water that has allowed 
being applied to so many useful purposes, an which ist induced 
some Malays to fabricate it into whips, which were brought into Town. 
and led to its farther notice. The natives have subsequently ex- 
fended their manufactures to buckets, basins and jugs, shoes, traces, 
vessels for cooling wine, and several other domestic uses; but the 
number of Patents lately taken out for the manufveture of the atti= 
cle in England proves how much attention it has already attracted, 
and how extensively useful it is likely to become, OF all the 
purposes, however, to which it may be adapted none is s0 valuable as 
its applicability to the practice of Surgery. Mere it hecomes one of 
‘the most useful auxiliaries to that branch of the healing art, which of 
alls the last conjectural. Its easy plasticity and power of retaining 
any shapo given to it when cool, at once pointed it out as suitable for 
the manufacture of Bougies, and accorlingly my Predecessor, Dr. W. 
‘Moyraostense, availed himself of this, made several of the above 
instruments, and recommended the use of it to the Bengal Medi 
cal Board. But, ike many other good hints, for want of sul 
cient enquiry, I foar it was disrogarded. ‘The. practice, however, 
‘has been continued by me, and I find many advantages in the 
use of this substance. Tk also answers very well for the tubes 
‘of syringes which are always getting out of order in this country 
‘when made of Caoutchoue. But my lale experiments have given 
ata much higher value, and proved it the best and ensiost applica~ 
tion ever yet discovered in the management of fractures, combining 
case aad comfort to the Pationt, and very much lessening the 
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trouble of the Surgeon, When I think of the farago of band- 
ages and splits got rid of, the lightness and_ simplicity of the 
application, the Gutta would be no trifling boon to mankind weee 
it to be used solely for this and no other purpose. ‘The injurios 
‘coming under my observation wherein 1 have tested its utility 
hhave, as yet, only been two compound tractures of the leg, and 
fone of the jaw. But so admirably has it not only answered, but 
‘exceeded, my expectations, that { should think 
not giving the fucts early publicity. Its ut 
lower jaw must at once strike any Surgeon. So well does it 
mould itself to every sinuosity, that it is more like giving the 
Patient a new bone than a mero support. A man lately brought 
into Hospital, who had his lower jaw broken by the kick of a 
horse, and which was so severe as to cause hemorrhage from the 
cars, smashing the bone into several fragments, was able to eat 
and speak in three days after the accident, and felt so. well with 
his Gutta splint that he insisted upon leaving the Hospital with- 
in ten days. My mode of applying this substance to fractares of 
the leg is as follows. 

‘The Gutta having been previously rolled out into sheets of 
convenient size, and about one fourth of an inch in thickness, is 
thas kept ready for use, When required, a piece of the neces 
sary leogth and breadth is plunged into a tub of boiling water. 
‘The limb of the patient is then gently raised by assistants, mak= 
ing extension in the usual manner. ‘The Surgeon, having ascer~ 
tained that the broken bone is in its place, takes the sheet of Gutta 
out of the hot water, and allows it to cool for a couple of minutes, 
Its still soft and pliable as wash leather. Place it whilst in this 
state under the limb, and gently lower the latter down on it, The 
Gutta is then to be brought round and mouldsd carefully to the 
‘whole of the back and sides of the leg, bringing tho edges close 
together, but not uniting them. If there be any superfluous sub- 
stance, it can be cut off with a scissor, leaving an open slit dowa. 
‘the front of the leg. You have now the leg in a comfortable, 
soft, and smooth ease, which, in ton minutes, will be sti enough to 
retain any shape the Surgeon may have given it, and which will 
algo retain the bone in situ. Place the leg so done up on a 
double inclined plane, and secure it thoreto by passing three of 
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the common loop bandages around the whole,—that is one at the 
‘op, one in the middle, and one at the lower end. Let the foot 
bbe supported by a foot board, and a case of Gutta put over the 
orsum of the foot, to bear off the pressure of the small band 
age generally used to secure it to the bosrd. Having done this 

the Surgeon need not cause: lis Patient another twinge of pain 
unl he thinks be can use the leg, or he deems the bone sullicient— 
Jy united to bear the weight of his patient, Af it be a compound 
fractare it will only be nogessary to untie the loop bandages, seps~ 
rate the edges of the Gotta splint to the required distance, wash 
and cleanse tho limb without shifting any thing except the dress 
ings, and having done soy shut it up ogain, The most perfect 
cleanliness can be maintained, as the Gutta is not affected by any 
amount.of ablution; neither is it soiled or rendered offensive by 
any discharge, all which washes off as easily from the Gutta case 
as from oil cloth. I have hada patient where the Tibia protruded 
through the integuments fully two inches, walking about in six 
‘weeks from the injury, with a: leg as straight and well formed as 
fever it had been, It i quite obviows therefore that if it answers 
‘80 well for compound, it will answer equally, if not better, for 
simple, fractures; and that any broken bone capable of receiving 
mechanical support can be supported by the Gutta better than by 
‘any other contrivance. For it combines lightness and smoothness, 
‘durability and a capability of adjustment, not possessed by any 
‘ther known substance, All new experiments have to run the 
‘gauntlet of opposition, and I do not suppose that these recommenda 
tions will prove an exception to the rule, -But all I ask of any 
Surgeon is to try the experiment ere he argues on its propriety, 
and I feel fully convinced that all other splints and bandages will 
te consigned to the tomb of the Capulets, There are some other 
uses for which I have tried this substance, viz., as capsules for 
the transmission of the vaccine virus, which ought to Keep well 
when thas protected, for it is most perfectly and hermetically 
sealed, But 1 have not had sullicent experience in this mode of 
using it to pronounce decidedly on its merits, I am at present 
eying the effects of it on Uers, by enclosing the ulcerated limb in 
4 case of Gutta so as to exclude all atmospheric air, and, so far, the 
experiment promises success. 
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Since writing the foregoing observations { have had an official 
{ntimation from Penang of the vaccine virus transmitted in the Gutta, 
capsules having been received in good order, and of its having suo= 
ceeded most satisfactorily. I have also opened a capsule containing 
4 vaccine erast that had been kept here for one month, and it also 
seems to have lost none of its efficacy as the case inoculated. bas 
taken, ‘This will appear the more striking when itis recollected that 
to preserve the vaccine virus hitherto in Singapore even for afew 
days has been almost impossible,—that this Settlement, notwitstand- 
ing every exertion on the part of both private and public pratition= 
ra, has been without the benefit of this important prophylactic for 
‘an interval sometimes of two years,—and that, at all times, the ob- 
(aining and transmitting this desirable remedy has been a cause of 
trouble and dificuty to all the medieal officers I have ever met with 
in the Straits, 

T observe in the Mechanics Magazine for March 1847, a n0- 
tice of several Patents taken out forthe working of this article by Mr. 
Charles Hancock, in which an elaborate process is described for 
cleaning the Gutta as also mention ofits having a disagreeable acid 
smell. Tho Gutta when pure is certainly slightly acid, that is it wil 
caysea'very slight effervescence when put into solution of soda, butis 
unaffected by liquor pofassa, ‘The smell although peculiar is noither 
strong nor unpleasant, so that the article experimented upon must 
have beon exceedingly impure, and, possibly, derived a large propor= 
tion of ils acidity from the admixture antt fermentation of other 
vegetable substances, Again, it appears to me that ifthe Gatta be 
pure, the very elaborate process described as being necessary for 
leaning it, is suporfluous. The Gutta can be obtained here in a 
perfectly pure state by simply boiling it in hot water until well soft= 
‘ened, and then rolling it out into thin sheets, when, a8 I have before 
said, all foreign matter can bo easily removed. I would recom= 
‘mend thatthe manufacturers at home should offer a bigher price for 
the article if previously strained through cloth at the time of being 
collected, when they will rece the Gutta in a state that will save 
them a vast deal more ia trouble and expense than the trifling addi 
tion necessary to the original prime cost. 
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SOME REMARKS ON THE DYAKS OF B. 


Tuo Dyaks are, in many respects, a very interesting people: 
Very diferent in character from the cringing, fawning Malays, 
‘who here, and more particularly on the west coast of the island, 
‘come in contact with them, they meet us with a free and open cou 
tenance, and express their opinions and wishes, although not always 
‘off hand, yet without subterfuge or cloak, They have much natu 
ral sense and a sound judgement, so that, in the most difficult and 
complicated affeirs, they often know how to assist with surprising 
ability and sogocity, The persons of the Dyaks are more graceful 
than those of the Malays, and their colour is much fairer thaa that of 
the Javanese, Tatooing is very general amongst them,+ and the 
flowers, circles and other dark figures which they paint with great 
‘are, give a good elect to thor slender and mostly muscular per= 
40n8, which are wholly divested of all clothing. The only thing 
which a yot unpolished Dyak wears is a headkerchief and a smat 
piece of cloth, —or from want of it, a small strip of soft beaten 
Dark,—around his loins, with which bo conceals his shamne. Both 
cals hang down in the manner of lappets, one in front and one 
Dehind; a circumstance which has probably given rise to the sin= 
gular assertion “that some of them are furnished with tails.” 
Far in the inlerior the women also aro but scantily clothed: a 
very narrow garment, which scareely reachios from the waist to 
the knees, is usually their only dress. 

Jn the middle of the island the people tive, as it were, wholly 
sn a state of mature; and neither mon nor women appear to have 
fof shame, myself have seen, iu the Kepis river, 
ren bathe naked in the presence of 
many men, and without any one pereciving the least impropriety 
or evil in iL In proportion to the Dyak’s indifference respecting 
his dress, is his. passion for various ornaments, particularly Agate 



























Translated for this Tournal from we Tijdschrift voor Neerland 
India, Negends Yeargang, tseds ajlevering. 

x no brats inthe North West of Horned do not wo although the 
Kayans do.—Eo. 

4 Mr. Brooke says, “Even the Malays speak highly ofthe chastity of tio 
Dyak women; yet they are by no means shy under the gaze of strangers. 
and used to athe before ns in a state ofnudity."—Keppel's Bpedition to 
Borneo, vol L 2. 59,—ED, 
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stones, of which he wears large and long pieces on his neck, —and 
Gold, with which he ornaments his teeth and wooden ear pins,— 
sometimes as large as & piastery—and of which large plates are 
likewise worn by the wealthy on the breast, ‘They are also fond 
of copper rings, which are wor in great abusdance on the arm, 
principally by the women. 

Tn these things their whole riches generally consist, save thal 
persons of consideration sometines also possess one or more of 
those large far famed pots, of which the finest, called Blanga, has 
not unfrequently a value of 2000 Guilders. But, poor or rich, 
the Dyak is generally good humoured; and if he con possibly 
manage it, and though he, with his wife and children, should re- 
Iain in debt, he mustsome times in tho year Wil a hogy which he, 
along with a numerous gathering of his friends, joyously devours, 
sualitiod with a large quantity of fiak or arrack, 

Authough there are no drunkards properly so called amongst 
‘the Dyoks, a single person seldom remains sober at such feasts. 
‘Tho fiiak is passed round in large cups, and that til the larger 
ts aro emptied, or their heads are so full and giddy that they 
Iiardly know each other, when they become very noisy, declare 
themselves all rich (¢adai) feolcsomely embrace each other, and 
then, talking or singing, tumble to their huts. ‘The principal feasts 
fare thoso named twa (death-feasts) which last at Teast seven 
lays. On such oreasions ten bulfaloes, and abont the same num 
Ioers of pigs, are often kiled. Nearly a thousand men are. ga= 
thored, and by the time the soven days are ended, all the buffa- 
Toes, pigs, and 20 or 25 piculs of ric, part of which is made into 
ik, are wholly consumed. 

‘A chit partis played at such feasts hy the Blians (dancing git 

‘who, day and night, sing improvising, with all their might: and 
the ol maga Tian (the conductor of the soul) who brings the 
ead, likewise singing, and, as he declares, in an iron ship, p 
Iiell to a goo place, for which service he reesives, besides his 
share of the feast, from 20 to 30 bottles. The cost of such a 
fivra sometimes rans 9s high as 400 to 500 bottles, and brings 
the givers into such debt that they have speedily to become 
pawns. 

Their great superstition also costs them many sacrifices, If the 
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Dysk goes on a journey he first interrogates the Anfang Ulang, 
‘a large bird of prey: that is to say, he goes to some secluded 
spot on a river's bank, where he cuts away some wood, brings 
‘an offering of rice and pork or fowl, and then calls his Na- 
i uolil he takes his significant fight over him. If the flight 
of the bird is in the direction of the contemplated journey, there 
is no need to have any further concern, and he begins his jour= 
ney in earnest. But if the bird flies in a contrary direction, ho 
abandons his undertaking, at least for that day: however much 
‘may occasionally depond on the speed of his journey: and conti- 
rues to go with his meals to the andang; aod every time with a 
more pressing invitation, till it, finally, satisfies the desire of his 
Ioeart, and starts towards the intended point.® 

Tho Dyak also makes offerings on the occurrence of sickness 
‘when the Dlians must again be present, who, besides the obser= 
‘vance of the ceremonies, seck to sustain the patient by singing and 
beating the tambourine, This, however, is often attended with an 
‘opposite effect, for tho patient by the continued noise, day and 
night, is all the speedier sent to his grave, 

It often happens too that a dream gives oceasion to sacrifices. 
‘Wheo, for example, I once went into the house of my nsighbour, 
‘tho mistress of the house related to me, that in the precoding night 
44 ghost appeared in a dream, which had enjoined her to slaughtor 
and offer her largest hog; and although I took tho groatest pains 
to enlighten her on this subject, and however much the woman was 
‘wedided to money and goods, the behest of the ghost had to be 
‘complied with, In the same evening a heavy shot was discharged 
before the house, a signal to all friends and neighbours that they 
Ihad to expect something on the following morning and scarcely 
‘was the red of dawn visiblo when they dragged tho animal to the 























© The Sibnowan Dya 


‘appear to be devoid ofthis superstition. (See 
Expedition to Borneo, vo 


'p-60) ‘Dr. Leyden, who writes on tho autho 
rity of Radermacher, Dairyinple, Forrest and ‘Burn, says, ‘ They hold 
particular kinds of Birds in high yenoration, and draw omens from the 
hich they utter, and from thelrflights, One ofthe principal of 
largo species of white headed kite, which preys on ‘ish, snake 
and vermin, sin short, all matters of impo 
; and sometimes 
fe the secrets offuturity by consulting the en= 
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river side, and the whole campong re-echoed with its scregch, the 
sweetest music to the ear of the Dyak. 

‘There exist many other reasons for sacrificing besides these. 
‘The barrenness of women, a bad fall, getting wounded by the 
felling of trees, seeing ghosts, Se. cost many pigs th 
these offerings are made to Djata Cwater-god) or Sangiang 
(Ca higher good being) or to the Tellopapa ¢bad 
‘greatest number are generally offered to these last for, said one 
of the Dyak priests to me lately, we have nothing to fear from 
the good beings and Hatalla (God), and we do not need to 
make any offerings to them, but we must feed the bad spirits 
to Keep them away from us, 

In the interior, men are still occasionally sacrificed, principally 
‘on tho death of chiefs and other considerable persons. An Sirat, 
the furthest inbabited point of the Kapis river, where I, some 
years ago, made a journey of investigation, they had, a short time 
before our arrival, sacrificed two women. An acquaintance, who 
had been present, gove mo the following account of the hortible 
event. One morning at Sirat there gathered a great number of 
people who stroamed in from ll sides to celebrate a great feast. 
‘There was firing of guns; the open plain before the kotta (fort) was 
prepared for the occasion, and adorned with branches, flowers and 
cloths; « number of hogs were killed; and when, finally, by mid 
oy, everything had been arranged according to use and wont, 
the real objects of the festival were brought forward,—two wo- 
‘men, still young, who had been purchased for the parpose from 
another race in the Dison. They had to seat themselves on the 
side of the ready-dug graves, and contemplate for somo time the 
noisy rejoicings of the feasters. A lance of about thirty fect in 
Jength was then brought and Inid on one of the vitims. All 
now hurried to take a part in the impending detestable deed. 
‘A hundred hands seized the long lance, and, the instant the cus 
tomary sign was given, they’ threw themselves, amidst the loud 
acdamations of the multitude, on the uofortanate wretch, and pierc- 
fed her through, even transfixing her to the ground, They then 
cut off the head of the fallen victim, and carried it during the 
est of the day, dancing and singing round it. The same fate also 
befell her unfortunate companion. ‘Those who are thus offered 
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‘become in their belief, the slaves, in the other world, of the de- 
ceased friend to whose memory they are offered. 

Respecting the mode of life of the Dyoks I shall here merely 
say that they maintain themselves by rice cultivation, trade, and, 
in the interior, principally by the collection of gold dust, in which 
the ground in many places is very rich. 

‘The Dyaks do not possess towns, but mostly dwell in small 
Kampongs of about 4 to 40 houses. It is only in the interior, 
from dread of the barbarous Dyak Pari, the rapid aload nya~ 
toung and the other enemies: of whom I shall hereafter give an 
acoount, and who on their forays usually destroy or carry away 
all: that they have them in greater number on certain points, wl 
they surround with large fences ond bring into a certain degree 
‘of defence, and therefore name Aotfa, In such a hotta 1000 to 
1500 men often dwell. The whole population of Pélopetak con= 
histsof about 40,000 souls and is distributed in nearly 40 kam- 
jpongs, over an extent of ground of some hours’ pulling in a fast 
oat, 
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ANNUAL REMITTANCES BY CHINESE IMMIGRANTS IN SING.A~ 
PORE TO THEIR FAMILIES IN CHINA. 


Tix attachment of the Chinese to: their parents and families 
is one of the most interesting features of their character, apd it is 
interesting to. watch the modes in which it developes itself amongst 
those who have emigrated to the Archipelago, and remain for 
many years, and often for life, cut off from all direct intercourse 
‘with their homes, 

During the past month, some of the Streets in the business 
quarter of Singepore were occasionally densely crowded by Chi- 
nese, ‘These were principally coolies from the Gambier and 
Pepper plavtationsy, who had come into town ‘for the purpose 
‘of sending their annual leters and remittances to their famil 
jn China by the Junks which were leaving on their return voy~ 
age. These eters and monies are either entrusted to a come 
rade from the same part of China, who, fortunate enough to have 
accumulated a small competency, is about to revisit his native land; 
or they are delivered to a passenger with whom the remiter may 
bo acquainted; or, lastly, they are confided to one of those men, 
to be found in almost every Junk, who make it a regular busi- 
ness to tako charge of such remittances. Such persons are de- 
signated Seu P& Ké, and come from all the’ different places of 
any importance from which emigrants are in the habit of rep 
ing to the Strats. ‘The remitterentrusts:his money to the agent 
from his own part of the country, who for his trouble, either re- 
cxives a commission of 40 per cent. if the money is 10 be car- 
ried in specie, or is allowed to invest it in goods, the profit or 
Joss on which is his, as he must pay over in China the exact sum 
that has been detiverod to him. These persons frequently for years 
exclusively pursue this business: not the least remarkable of the 
thousand-and-one modes by which the ingenuity of the Chinese 
in making money developes itself: until they hare realized sufi- 
cient to enable them to embark in more extensive pursat 

Remittances are made by all clases of the immigrants. While the 
merchant sends his hundreds of dollars, the poor coolie sends his 
lusts or tens, The amount remitted each year varies considerably, 
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bing dependent on many circumstances, such as the general state ot 
trade, or the particular fortune of individuals. In some years the 
‘aggregate amount reaches as high as perhaps 70,000 Spanish 
dollars, while in other years it may fall as low as 30 or 40,000 
dollars. In the season which has just ended, the remittances were 
very small in amount, owing, in the case of the merchants and trac 
rs, fo the unprofitable stato of trade for some time past, and, in the 
case of the agricultural cooles, to tho inadequate price which gambier 
has for many months commanded, and which has seriously affected 
their wages, the amouut of which is dependent on the price of the 
product. 

‘Many of these coolies, being unable to write, are obliged to have 
recourse either to an acquaintance if they ane so fortunate as to 
possess one having a tincture of lelers: or to one of the public 
Telter-writers whose stalls, like those of similar professors in many 
cities of Continental Europe, are to be found fir the streets, with 
their owners ready to be the instruments of communication for those 
‘who cannot write themselves. ‘The Chineso letter-write’s stall is 
4 very simple affair; consisting in general of a small rudo table, a 
little bundlo of paper, a brush, some China ink, and a stoot on which 
tho operator sits. ‘These stalls are usually placed atthe side of the 
street, anl sometimes in the public verandahs 5 while, in the outskirts 
‘of the town, they may be found established under trees, oF in the 
shadow of walls. ‘The person who wishes (o send the letter stands 
‘or squats himself upon his hams beside the writer, and states what he 
‘wants to have written, and the letter being finished is delivered to him, 
‘hile he rewards the writer with 8 to 6 cents, according to circum= 
stances. On the occasion of the depertare of two ot three large Junks, 























© A Chinese has furnished us with rude sketch of one of these stalls 
and lithographed by himself, whieh, although without arlistieal pre= 
ions, and abounding in the usual defeets ofthe Chinese pencil, ts suf 
cently faithful and characteristic. As example will much betier convey a 
correct idea ofthe state of art amongst the people around us, than mere 
Aescription, we shall allow them, toa cortain extent, tobe their own illus 
trators. From the same desire (o exhibit our Eastern fellow-townsmen as 
they realy are, to our readers in Enzland, we shall, ogeasionally, in giving 
specimens of their books introduce, facsimiles ofthe igures with which they 
are embellished. "Rudo as the productions of native art gereraly are, and 
particalarly reekless of perspective and proportion, we are oflen surprised 
Diy the fidelity and vigour with which the character of the subject has. been 
au and bs broad doer or even bum which we shoo i ess 
have eipected, 
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not only are the whole of the professed letter-writersin full operation, 
Dat many cooles take up the trade for the time being, and assist in 
supplying the large demand, so that sometimes in passing slong 
the streets in the morning, we may count as many as from forty 
to fifty stalls, These occasional leticr-writers do not expend much 
on their outit. An old packing ease, oF a deal board frequent- 
Jy supplies a table sullicient for their purpose, 
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SHATR BYDASARI: Malayan Poem. 


With an Bnglsh Transtation and note. 
Iy order to assist European scholars, we shall annex translations 
to some at least of our series of Malayan works. This indeed 
indispensible from the imperfections of the best dictionaries : that of 
Marsden, for instance, omitting a considerable portion of the lon 
guage, and, although abounding in idiomatic expressions for the most 
part faithfully rendered, yet being very far from containing a suffici- 
‘ent collection for those who cannot refer to Malayan literati. It is 
obvious that, under such ‘circumstances, the most literal translation 
will be the most valuable, ‘The authors of the fragments which 
Dave hitherto appeared, with few exceptions, present the ideas of 
their original in a flowing English garb, adding and expunging with 
‘much license, and seeking rather to gratify their own taste than sa= 
tify the curiosity of their readers. Some of these translations, 
however, possess a high merit, and often when departing most from 
the words approach nearest to the spirit of the original. For a time 
at least, we shall not propose any higher aim than to facilitate the 
understanding of Malay in England ; and should we, in the progress 
of our labour, be induced to adopt a less literal in order to give a more 
true translation, we shall take care in our notes to explain those words 
and idioms which do not occur in the dictionaries. We shall reserve 
four remarks on Malayan literature for their proper place in the se~ 
ries of papers on that people, which we intend to commence in an 
arly number of the Journal. But with respect to their poetry, it 
‘may be proper to remark here, that while the ideas in general are 
simple, and spring nether from passion nor imagination: although 
they are by no means always devoid of these attributes, 
‘on distinguished by much tenderness and truth : the Malay poet, 
‘consulting the tasto of his nation, Looks upon verbal melody as the 
Great aim of his art. With a language essentially musical, and which, 
having grown under the influence of this taste, so abounds in melo 
‘ious expressions and combinations of sounds, that a Malay must 
almost perforce speak ia numbers, the poet finds no difficulty in 
giving beauty to the simplest idea. Add to this that all poems are 
suog or chanted, and that there are numerous words and expressions 
hich, being used only for poctieal purposos, always convey a poetical 
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‘meaning to the ear of the Malay, and the reader may be disposed to 
admit that the best service which any translator, who is not a poet, 
‘an render to him, isto help him to read Malayan poetry in the ori= 
inal. That no one may be deterred from doing s0 by requiring at 
the outset to master the Arabic alphabet, we give our first poem in 
Roman characters,* using, so fer as it appears necessary, Sir Wat~ 
LIAM Jowes' system of orthography} It may not be the best but 
unless we consent (0 adopt a common system, we shall never under~ 
staid cach other, and errors of pronunciation will eontinue to be 
‘multiplied as they have hitherto been. ‘The Asiatic Society has ad= 
hhered to the system ofits founder. The Royal Asiatic Society, with 
‘most orientaist, have followed it; and as no one had a Letter right 
than Sir WILLIAM Jovns to legislate on the subject, we would 
carnestly recommend all contributors to this Journal to submit to his 
rales, even when not entirely approving of them. 













"1h is the less necessary to give it in 
WR. Ba 


charactors 
is edition is 








‘ours, and by er of Learned notes, of which wg may occa 
‘with duo acknowledgement. 
following explanation may be usefal, 















the ¢ ta pine 
in 00 
the 0 in room 


ceb,as the w to user or ew in eulogy 
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SHATR BYDASARY. 


1 Difigarkan kisat etd ntyit 
RGjé didésé nigri Kambiyit 
Dikérang fékir dijidikan hikéyit, 

Dibiatkan shair serti berniit. 


KaGléh r4}6 sabigh nigrt 
Sialtén’ Agus bij? bestért 

Asulniah bagindé r6)6 {ng bhiri 
‘Melimpahlan pddé dagang bedpet 


Khabarnfé orang émpinié terms 
Baginds stilth 16}6 perkéss 
‘Tyéd6ldh Soh mnirés6s isch 
Antihléh képidé ésoh dan hist, 


BYDASARI : A Poem.* 


1 Listen to a tale of the history 
Of the King of a désa in the land of Kambayit. 
2 A Fakir composed and produced the story ; 
He made the poem as he had designed 








4 There was a King of a certain countey, 
Sultan Agus, the wise and accomplished, 
His descent was from good. Kings: 
He caused strangers and morchants to abound. 





own time relate 
King of might. 

Never had he felt misfortune, — 
But who knows of tho morrow ? 





* For convenient reference from the original, the translation, although 
‘Hot metrical, is placed in verses, live for line, with the former. 





NOTES, 


Line 8. ex? bijaks As our object is to write Malay in roman cha= 


‘acters a iis pronounced, and not as it is spelt, we deem it proper to con= 
Vert the Gj ky into the stort, although contrary to the practice ollow= 
by Marsden and generally adopted. The vowel before the final kis 
sometimes pronounced as if followed by a slight aspirate, but more often 
‘si the speaker abruptly stopped short when about to pronounce the ke 

n Literally, tomorrow and the day after. 
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7 Sri paddké sittin bastant 
Sith sah sag bette, 
Bebrépé bilan bebréps hari 
Hamillah Patri pirmessirt. 


® Dimi detanting ditf mékots 

Mifigkinléh hati bertambah chinté 

Lakaind mendépat bokét pernice 
Menanténg totsnié itl sire, 


UN Bebripé Mioningé didélien kirdjaan 
Sinantidsé féh bersiké siikiian 
Déténglah mésé beroleh kadukéian 
Bagindé menifigalian takhta kérgjian, 


18 Détinglah kapédé sudts mésd 
Meliénglah angaa dx angkss 
Angas, Gari birong perkes 
cnjedt eget rout bentat, 


a ar 


"7 When tho accomplished Sultan, the exalted and beloved, 
Hadbeen married 
Some months and some days, 
‘Tho Queen of royal race was prognant, 





© “When his majesty saw this 

‘The more his hoart was filled with love. 

At was as if ho had found a hill of jowels, 
To see the pregnancy of his consort, 


AL The Prince remained for some time in his realm, 
In contioual happiness. 
‘There came a time when, finding misfortune, 
‘The Prince left the throne of his kingdom, 





13° There came upon a certain time 
A bird ying from the heavens, 
‘The bird Garda, a mighty bird, 
Destroying and’ desolating tho ‘and, 


Notes. 


‘ine 14, ay Glnidé oF 43, Girdk Is « monscous bind, which 


Malay romancists usually evoke Tor the purpose of desolating a coun 
try. "hn ‘the History of Kedah it is related, “Maka datanglah saékor 
Doirong' Garda fing émit bésie : mika Sssaiak burong ha deipada 
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15 Dating menfémbar siéranfa bhind 
Gamparlésh siklian mulia dan hing 

Siisi negri gdindé giilénd 
Memb6wé divinis birding kéméné. 


17 Bégindépin sfdng dehédap orang 
‘Meningarkan gampar seperti pring 
Bertitah béginds réjé ing gérdng 
Gampar fai épdkksh korang ? 


19 Demflah meningar titah bégind& 
Berdéting simbih siatd bidéandun 





1 It came seizing, with a terrible cry. 

‘AIL were in commotion, high and low, 

‘The whole land, in a tumult of consternal 
Belook thomsclves whithersoever. 








17 The King, whilst in the presence of men, 
Hleard an uproar as of war: 
‘Then enquired the Prince, the bold King, 
“What is the cause of this uproar?” 


19 When the words of the King wore hoard, 
‘A cerlain Bidfonda approached Cand said y 


Norts. 





Jindh ehvichG, mabarafa Rewana: maka Garda fuipiin addanlan ith do 
‘sann_meachitl ‘Adalah than birong Giirda itd pi 
0g bana) 
fa, Maka segala benatang fang terbang dan fang melata er 
bit takit akan did td,” Although there is some contusion ‘here res= 

















Deeting the ancestry of Gurda, itis clear that his original was Gardda or 
‘Garra who makes 80 considerable a gare In the mythological romances of 
the Hindus, ypersonation of strength and swiftness, tho bear 


fr of VishnG, and from his frequently alding the gods, as ‘on the oc~ 
fasion alluded to in the History of Kedah. The Hindus generally 
Fepresent him as a youth with the head and wings of a bird, and 
fs the. vohicle of Vishnu this s his form ; but he is also described 
8 an adjutant, or a kite, The Malays have apparently drawn their 
den of Gurda’ trom the Tati bird, for they represent him as a bur~ 
ile, with a long beak, two heads and four talons, and 
0 prodigious, that, When he fies, his shadow covers a whole 
country. The Hindus relate, that when Garuda burst from the egg in 
‘which he was hatched, his ody reached heaven. The ldydng tayang 
(paper Kites, which’ tho Malays Cmen and boys.) delight at a cer~ 
tain season in’'Nying, have sometimes a garuda painted on them. 
Line 16. Ateraliy, the whole contents of the county. 
» 19. Biddanda, a life-guardman, 
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“ Doulat téankd, dil srf pada! 
Piteh siklian dipethambat Garddé.” 


Sitléh bagindd meningirkan sémbih, 
Daxjé iang mints pichat beribih, 

Mantripiin bingkit dédah ditabsh, 
Bertambéléh béginds hati ralbsh, 


2% Pitripiin hémil tdjoh bilan, 
Bertambéléh bigindé singat kashrolan 5 
Dipimpin béginds, turin berjilin, 
Swétdpiin tiédéh adh perbakélén, 


%5 Menférahkan disf samétaméta 
Képidé Allah tahén samasté, 
Patri dp berks; 
Berjélénléh sab dangan éyir mats, 


97 Bebyhpé melélt kémpong dan phdén, 

Solange pénas bi Cordage 
Teémnlsh finda keining sang lédéng. 
Bertambah pil, kalbiinié sidang. 


a 





“ Prosperous Lord, ({ prostratemyself) at your exalted feet! 
Al your slaves aro chased by Gartida,” 


21 When his majesty had heard this address, 
His gracious countenance became pal 

And the Mantris arose, beating their breasts, 
‘While trouble increased in the heart of the King. 





28 The Princess, too, was prognant seven months, 
And thesoul ofthe King increased exceedingly in sorrow. 
We took her by the hand, and went forth 
Unfurnished with a single provision, 





25 They committed themselves wholly 
‘To God the Lord of all. 
Tho Princess could not speak ;— 
She walked in tears. 


27 ‘They passed many villages and plains, 
Scorched at every step by the heat; 
‘The Princess efore of a beautiful yellow’ became dark, 
And grief tho while grew and gathered in their hearts. 
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2% Sémpeilh biginda kadélani Initan 
‘Tibohnié hiké berkrétkrétan 
Kind terkéit déri rotan 
mbéhan pate dangin kabrétan. 





SL Sikfenié thidé gl terprt 
Blés memandang kdlaledan fstef 
‘Titdah terbadé tiboh sindies 
Oleh biginda dipimpin fart. 


88 Séngatlih blés didélém hits 
‘Melthatkan halnfé édinda sit 
Sapanjéng jaldn bigindé berhinti 
‘Baring kihandanté biginds te 





85 Dilé bilan iid hart dan masa 
Liméhléh badan litéh dfrési 
Ditiaggon oth M4 lng Korda 
‘Trusléh béginds sata dewass. 


57 ‘Trdslah kakimpong #orang soddégar 
‘Jilénnié wilit terldli sikar 





2% ‘The Princo arriving within the wild forest, 
lis body was wounded and lacerated, 
Being caught by the thorns of the ratan — 

‘Whilst the Princess walked more and more hoavily. 





SL Her trouble became indescribable. 
Grieving to behold tho condition of his wife, 
Who was unable to support her own person, 
The Prince led her by tho hand. 


88 Deoply grieved was ho in heart 
To see the state of the beloved Lady. 
At every step tho Prince paused, 
‘Yielding to all that she wished. 


8% Two months and two days having now passed, 
And her body become weak and languid 
‘Without strength left any longer to support herself, 
Passed the Princo upon a time, 


37 Passed to the kampong of a merchant, 
The road of which was uncertain and very difficult 


SWAIN wipasant: 4 Malay Poen, 


Berhintflah baginds diltér pigée 
Berhintikan liléh siréyé bersandar. 


# ‘Ditéh béginds r6}6 saltént 
Kampong sip gardngan {ni 
Handah masoh tiéds brént 
Bailah slat berhenti disini, 


\I Pitet menéngfs sirdys berkéta 
Kakandé wif! Gpé bichéré kit 
SAkit prt résinis beta 
Berdabbar liniép didélém chité. 


1 Mashrol baginds td6 terkérd 

Hilinglah but, linkép bechérs 
Berkété dangan perlahén sided 
Kali tidn hindét berpates, 


' Mavilth tin bits berjélén 
Gégihlh sedikit perlahénlahin 
Mencherf sifigie tampit perhintian 
Sipiyé kité jéfigan kasisshén, 











Vhe Prinee rested without the fence, 
Hosted, fatigued, and leaning, 


Thon said the Prince, the Rajah Sultani, 
“Whose kampong may this be ? 

1 would enter, but fear to do. s0 5 
Wis Detter for us to wait here.” 


‘The Princess wept, and said, 
“Alas, my love! what shall we do? 
feel pain in my womb, 
And the heating of my heart is ceasing. 


‘The distress of the Prince was beyond measure, 
‘Lost was his judgment, his counsel was gone. 

(At longth) said the Prince with a soft voice, 
“Af you are about to be iit travail, 





Come, beloved, let_us wall on— 
Mako a gentle effort to sustain yourself 5 

That we may seek a river whero we may repose. 
Jn order that we may not be distressed.” 
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AT Berjélanlah bégindé lékf éstri 
‘Sambil bégindé mimimpin puitrt 

"Tipf sifigie ag hinda dicho 
Diié tigd Mngké singéh berdfrt. 


49 Sitlih bagindé sémpei ka péntei 
Dilthatnié. rahi ‘didtis Mantei 

Langkapléh sikalién kéjéog dan léntei 
‘Bain patel dsdch berjintel 








51 Bilanpiin sidéng pernémé rifé. 
Telog chiféché séfigat berchétt 
trou ot ede Dede 
Bégindépiin blas memandéng da, 


53 Pfrdsnfa bilan ampétblés hari 
Paka tigd, ding héet 





47 ‘The Princes went on, husband and wife, 
‘The Prince leading’ the Princess, 
Seeking for a river side, 
Paasing every two oF three steps. 





49 Until the King reached a bank 
And saw a prait provided with a deck, 

And completely farnished with kajangs® and lanteis + 5 
Hore, my Princess, recline at case.” 


51 ‘The moon was near its fall and festive,— 
‘The light of its brightness shining exccedingly— 
‘The Queen was in pain, unable to conceal tt, 
‘And the King looked'on her compassionately. 


83 By the moon's face it was fourteen days Cold) 
‘At the third hour before the dawn, 


NOTES. 


Line 60. Lantei—Moveable frames used for flooring n buts and boats, 
and made of split neebongs or bamboos, about half an inch separate, fas 
toned ‘with ratans.—Kajangs—Mats made of kajang leaves. 
‘y. , Daldiik Borjintei—To sit with the feet dangling 5 which the 
Maltys do, in preference to their ordinary practico, when fatigued with 
ney, ia order to allow the muscles t be relaxed, which they are not ia ; 
ordinary mode of sitting. A Malay on entering a house tired with 
‘yalking will seat himsolf with his fet hanging down, and apologeticaly say 
‘\aita moment till Thave recovered from my fatigue,” as its considered 
‘breach of manners to do 0 at other tim 
‘» 58. This and the throe succcedi 














‘verses are higlty melodious 








SHAIN BIDASAMI: 4 Malay Poem, 47 


Tamjam darja bersrisrt 
Bigindspin séfigat bléskan pate’ 
89 Sapiiisapst éiigin salétén 
"Bertokolii tases hajem dihutén 
Dangan thiréh berséhutséhutén 
Siperti mengiliiéhikan énéh altsu. 


97 Bilanpun sabléh disépit. dan 
Siperti mika éngh perdwan 
Mefiginté kékéséhnié inéilimahiin 
Bersélinléh patri sa’oréng perdmpyian, 


© Bersilfpléh Sdindé swordng pitet 
Phrdsnfé léksind Mandidért 
Sakitnis tifa ligh terpri 
Dirfba biginds képéle fstrt, 








‘The moisture on her face glittered, 
And the Princo deeply pitied the Princess. 


‘85 Softly sofly blew the south winds 
‘Tho wild fowl in the forest etied in concert: 
Anil the peacocks answered each other on every side, 
AAs if weleoming tho child of tho Sullan. 


‘ST ‘The moon on one sido was hidden by the clouds, 
Like the face of a young maiden 
‘When bashfally stealing a look at her lover, 
And the Queen received a daughter. 


50 Received the heloved Lady a princess, 
Whose countenance was like that of Mandidaei: 
Mer pain became insufferable — 
And the King supported tho head of his wife. 


notes. 


and Sonrous ; nor is the picture and its accessories unworthy of the 
anguage. - 

Line 87. Sapyt—~Probably derived from sepa to swesp, to wine dist 
pA dvan, swept by the clouds ; dispar dwan, hid or covered by. the 
‘loads. It is only used as thus applied’ to the moon, 

408, This elegant and refined use of the word satin ( which, in 
‘ts ordinary senses, is to pour from one reeaptacle into anothers to change 
‘the dross, to translate, ee.) is not noticed by Marsden or Van Lysinge, 

») 09. Mandudari—The wife of Rawant, ond eslebrated for het 
Deailty. 
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smain mpAsant: 4 Malay Poem: 


Xngbnié. patef paspé worn 
Piohnié bégi éshinghin kanchéné 
Laksind biifigé champéké wornt 
“Maka digubé swordng rani, 











‘Whe infant of the Princess, the lower complexioned, 
Was in beauty like the golden children, 





Like the colour of the champaka ower 


Malo into a garland by a Queen, 


(To be Continued.) 





‘TO ALL WHO AN WILLING TO AID IN ACcomPzIsinNe 
‘THE OBJECT OF THE JOURNAL. OF THE INDIAN ARCH 
PELAGO AND EASTERN AstA.° 


MANY of our frionds whose ld we have solieited in conteibuling 
Journal have expressed their willingness to give it, but some of then 
hhave hesitated as tothe topics on which they should treat, and others 
have pleaded a deicteney of practice In observing, and commiting ob 
servations to writing in a methodical manner, 

‘We have found it very useut in practice to draw wp a short mem 
randum of ao before proceeding to make enuieles on any sub 








Jeet, because if frequently happens that, when thinly engaged in the 
‘work, some aspects of it assume an undus relative interest and carry 
‘away the auontion from others, A genceal scheme of dosidcraln may 
‘prove equally useful tn reducing to some order the enquirios of thors 
‘who are about to Investigate a district or country as fully a8 they cau, 
‘and in enabling those whose design is more limited to select any sub 
Jeet to which their own taste, information or opportunities may most 
‘neline them, 

‘We have prepared the subjoined scheme of desiderata to assist out= 
-solves and others and should any, notwithstanding its defvets, Gud it 
of use in directing thetr enquiries, wo bog they will not forget that 
‘tho Journal wil alwoys be open and at hand for contsibutions to. grterel 
Snformation ofall sz graph to. treatise, and that, from 
tho number of eopies which wo shall distribute amongst Socicties, Jour 
uals &c. in Indi, England, the Continent and Amerie, such contrib 
‘ions willbe sure to reach those who will best appreciate their value. 

‘To those who aro disposed to ald inthe collection and communication 
of facts, but who may be doubtfut of their ability todo 80, we would say 
tn the words of Sir John Herschell,— There Is searcely any well in= 
formed persow who, if he has the wil, has not also tbe power to add 
something essential to the general stock of knowledge, 1f ho will only 
‘observe regularly and methodically some particular clase of facts which 
‘may most excite his altention, ot which his situation may best enable 
‘him to study with emet.—tn short there Is no branch of cieges, what 
fever in which, at least If useful and sensible queries were dstinety 
proposed, an immense mass of valuable information might nat Ne eol= 
Jected from those who, in their yarious lines of life athome oF abroad, 
stationary or in travel, Would gladly avail thornsetves of opportunities af 
Doing useful 

© The objectis to gather from all soureet, and publish in the Enge 
lish language, knowledge, inthe widest onse, of the Archipelago Fro 
9 Theroughest notes on any ona of the particulars mentioned im 
tha Scheme of Desiderata, ill be useful and acceptable, 
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Every subject has its common and obyious as well as its more latent 
scientile aspect. Things which we are apt to consider as devoid of 
Sntinsie interest or value Beeause they are familiar, often, when viewed. 
‘merely in thie former aspect, form the most attractive matter of popt~ 
Tar books of travels. We are occasionally surprised to find the minds 
‘ofthe most intelligent classes In Kurope and America occupied on the 
‘most common details around us, and evincing the liveliest interest in 
nd we have often 10 regret that, when facts 0 familiar to us and 
‘0 easy of description ave worthy oftheir attention, more care hes not 
‘been taken in describing thom correctly. Any resident in this part of 
the world who Would ake the trouble to give a short account ofthe com= 
rmonest matter around him with thet accuracy of which only a resident 
fs eapablo, and in the spirit, of with some reminiscences, ofthe im= 
pression which ts fist sight made upon him when everything eastern 
1 new and striking, would be sure to find grateful readers, and often 
to correct some prevailing errors, ia Europ. 


SCREME OF DESIDERATA FOR THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO 
&. 


























1. Physical Geography and Naturat History of the 
district oF country under observation. 

1. Cont aon, proportion 
to low, and dry 1 wot landy—Lakes,—rvers,—tides and marine cur 
reais, &. 

2," Ca) Temperatae ofl, water and ground. (6) humldity of 
sirand ground, Ce) aumospherical pressure. Ca) evaporation. Ce 
quant ofrain. Cf). dew. Cg) fogs. Ch) winds and tempests, 
C2 slectscty. (1). average annual proportion of cloudy to clear 
days. CL) purltyof atmosphere o he reverse,—causes of impurity. 

















Com) seasons. 
Geology and mineralogy.” 
Botany* (a) description of plonts and their uses. () Bo~ 





tanieal topography or the distribation of plants in the istrict or country. 
5. Zoology? Ca) description of animals. (6) enimal topo- 


met Il, Human Inhabitants. 

6. Races by whom the district or country siohebited. 

‘7, Thain respective physical and mental characters.—ez. gr. Ca.) 
stature and proportion of paets,—genera bodily coafiguration,—peca- 
Tarte ia form of head in particular, and of other pats ofthe body,— 
physiogaomy,—compexions. Cb) health, longevity, —diseases,—mor— 
lal. Ce) ages otpuberty and marriage, proportion of the sexes,— 
hasty or the revese,~polygamy,—ordinary number of births in a f= 

















+ Weintend to prepare fr eieulaton a aren of querie relating 
branches of knowledge. = rast 
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inily. (4) character of intellect,—degree of cultivation, —retinement or 
coarseness offeling,—suscoptibilty to music, poetry, de.,—benevo- 
lence,-—revengefulness,—verecity,—general robustness or Weakness of 











haracter,—Independence or servility,—pride,—respect for rank, age, 
‘women, learning c.,—attachment to oftspring,—morality,—influeneo 
of religion de. 


8, Intormisturo ofraces, and varieties of physical and mental cha- 
racter thereby produced, 

‘9. Influence on physieal and moral chorecter of fuels falling under 
1, % 8 4 and 5 ofthe preceding heads, and also of diferent occupa 
tons oF modes of life, 

10, Numbers, distribution, industry, of the population, 
‘comparative view of the occupations, arts, architecture (genera 
acter of eottages, houses, public edifiees,) de. of each race oF yarle- 
ty; ond any obsorvablo deviations i these matters by foreign settlers 
from the practice ofthe place on the one hand or of their mative country 
‘on the other. 

LL. Political and public characteristics: Government,—amount and 
soarees of reveoue,—expenditure for public purposes of a politcal, et 
‘omical, religious, educational or charitable nature,~public and sock 
{nstitations,—Iaws, elvil and eriminal,—customs,—religion and religi- 
‘ous obsorvances.—Distinetive national felings and habits,—war, di- 
plomacy, commerce, navigation, emigration, reception of foreigners 5 
prejudices of state raco or religions and generally, how the people as a 
nation, oF Its constitacnt tribes or classes, afect or are affected by other 
nations, tribes or class 

12, 'Sociat habit, including festivals, coremonics, games, amuse 
ments, songs, dances, hospitality, charity, salutations, compliments, 
ilts, social fotercourse Dotween tho sexos, usages connected with 
‘deaths and funerals, withthe momory ofthe dead &e. 

18, Marriage,—domestio habits and economy,—authority and 
power of husband, position of wives &’c.,—condition of servants, — 
"usages connected with births, —tralning of children,—eduention,—rell~ 
ious instruction &e, Dress,—bathing,—food,—modes of eookingy— 
‘meals, —eonfectionary,—Cuse of seree, tobacco, opium, arrack de.),— 
domestic animals, and their derivation and yaritios,—items in the ex- 
penditure ofa fori. 

14, Generat characterises produced by moral and tntellectual 
eharacter not falling under previous heads.—~crimes,—superstitions 
(spirits, genii, witches, or other supernatural beings, saints, charms, 
falismans, omens, magic, astrology, alchemy de ) 

SQ Thesubjects included under heads 11,12, 13 and 14 require 
to be considered with reference not only (othe different races inha~ 
biting tha same district, lut (0 the afferent classes, castes, grades 
fr soetal positions ofthe individuals composing the same rac 

Aerivation, — composition (it litle 





eral 
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tunowa, give vocabularies, specimens of writings and colloquial phrases: 
ec.) dialects, —diversties of pronuneation &e, 

16. Livarature,—general character,—works in different classes of 
‘composition, and their merits,—specimens of the most approved and 
vopner—eultivation of iteraturo,—popular recitations de. 

V7, Science and fine arts:—Arithmetic, astronomy, divisions of 
LUn,—welghts and measures,—instruments for ealculation or mes 
surements,—medieine,—musle,—painting, seulpture and earviog. 

18, Econemical productions, Industry of the country, and Oeew= 
ations: 

(ju) Naat productions procured without cultisation de —vog 
ble (wood, ratans, dyes, gums, &e.) mineral (precious stones, me 
tals, coal, &e, onimal (Aish, trepang, tortolseshell, wax, de. 

(0) Agriewtsurs,—diferent kinds of cultivated plants,—thele als 
‘ribution,-—respective quantities, description of each particular plant, 
‘is habits, favourite Locales, eimate, soil, manure, different modes of 
‘altvation by tho same or difrent vaces,—machines, implements and 
‘animal used,—arts and manufactures carried onion, and connected with, 
plantations,—eeonomy of cutivation,—eapital orindustry how supplied, 
expences,—remuneration of Inbourers,—profit,—landed. wenure,— 
ens, opeention of tasex upon labour oF produce &e, 

Ce) Manufuctures and arts,—deseription of all articles made oF 
‘manafactured and of tele raw materials, tho processes of making or 
Imanufactring therm, Ineluding tho tnstenments used in 0 doing, 
ships, bots, Vebleles, articles inado of wood, metals, &e., roofing, 
rats, weaving, cloths of all sorts, dyeing, carpentry, bricks, hewry 
stones ils de. de. 

‘Tho ecouonyy ofeach kind of produce, art and manufactare. 

(it) Iuernat traffic, and external commeree,—carroney, barter, 
roi lending, interes, partnerships andjoint transactions, means, 
‘woes an cost of correspondence and carragey—markels, shops and 
‘elas of viele eeonomy,—fuirs,—eaports and tmports,—harbours,— 
navigable rivors,—regwlations and hmnposts at seaports and thelr effect 
bn eommierce,—navigation and {ts economy,—eommereial Intercourse 
‘vith other nations,—naturejand amount of commercial transactions. 

(6) Division of labour, azconnt of every species of occupation, — 
tne number of persons engaged init ts effet on the person, habits and 

iaracter,—pecaliaetis fo the dwelling places, domestic economy &e. 
of those engaged in it,—the estimation in which itis held,—its ave~ 
sage enumeration, and general personal and social advantages or dis~ 
advantages. 

19, General topography, 4. e. accounts of towns, villages, public 
edifices, antiquities, monuments, burlal-places ée, 

20, ‘Physical, medical and moral topagraphy, 1... loeal varieties 
tnd peculiarities in different sections ofthe distriet or country In ply= 
ital form, health, climate, character, habits, and generally in respect 
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‘ot ony of the subjects included under the preceding heads and not per 
{aiiing tothe next head. 

21, Beonomical opography,—satisties ofeach natural or civil di~ 
sision ofthe country, with reference to its aguieulture, soll, and other 
tireumstances affecting its economleal value,—its capabilites for in- 
‘teased productiyeness of all kinds, and for supporting an inereased po- 
ulation its adaptation from climate de, as a rosidence for the more 
adventurous and indastrious emigrating race, such as Europeans, Chi- 
nese, de. 

°,° General remarks on the subjects Incladed underheads 11 1018, 
‘with reference to their condition relatively to other couniries—sugges- 
Lions for the improvement of 17, 18, &c. 

“2° Ina Scheme ofthis kind there is almost unavoidably some repo- 
tition, because itis nota scheme for one connected work, but a series 
of suggestions and samples for obtaining contributions under any head, 
or relating to any particular, There aro two modes of dealing with 
fis subjects which an example will best explain, A partieular art for 
Jstance, may be followed over every district, and through al the tribes, 
‘ofa country, and the variations which it undorgoos io diferent hands ot 
places, will give to such @ mode of description ahigh interest. On 
{he other hand, a single tribe may be taken and followed into alts te 
tnd work, and this will give a complete view of the tribe. 
‘istory.—Original derivation of inhabitants,—progress of po= 
pulation and civilization, agricalturo, arts &c.,—changes inlaw, usages, 
‘and manors} inux and influence of new races ae. 

4% Alinost ell tho subjects mentioned Jn this scheme havo thote 
Listorieal aspect, and their true present character cannot be fully un 
‘drstood without considering the .sories of successive events and 
{in whieh thelr existing condition has resulted. 






































9 Tho reduction of every species of information that admits of it 
santo an arithmetical or aceurate quantitative form, although sometimes 
attended with labour, gives ia fur greater valuo, both for practical and 
fcientife purposes, than if it were merely stated in a loose or ge~ 
neral manner. Almost every subject has its quantitative point of view, 
tnd If this bo neglected, & most Important, and, in many cases 
‘tho essential, eloment of Its real science has mot been furnished. 
‘Thus tables of dally temperature, humidity, rain, wind, electricity &e., 
fare meteorology expressed at large, and the science resolves itself into 
fan exhibition of them by shorter expressions, Everything physial or 
oral should be considered descriptively 60 as fully to express its indi~ 
vidual or intrinsi existence, and quantitatively, so as to ascertain its 
relation to the whole, that i, ts importance and influence fn the general 
system of things of which It forms an integral part. Without attend~ 
{ng tothe sunimation af facts, no correct yiew of a nation or country 
cane esented, At is the association of dierent plysieet aud ano~ 
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ral beings, powers and influences, that gives ils distinctive character 10 
‘country; and that association cannot be understood without a defi- 
‘ite description ofeach kind of being, power and influence, an approxt— 
‘mation to their respective number and quantity, and an estimate of the 
‘mutual Induenee and relative importance of the sum of each. Geogra~ 
phy is only a seience so far asi strives to attain this estimate. When 
it shall completely succeed i will take ts proper rank as the greatest of 
all geiences, because it will be an induction from the results of every 
‘other, and furnish true statistical laws for the attainment of the 
greatest human good in every region. Meantime every contribution 
fof @ slogle fact, oF correction of a single error, helps to complete 
ts basis of da 
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ECTING COCTIN CHINA, 
By tho Right Reverend Da, Le Pavan, 


Bishop of Isauropolis and Vicar Apostolic of Lower 
Cochin China. 


FORMATION OF THE MONARCHY. 

Ty the course of tho fifteenth century, the King of Tongking 
‘took possession of some provinces close to his kingdom, and sub= 
ject to the King of Ciampa, In the sixtoonth contury a family 
‘of Tongking, called ““Ngu yen," who had rendered many services 
to the King, was by him raised to the dignity called “Chua,” which 
‘was the first dignity after that of the King culled “Vua." ‘Tho 
descendants of Chua Ngu yen obtained the governorship of tho two 
provinces taken away from the King of Ciampa. In tho samo 
century this family shook off the yoke of the King of Tongking, 
‘and this gave birth to the kingiom of Cochin China, which was 
thus called by the Portoguese to distinguish it from Cochin on 
the Malabar Coast. The natives called it fist “dn Nam" (the 
peace of the south) a name which is still commonly given to it, 
Dut its official name, after many changes, is at present “Dai Nam.” 














© Written by his Lordship for this Journal at the instance ofthe Honora 
‘Ble Colonel Buitorworth, C. B., Goveraoe ofthe Straits Settlements, 


50 DETAILS RESPECTING COCIIN CHINA. 
KINGS OF COCHIN CHINA, 


‘Twelve Kings have reigned in Cochin China since the formation 
of the monarchy. 
The first, ‘Tien Vuong, reigned from 4570 to 4614, 





Second, Sai Vuong, dito 4614 to 1635, 
‘Third, Thuong Vuong, ditto 4635 to 1649. 
Fourth, Hien Vuong, ditto 1649 to 4668. 
Fith, — Ngat Vuong, ditlo 1668 to 1692. 
Sixth, Minh Vuong, ditto 41692 to A724, 
Sevonth, Ninh Vuong, 172A to 4787. 
Eighth, Vo Yuong, ditto 1737 to 4765. 
Ninth, Hien Vuong, dito 4765 wo A777. 





‘Then there was an interregnum of two years. ‘Tho Tongquine 
took the northern part of Cochin China, Some rebels called “Tay 
Son,” occupied the throne up to 4804, In this year the legi- 
timate King “ Gia Long,” aftor having gained many advantages over 
the rebels, being assisted by the counsels of a French Bishop, 
Mgr. Pigneaux, Bishop ’Adran, and by many able French officers, 
recovered his kingdom, and, in the following year, took that of 
‘Tongquin, and assumed the title of “Emperor.” He died in 
4820, One of his sons succeeded him under the namo of “Ming 
‘Mang.’ He was the famous persecutor of the Christians. He 
iod in 1844, and at the present timo his son, ‘Thien ‘Tri, is in 
‘the sixth year of his reign, 

‘The old family of the Kings of Tongking still reckon many par~ 
tisans in this portion of the kingdom. ‘They have often made 
efforts to shake off the yoke of Cochin China, but without success 
At present thoy aro so weak that they have little hope of again 
rising by their own exertions from their humble condition. ‘The 
Kings of Cochin China have also taken successively all the king 
dom of Ciampa, and the greater portion of Cambodia, so that the 
country called in maps Giampa and Cambodia belongs almost en 
tirely to Cochin China, and is chiely inhabited by Cochin Chinese. 

There are on the mountains, which divide Cochin China from 
Laos, many wild tribes 5 some of whom are subject to the King of 
Cochin China ; others are only his. tributaries, and others finally 
are independant. 

































DETAILS RESPECTING COCHIN CHINA. él 


‘The King of Cochin China is himself tributary to the Emperor 
‘of China, from whom he receives investiture when he ascends the 
throne ; and he is obliged to send him an embassy with presents 
at least once every three years. 


POSITION AND GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS OF COCHIN 
‘omisa, 


‘This country extends from, Pulo Ubi in the 8° 25" to 25° lat 
tude, north, Its breadth is from five to six leagues. Tongking is 
much larger. It begins at the river called Soth Giang, about 
47° 45° north, It is divided into fourteen prefectures, the names 
‘of which are as follows, beginning from the south.— 

‘Ng an,—Thanh Ndiy~—Thonh Ngoai,—Wung hoa,—Nam Th 
fong,—Nam ha,—Hai_ dong,—Kinh bae,—Son Tay,—Cao bang, — 
Lang bacy—Thai ngvyen,—Tueyén Quang, and Yen Quang. 

‘There are in Tongking only two towns properly so called, Ko 
ho or Bai thanh (the town of the north): the former capital of 
the kingdom: and Vi huang, a pelty commercial town. They some~ 
times call the chief place of each prefecture, a town; but impro~ 
pperly, because there are gonorally so few inhabitants, that it is 
more a village thao a town. 

Gochin China properly so called is divided into fifteen prefectares. 
It may also be considered as divided by nature into three portions, 
which form Upper, Middle, and Lower Cochin China. Upper Co- 
chin China, which is in the north, comprises three prefectares 

‘Tho first, Quang Binh, is close to Tongking. The second 
Quang Tri, and the third Thua Thuon, in which Hud the expit 
‘of the whole kingdom is situated, This town’ is built almost ia 
the European style. Tt was surrounded by strong fortifications un= 
er King Gia Long by French offic 

‘The portion called “Middle Cochin China” comprises six pre 
fectures : Quang Nam, in which isthe fine port of Youron : Quang 
Ngai, a sterile province: Binh Deoh, one of the finest and most 
renowned provinces of the whole kingdom : Phu yén, a province 
rather rich : Khon hoa, or Nhia Trang, a hilly and fertile country : 
and Binh Thuan, a very large province, which comprises the old 
Kingdom of Ciampa : it is barren, and not much inbabited in pro~ 
portion to its xelent, and has many wild animals of al kinds, such 
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Be DETAILS RESPECTING COCITIY CHINA. 


sis the tiger, the wild buffalo, the elephant, the rhinoceros, ele. ele 
Ht would be most dangerous to travel slone in this country. 

Lower Cochia Chisa, or Dong Nai, comprises seven prefectures 
‘Tho first, beginning at the north, is Bin Hoa; the second, Gi 
Dinh, whore is the town of Sai Gon, formerly frequented by French 
‘vessels, ad laid down on charts ; the third, Dinh Tuong ; the fourth, 
‘Vinh Long ; the fifth, An Giang; the sixth, Ha Tin and the s 
venth, called formerly Nam Vang, and now Trin. It is in this 
last prosince that the town of Colompé, the former capital of Cam- 
Doin, is situated. It has been lately taken again by the Cambodians, 
an it is said, that it will be difficalt for Cochin China to kee 
this place, owing to the want of sufficient troops, 

All this meridional part of Cochin China is the more fertile on 
account of the many rivers which intersect it in all directions. 
Bt produces rice in great quantity, and it also yields cotton, mal~ 
erties for sille worms, and fraits of all kinds. It is justly called 
the “ Garden and Granary of Cochin China.” Unfortunately luxury 
produces many viees. Hence gamblers, drunkards, opium-amokers, 
‘and, a8 a consequence, robbers, are found there in greater num~ 
Ders than in any other part. Journeys are generally ffected by 
Troats, but rivers afford every facility for navigation, and a large 
‘vessel might go up very far. 

‘Tongking and Gochin China are traversed throughout by a royal 
It is the only one that exists in the country. 
In mang places it is badly eoastracted, and not well kept. 1 have 
‘heen along it from Sai Gon to the royal city. It is intersected 
hy a great many rivers or rivulets, without bridges, which you 
anust either wade through, or eross ia a boat 

There are some very high mountains, chioly between the pro~ 
vinees of Nhia ‘Trang and Pha yéa, and those of Quang Nam and 
i Thién, the passes of which are very difficult. It would bo 
impossible to travel in a earriage, aavl one cannot ride on horse- 
Diack far, for the horses being unsiod, are unable to carry a man 
farther thau aif a day's journey: the Mandarias generally travel 
fn a liter. You mect here and there trained bearers, who, how= 
ever leary the bumlen may be, ean go far in a short time. Those 
ssho curry the royal despatches go filly Ieagues in a dag. 
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muvens, 


‘The chief River in Tong King is “Séog Ca", or the Great 
River, on which is situated the ancient capital of Tong King. 
The French and English had formerly an entrepét on it. It re~ 
ceives, on its course, many large streams:—Sdng Chay in the 
province of Tuyen Quang, Song Nene and Song Diem in the pro 
vince of Hung Hos, Tue Duc in the province of Lang Son and 
‘Thien Duc ia that of Hai Dong, join the same at its mouth, ‘The 
Song Ba, the source of which is in the Mountains of Laos, and 
which falls into the sea close to the Port of Cua Lac, is also a 
large River, ‘The Sdng Mo in the province of Ny An empties 
itself into the sea by three branches, It is a great and large Ri 
ver. ‘The Sodg Giaubh, which divides Tong Cing from Cochin 
China, is half a mile broad about its mouth. The Séng Vé in 
Quang ngoi; the Song da Lang in Phu yen; the Song Luong in 
Binh Thuan; and the Song Com raub, which separates this. pro 
vineo from Lower Cochin China, are all Great Rivers, But the 
finest and largest ofall the River of this country are those of Lower 
Cochin China; being almost all branches ofthe great River of Laos 
and Cambodia, called Mekon. It has four principal branches up 
‘hich the largest vessels might sail further than the limits of Cochin 


China, ‘They are in some places moro than a mile in breadth. 





MOUNTAINS. 


Cochin China, throughout nearly the whole of its length, is sit 
ated on the dectivity of the mountains: inhabited by the barbarians 
called Keviol: which separate it from Laos. This chain of moun 
tains stretches from the wost of Cochia China, ina north and south 
direction, from 44° to 22° of latitude, By this position the surface 
is agreeably diversified, clevating itself, as if by degrees, in the form 
of an amphitheatre, from the shore of the sea to the summit of these 
‘mountains. ‘Thero are numerous lateral brancltes, which stretch 
own to the sea; hetweon which there are formed many vallies and 
‘even large plains, of which the soit might be rich and fertite with alt 
the variety and beauty of the vegetation of the tropics, if it were not 
almost generally abandoned to its spontaneous productions, and de- 
Drived of the aid of a sklfal culture. ‘The two principal prolongations 
‘or ramifieations of this chain of mountains, are those which se~ 
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parale the province of Quang-nam, in which is found the harbour 
‘of Touron, from that of Thua-thién, where the capital is situated, 
and which is called Aivan; and those which divide the province 
‘of Tha yén, and Nia trang, and which is named Deo Ca. There 
so a secondary chain of mountains which separates Tongking 
from China. ‘The greater part of these mountains are only in- 
hhabited by some barbarians; the Cochin Chinese, and much more 
the Europeans, cannot live on them, on account of the insalabrity of 
‘the ait which we breathe there. T once took refage upon the. side 
of one of these mountains in order to find an asylum against per- 
secutions but { had reason to repent of it, I was attacked by a 
ery serious illness, whilst two elevés, whom I had with me, there 
Jost their lives, These mountains offer a very varied spectacle to the 
view ; hero are frightful precipices,—there arid rocks,—elsewhere 
verde, stroams, waterfalls and trees; there are lofty peaks which 
project themselves above the clouds,—and, in other places, a level 
surface, commonly covered with extensive forests, 
MINERALS. 

We do not find on the mountains of Cochin China a single 
oleano, either active or extinet: but in many places mines of 
gold and silver occur which the natives do not know how to 
‘work, ‘The Government itself employs means for working the 
tines which only discourage the workmen, Much gold, however, 
is collected from the sand of the mountains. This sand is thrown 
{nto the neighbouring river, and the current disengoges the parli= 
cles of gold, which are collected, but with much pain and fatigue. 
tis in this manner that they seek the gold in one of the mountains 
which are situated opposite to the harbour of Touron. But the 
principal mines of gold and silver aro at Tongking. Mines of iron, 
copper, lead, tin, and of tine are also found in abundance. 
































CLIMATE. 

‘The latitude of this country sufficiently indicates the high tem~ 
perature of the climate, We may conceive that it must offer a 
sensible difference in a length of fourteen degrees. ‘There is never 
‘any ice, snow or frost, nor even hail; bat the cold cannot fail to 
be sharp in winter from the 23rd to the 15th degree, when the 
‘wind blows strongly from the north from the 45° to the 40? win 
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for does not make itself felt except for some days by a wind more 
‘or less cool, and in general univholesome. In the meridional part 
called Lower Cochin China, there are six months of dryness, and 
six months of rains these rains produce a great humidity in the 
atmosphere, which renders the province unhealthy, especially about 
the month of April, the time when the rains begin to fall; the 
cevaporations which then proceed from the ground are an almost 
seneral cause of fevers and other diseases. In the northern pro~ 
vinces the time of the heavy rains is in September, October and 
November. They sometimes fall in such large quantity that they 
produce inundations which spread over the whole country ; these 
ggonerally occur during a period of five days in the mouths of October 
and November. These inundstions last two or three days, and 
contribute much to fertilize tho soil ; they also. sometimes cause 
great disasters. In November 4844, an inundation dosolated the 
whole of the province of Thua thidn ; the rain was accompanied 
by such a violent wind that all the bouses and nearly all the walls 
‘wore overturned during one night ; five or six thousand persons 
petishing. In tho month of November last year, afler a hoavy in 
tundation, the earth of a field in the neighbourhood of the capital 
sunk in one night, and formed a take of 12 fuet in dopth, 30 
feet brond and 420 foet in length. I was consulted as to tho 
‘cause of this phenomenon, of which thoy had never had an ex= 
ample, and which even infused some fear fato the soul of the 
monarch who governs tho kingdom. Not to leave the ques 
tion without answer, I said that we might supposo that the wa- 
ters, running from the heights of the mountains with impetuosity 
‘and in great abundance, had excavated a large and deep tunnel, 
and that the carth of this field, softened by the rains and de~ 
prived of support, had thas fallon in. ‘This reason appears to me 
to be very plausible, but I leave the decision of this question to 
‘more scientific persons. 

Jn Lower Cochin China there are not such abundant rains ot 
similar inundations, but, on the other hand, the ground being al- 
‘most on a level with the sea, in the high tides, the water of the 
rivers overflows and covers the whole country. It is this which 
renders this part of the country the most fertile of all. They 
thaye only one crop of rice in the year, about the month of Fe~ 
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bruary, but this single crop yields much moro rice than the two 
‘crops which they have in the other provinces, the one in April 
and the other in Oclober. Sugarcane, tobacco, cinnamon, silk, 
cotton, indigo, yams and potatoes are also very abundant. Fruits, 
such a6 citrons, plantains, pine apples, and many other kinds are 
‘also more common ia this part than in others: it is on account 
‘of this that they say in the language of the country that it ix 
easy to find there the means of living,—it is to bo regretted 
that we are obliged to add dut it és difficult to live there (in 
‘good health) 











PLANTS, 
further furnish excellent woot 





Resides minerals the moun 
Yor timber work, such as the pine, the oak, teak wood; and also 
the ebony, aloes wood and the eagle wood which they use as me~ 
icine, aad which they sometimes sell in China and at Japan as 
high a8 400 dolls the pound. These presious woods, (o which 
the cinnamon tree ought to be added, are ordinarily roscrved for 
‘the king and the great mandarins. Much, however, is sold surropti~ 
tiously. The most common tree of of more daily uso, is tho 
bambi. ‘The areca and the betel are also cultivated with tho grea 
cat care and yield a largo profit to the proprictor on account of the 
general uso which is made of the areca and betel in the country. 
“The toa of China grows badly in Cochin China; the tea of the coun 
try is inferior in quality: it is less strong and less heating than the 
{ea of China, Amongst tho medicinal plants, they principally make 
uso of angelica, of the large celidony, of the Chinese smilax, of 
master wort, and Tiguorice. Tho herbal of Cochin China has ben 
already published; 1 propose to sabjoin it to this paper, for which 
reason I have the Less enlarged here upon this head. 


















ANIMALS. 

‘The mountain and forests of Cochin China are inhabited by the 
‘elephant, thinoceros, tiger, oar, the stag, the bear, the buiTa- 
Jo and many other wild animals. ‘There is a menagerie in the 
King’s garden; one of his amusements and favorite sports, is to 
cauiso an elephant or a buffalo to fight with a mozzled tiger. ‘There 
ae at least 60 elephants at the royal city, and from 20 to 30, 
Jn each province, a few excepted. ‘The domestic animals such #3 
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‘oxen, cows, end buffaloes, ste very common, but they are pros 
active of litle profit, except in the way of labor. ‘Their fel, 
is far from agrecable to the taste; it may even be said that itis 
‘bad, because they bestow no care ia fattening these animals. They 
are entirely unacquainted with the good custom of milking the 
cows. ‘The flesh of the hog is the most delicate; itis much su~ 
perior fo that of our hogs of Europe; it is tbe custom to kill & 
pig each time they give a dinner to a certain number of guests. 
There are some flocks of sheep in the neighbourhood of te ea 
pital, Dut they do not eat thom, without doubt for a good 
son; they do not shear their Mlooce; it is very dirty and yields 
almost nothing. Goats are very common, and are, with good 
reason, more prized than tho sheep. ‘Tho courtyards are gene 
rally well furnished with poulty, ducks, and geese with which 
they ean feast themselves at a cheap rate. Tho horse of Cochin 
China is small and weak, it can searcely carry half the load of 
cour European horse; it is only good for making a journyy of 
some hours. 











MARDOURS. 


‘There are on the coasts of tho Cochin Chinese empire as ma- 
ny Ports as fifty seven. Seventeen in Tongking: Cua Uc, the 
farthest in the north; and Cun dai Binh, at the mouth of the 
‘great River called Sdng Ca on which is sitnated the former ca- 
pital of Tongking, Ke Cho; Gua Hd; Cua Traly; Cua Lins Cua 
Biko; Cua Xign, ‘These sevon Ports are situated between the 
20th and 2st dogreos north latitude, Cua Thuoe; Gua La 
Cua Tritn; Cua Hound; Cua Bich; Gua Bang; Cua Hlan bon, be- 
tween the 49° and 20° ; Cua Thai; Gua Tro, between the 48° and 
49°, The two best and safost af all these Ports are Cua Dai 
Bioh and Cua Lae. Both were formerly resorted to by Euro~ 
pean vessels. 

‘There are seven Ports in Upper Cochin China situated between the 
46° and 48°: Cua Gianh, at the mouth of the great River which 
‘separates Cochin China from ‘Tong King; Cua Dong Hoi, a large 
‘and fine Port close to the cbiet place of the province of Quang 
Binh; Cut Tong, a large Port; Cua Viel; Cox Thuan; opposite 
‘the Royal citys this Portis not quite safe, a large vessel may aor 
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chor withia it, but she must be navigated by a clever Pilot, as it con: 
tains many shoals: Cua Ta Dong and Cua Moi, both Ports whose 
anchorage ground is difficalt. 

In Middle Cochin China between the 45th and 46th degrees, there 
4s the first, largest and safest of all the Ports of Cochin China, the 
Port of Touron: it has been by some writers described as the 
finest Port in the world, and itis at the present day the only one 
esorted to by European vessels. The next to it is Cua Dai or 
Hoi An, called Fai Fo by Europeans and frequented by theit 
first vessels which resorted to Cochin China. It is very close to the 
chief place of the Province of Quang Nam. Cua Ap Hod and Cua 
Dai Quang ngsi, a large Port between the 44° and 13° Sa Huonb, 
Kim Bong, Tan Quan and Gua thi phu. Between the 43° and 
44° are Cua Gia close to the chief place of the province of Binh 
Dinh, a very large and frequented Port, and Cua Mai nha, close to 
the chief place of the province of Phi yén. Between the 42° and 
48° Cua da Ran a large Port, and Cua hon Khoe. Between the 
44° and 42° Coa Cam rank a safe and spacious Port. 

In Lower Cochin China are Cua thé Van, a most safe Port; Cua 
Cangio a large, spacious and much frequented Port, in which there is 
much water; Dong Tranh ; Soi Rap, not much resorted to; Cua Tin, 
1a great and large Port much resorted to; Cua Dai nof accessible by 
large vessels or even to large Boats; Cua Bang Cén; Cua Cé Cl 
Cua Vam Ray; Coa Cha Vang; Cua Ba Thac; Cua Mi Thant 
Ganh Han, Cua Bd Dé, Cua Lon, Cuo Ong Doc; Cua Cay Quao ; 
Gua Rach Gia; Cua Can Vot or Compong. It would not be prudent 
toenter several of these Ports without clever Pilot, owing to the ma= 
ny shoals. The Ports of Cochin China, where the anchorage ground 
is safest are: Dong Hoi, Touron, Hoi An, Tan Quan, Cua Gia, Cam 
Ranh, Can Gio, Cua Tien, and Can Vot. 


Towns. 

















There are no Towns on the coast. They are all situated ot 
some distance from the sea, but one may reach them by going 
up the river which leads to them. There are only, as I have 
remarked elsewhere, fire towns properly so called, in the whole 
ofthe kingdom; two in Tong King, Ke Cho and Vi Huang; two 
jn Cochin China, Hu and Sai Gon; and Colompé in old Cambo- 
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dia, Touron and H6i An and the chief places of each provines 
are merely large villages, the inbabitants of which amount to about 
8,000 souls, and they are governéd just the some as other vil- 
Tages throughout the kingdom. 

‘The Great Mandarin, Governor of each province, the Collector 
General and the Judge reside at this chief placts which is called 
‘Tinh or Town of the first ofder. ‘There are also Towns of the 
Second order ealled Phu, and of the third order called Huyén go~ 
yerned by inferior Mandarins; who are like our sub-prfects and 
Chiefs of arrondissoment in France. But the word Thanb, used 
{fo designate all these towiis, means nothing else, in the language 
fof the country, but a “walled circuit,” ‘The redson is that the 
Houso destined for the Mandarins is enclosed by walls: But this 
‘word should never be understood in the sense we give in Europe 
to the word Town.” 

Each Province o Prefecture is generally divided into 5 or 6 
Pho, oF sub-prefectures, and into 8 or 40 Hoyen, or arrondisse- 
ments, 














oPULATION. 

Wis dificult to know accurately the population of Cochin China 
1 believe that one would not go far from the truth in stating that 
the number of the Cochin Chinese amounts to 49,000,000. There 
ake besides about 3,000,000 Barbarians, and subjected Cumboidians, 
Which makes a total of 46,000,000 inhabitants, 


TAXES. 
‘Taxes are levied pon ground in proportion to its quolity and are 
divided into thrée classes; They are patd inrmoney for uncultivated, 
fand rice for cativated ground. They are generally low, but not well, 
apportioned; beeaise the collectors ar easily bribed. There is aio 
a personal tax for the heads of the chief houses. What is more 9- 
fravating for this pdor people are the pubic eorrées) and the ved 
{uals which each district is compelled to provide the soldiers enrolled 
jn it; for tho Government does not provide them with the third part 
Gt their expences, The mayor or head of each district has it in 
Charge to make vp the required number ofsoliers and lery dul 
He does not receive any salary for this office, On the contrery 
Fvery often subjects him tobe logged with the ratan end to harsh 
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treatment, for, when the daties are collected, he is charged to remit 
the same to the great Mandarin, who does’ the daties of a Collec- 
tor General, and he is responsible for the whole district: This great 
“Mandarin is paid by the King; but a very small amount is allowed 
hhim: his fixed salary amounts not to above the value of one hun 
‘ced dollars yearly. However, if he performs his duty well, he 
sometimes receives (besides his salary) gratuities which mostly con- 
‘ist of fine silk vestments. These gentlemen take also good care to 
‘compensate themselves by their exactions from poor people. 


INDADITANTS. 


The Cochin Chinese occupy a lower rank in the scale of civiliza~ 
tion than their neighbours the Chinese. But the resemblance of 
their shape, their colour, and their featares, as well as the identity of 
their manners, their superstitious ceremonies and their customs, indi- 
‘ate a common origin. The universal practice of chewing betel and 
areca and of smoking tobacco, which reddens their lips and blackens 
their teeth, joined to their notural ugliness, render them saficently 
disagreeable to European eyes. A pouch oF little bag of sill, attach 
‘0 to their girdle, or suspended from ther shoulder when they are on 
journey, containing arecs, betel and tobacco, forms a necessary part 
of their dress, of whichever sex and of whatever condition they may 
the. Every person in the least rich or distinguised ig followed by a 
servant, whose office it is to carry the instruments and the ingre- 
ients which serve for mastication and smoking. This people is 
of a childish and servile character. They make no difficulty in 
submitiog to the most humiliating meannesses before the authori 
ties to whom they are subject, in order to obtain what they desi 
Ihence the repeated prostrations in token of their devotion and sub= 
‘mission. When they are interrogated, they never give themselves the 
trouble of answeriog the truth, they only think of giving to those 
with whom they are speaking a reply which will please them. It 
is requisite to knew them well in order not to allow oneself to be 
eceived by their knavery and duplicity. There is more indepen 
ant spirit and less hypocrisy in the manner of the inhabitants of 
Lower Cochin Chins. It is the Tongkinese who show most out 
‘werd humiliation in action and speech before their superiors, and 
in whom one remarks the most bypocrisy. 
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‘The Cochin Chinese, in general are possessed of good reason- 
ing powers and judicious mind itis this which makes them vi 
ry susceptible of instruction. We meet very many amongst them 
‘who are endowed with a very happy memory, such as we rarely 
see amongst Europeans. I have met many who could recite long 
pieces of verse which they had only read one oF two times; but 
in general they are indolent and lary ia spirit; they do not make a 
step, without being, as it were led and conducted by the hand, 
Moreover, they only possess the talent of imitation in an imperfect 
ogree. They invent nothing, and improve nothing. ‘They are not 
strangers to feelings of friendship, gratitade and affection; however, 
in general they require to be led and Kept to their duty by fear. 
‘Theit manderins know thom well, ond; in consequence, they do not 
the blows of the ratan, 

‘Among no pagan people can we oxpect to find models of chasti- 
ty, modesty or morality, ‘The idea of evil is much obseured in them 
by the passions, custom, and the absence of instruction, The Co- 
chin Chinese are given to vices, but less than many other heathen 
people. They have less pride and less immorality than the Chinese. 
Gamblers aud drunkards are very numerous amongst them, and 
they have many othor faults; but they have also estimable qualities. 
‘They are generous, not in regard to strangers whom they dread, 
‘but amongst themselves and in respect of those who exercise any 
authority over them; avarice is a rare fault with them, They aro 
not at all hasty oF ; U have often admired how easily pa 
gans forget injuries w ch our erisfiane of Barope iaracd in 
the sublime maxims of the Gospel, would resent all their lives, 

‘The Cochin Chinese have an erect carriage. They are in general 
fof feeble health; strong amen form rare exceptions: a very grest 
umber of children die before the age of reison: old person of 60. 
70 and 75. years are less common amongst them than in Europe, 
Diut those of 80 and upwards are found in very great numbers. Ia 
these hot countries the breath of lifo which sustains the aged, is 
more tardily extinguished. 

‘The: heat and the uocleanness prodace’many infirmities in them,— 
sores jn all parts of the body and: all kinds of skin diseases. Tho 
average number of children in each family is six or seven, and it 
very frequently rises to 10 or 125 which multiplies the’ populatione 
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very rapidly. Food and maintenance cost so little that the poorest 
do not give themselves any trouble, and have no dread of being able 
to nourish a numerous family. Polygamy is allowed; and has be- 
come a general rule amongst the great and the mandarins, that isto 
say, amongst ali those who have the means of maintaining several 
‘women. According to the ideas of the country, it is obligatory to 
take a second wife, when the first has no children. Fors say they, it 
is a great ingratitude towards one's parents not to seck the means 
of perpetuating their race. It is a maxim derived from Mencius, 
a Chinese philosopher, and is spread and rooted in the whole na- 
tion. This polygamy is the greatest obstacle to the progress of the 
Christian religion amongst the gfeat, but not at all amongst the peo 
pple. Adaltery, on the part of the man only, is regarded but as a 
‘ery light fault. Ifthe woman has no child, she will not be liable to 
‘punishment on account of adultery. Af she has one chil, it isa ca- 

31 crime, which according to law ought to be punished with death. 
AC she has several children, she ought (o have her body cut ina 
Inundred picees, and thrown into the river. Parents are attached to 
their children. They never expose them, and do not kill them 
as they doin China. Only sometimes they sell them, when they are 
in great misery. A Cochin Chinese cannot be a slave, according'to 
Jaw, but they may bave barbarians for slaves, and they have 
some, 














Flax is unknown in Cochin China; the cloths of which their gar- 
‘ments are made, are of silk or cotton. In fall dress the outward 
garment should be a long robe with large sleeves, of a green colour 
for men, and violet for women. It is to be observed that in the 
‘Northera provinces the garments are worn longest, and that they are 
progressively sborter, as we advance towards the South. Thus at 
‘Tongking the upper dress ought to descend to the ancle, or at least 
to the middle of the calf; in the neighbourhood of Hut it only 
descends to the knee; and in Lower Cochin China in does not pass 
the middle of the thigh. For the rest, itis every where very de- 
cent and modest. The Annamites allow their hair to grow; they 
roll it up and fasten it with 2 comb on the top of the head. 
‘The men as well a the women ordinarily wear a handkerchief or a 
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1hind of turban on the head, In journeying, and when they expose 
themselves to the rain or the sun, they have a large hat, made of 
Jong leaves, which serves them for umbrella and parasol. All go 
‘with naked feet, without stockings and without shoes: Mandarins 
‘sometimes wear sandals in their houses: The sabots in use in the 
country are so inconvenient a covering for the feet that they ean only 
serve to walk a few paces. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


will not enter into much detait on the manners and customs of the 
country; this would earry me too far, I will content myself with 
saying that the Cochin Chinese have inclination and optitude for 
trade, and that the situation of the country, the coasts of which are 
watered by the sea to so large an extent, with its numerous Ports, 
‘much facilitates the intefeourse with foreigners. But it is to be 
regretted that despotism, under which this people are crushed, 
does not allow them to give themsolves up to commercial affairs 
fon any large scale. ‘The king aims at monopoliting trado with 
foreigners, and is subjects have not the right of building vessels: they 
are only permitted to have small boats unfit to proveed far, They 
seldom leave the coasts of Cochin China, and if some go to Sin- 
gapore or Macao, they do so surreptitiously and with litle ga 

Rice and every description of Pood, is cheap in Cochin Chi 
nna; Qne can easly live on five or six dollars monthly. ‘The ni 
tives seldom spend one. ‘The meridional part being, as I have said, 
the more productive, money is also more common in it and food 
dearer. Servants t00 are on low wages: the highest pay is six 
dollars a year. Labourers or workmen are hired at oue dollar 
per month, or four cents a day: this is the highest price, ‘The 
further you go to tho Northwards, the price of food and th 
lary of servants progressively diminish: because there is less trade 
and afluence, 























HOUSES AND FOOD. 


Arehitectore is yet, in this unfortunate country, very rude in its 
Alements. ‘The walls of houses do net ordinarily consist of any 
‘thing else than some branches interlaced, aud sometime plastered 
with clay, and more offen with mud or even cowdung. In Lower 
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“Cochin China the roof is commonly covered with leaves; in the 
lather provinces they cover it with rice straw, or with a kind of 
Jong grass called Tranh. Many houses are olmost entirely made 
‘with bambG and some other woods. In somo parts they are built 
‘upon piles. The public edifices are covered with tiles, and have 
‘thick walls of brick. 

Little farniture is foond in these houses, and few household 
tensils. Some pots, some cops, two or three mats, bits of wood, 
‘ome porcelain spoons, and that is all. 

Rice forms the most essential part of their food, tho same as 
{in China; they could not make a single meal without rice. They 
‘most often eat it with a bad ragoat of fish, pungent beans, and 
‘water of very salt fish which they exll mudc mam At great 
inners their table i farnised with the Gesh of pigs or otber 
animals, amongst which ought to be cdmprebended dogs, foxes, 
and frogs. They ordinarily make three incals a day, always wit 
rice. Breakfast they call the morning rice; dinner the noon rice, 
and supper the evening rise, The rich driak tea from China, and 
the poor the tsa ofthe country. They have a kind of wine made 
from vice or milfet which wecall arrack, and which is nearly as strong 
as our brandy. There are vines which grow spoutaueously on the 
mountains, but the grape is very acid, and will not do to make 
‘wine. ‘They sit, with the legs crossed, four of five persons round 
4 cireular table, end thus eat, each holding @ bowl of rice in his 
Jhand. The women never eat at the same table with the men. 














CONDITION OF THE WOXEN. 


AAs in maay other Asiatic countries, the women ia Cochia China 
are in a state of the most abject degradation. The rich regerd 
‘them a8 destined to serve 2s the instraments of their pleasure, and 
‘the poor of their wants. For this reason they are, devoted to 
offices which requico the greatest bodily fatigue, and are subject- 
cd to such a submission to the lords of creation that they can~ 
not hare a will of their own. The labours of the fields are or- 
inmily their portion. They guide the plough, and handle the 
spade and matiock; from morning to evening they wade in the 
‘water transplanting rice. They carry provisions to market. They 
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‘cultivate and they manufactare the cotton and silk for the use of 
their families, They offen take the principal part in commercial 
affirs. ‘The Cochin Chinese women, however, more fortunate than 
‘those of China, do not submit their feet to torture in order to 
sake them small and pretty. They have also sufficient liberty 
‘of motion, and of communication with strangers; their habitaal inno~ 
cence leaves 0 room for the jealousy of their husbands. But these 
remarks only spply to the lower cas of people; forall mandarias, 
5 well as the king, amd those of his family, imprison, so to say, t 
‘wives and their concubines, and exercise over them, as overall their 
Snferiors,the most absolute authority. Concubines are slightly subor 
nate tolegitimate wives, but real harmony rarely reigns between them, 
ANTS AND SCIENCES, 

The Cochin Chinese have litle knowledge of painting and sculp= 
ture, Some amongst them, however, shew talent and facility inthe 
acquisition of Arts; but they have no school for teaching them 5 
and men of natoral talent are discouraged by the prospect of being 
‘employed in working almost gratuitously for the king, if they give 
proof of ability. They have made some progress in music and the 
comic art; that is to say, they play some instruments and some eome~ 
dies which please them; but this music and these dramas would be 
far from ageeeable to tho taste of a European. In agricultare 
‘and architecture they aré inferior to the Chinese, Thoy work me~ 
tals with a passable skill and neatness. ‘They do not at all know 
hhow to manufactare porcelain they hay that of China, It is i the 
Duilding of ships that they have attained the greatest perfection. 
‘They have vessels which are made in a masterly mannee with 
‘osier, and plastered with a paste made of diluted mad and sea shells. 
Bat ordinarily, their vessels are constructed with five planks joined 
together without any kind of earpenter’s work; they make. them take 
the requisite form by exposing them to fire. They are attached to 
‘each other by pegs of wood and united by four loops of bambi, after 
‘which they are plastered with oil and bitumen. Two eyes are paint 
vedatthe bows of their ships and vessels, to denote the vigilance 
‘which ought to characterize those who guide them. ‘They are re= 
‘markable for their power of resisting the shock and the viotence of 
‘waves, as also for going close before the wind, and for quick sailing, 


(To be Continued.) 
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SOME CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
‘THE RAFFLESIA PATMA* 


ay the HEER ZoLLiNoRR, M. Bat. Soc., &c. 


‘Twis flower, which still contioues a problem in botany, and a 
rarity in the collections of botanists, appears not to be so scarce 
‘as has hitherto been believed. I know that it occurs on the south 
‘coast of Java on the hills near the boundaries of the Residencies of 
Passardwan and Bexdbie; I foand it also on the mountain Watargan 
near Puger on the south coast ofthe division of Bondowosso, The 
flower was brought to me from Jengawar ia the same division. All 
these places lie in the ime formation, and consider that the Raf- 
flesia is an exanthem of the roots of Cissus Scariosa Bl. and may 
‘oceur whereever ils mother plant grows. It is sill uncertain whether 
amy specimens helong to the species which Blame found on Nusa 
‘Kambangan, Blome’s specimens must have beea larger. The'larg~ 
‘et I possess do not attain so much as a foot in diameter, and 
moslly only }—f f This plant probably occurs also on Nuss 
Baron and, it is likely, aloog the lime hills which nearly sur~ 
‘ound the whole south coast of Java. have often seen on one root 
of Cissus scariosa three or more Rafllsia. It does not occur on the 
‘the sand of the coast as many believe and assert, but mostly in the 
ravines and humid hollows of the lime rocks. The Javanese of 
Eastern Java name this flower Pidh mo or Pidehméd. It is 
‘scarcely possible to concieve what idolatrous notions are entertain- 
‘ed concerning the flower by this people. An ordinary man would 
not be able to find it until after he has fasted and prayed, or been 
sancifed when he goes to search for it. The ower is prepared 
‘with other articles as a medicine which is used after delivery by 
‘women, in order completely to purify the matrix. Its also amongst 
‘the most reputed aphrodisiacs of the Javanese, although only for 
‘women of the higher classes. Common women would be taken 
sick were they to use this medicine. It is further said that if a 
‘woman ofthe people has recourse to it, and afterwards going out on 
{foot treads on some dirtyplace, she will ever after forfeit the inclination 





* Translated for this Journal from the Natwur-en Geneeshundig Archief 
voor Netrlands Indie, 
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of all men. The Javanese reckon the Raflesia properly amongst the 
fungi, an opinion which is parly received in science, at least in s0 
far, that we have placed the plant in the mataral system as a link 
between the sponges and the higher plants, 
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A GLANCE AT RHIO. 
By J. T. Tuoxson, Esa, 
M, Newcastle Nat. Hist. Socy., Surveyor fo Government. 


‘Wr let Singapore in tbe H. C. Steamer Hooghley for the neigh 
Douring Dutch town of Rhio, (we call it neighbouring, in this part 
‘of the world, tho’ distat 50 miles), on the morning of the Ast. 
inst, (Joly). Daybreak found us off the Pan Shoal,—a large coral 
reef situated in the centre of the channel, and a stumbling block 
to mariners,—there being no good land marks or transit bearings 
for clearing it, nor beacon to denote its position. As the morning, 
‘advanced, we found continually disclosed to view the numerous 
Dusby Islands which bestod the calm waters of the Strait, until at 
‘noon, we anchored off the small Island of Piningat which fronts 
the seltlement and fort of Rhio, 

From the anchorage we could not help admiring the neat ap- 
pearance of the town and its vicinity, with the well built fort 
crowning a grassy eminence, the white walls of which, standing out 
feom the surrounding verdure, helped to give variety to the pic~ 
turesque scenery. The town of Rhio does not stand on the Island 
of Binting, bot on a smal island adjoioiog it called Polo Pining, 
from which itis divided by a narrow strait. It is to the prodace 
of the large island that Rhio owes it importance, having been long 
‘known for its gambier and pepper cultivation. The island of Binting, 
ying on the bigh road between India and China, seems to have 
heen of early importance, affording excellent harbours and shelter 
from the storms of the China Sea in the North East monsoon ; and wo 
find Marco Polo, in his celebrated travels, mentioning it under the 
fname of Bentan, while Singapore is passed unnoticed, The shape 
of Binling isnot, as its name would denote, that of a star, though 
the uotulored Malayan voyager, who could only view its shores in 
etal, might be led to fancy such a resemblance in the numerous 
Tong poiats and capes which radiate from the body of the island. 
‘Tho shape is more a crescent, whose conver side stems the waves of 
‘the China Sea, and in the concave side of which the calm harbours 
already noticed are formed. 

On landing at the wooden jetiy, we found the European town 
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hhidden from view by groves of frit trees, and were only eonvine- 
ced that we were init, when, on stepping ashore, we found our 
selves in front of the public offices. To a Singaporean the change is 
striking. In five hours from an English town, surrounded by every 
thing as nearly English as the climate will allow, and where King 
Tish eustoms and manners prevail, you step into a place where every 
thing appears strange and foreign. ‘T'was midday, but nothing was 
stirring. Every thing was death-like in comparison with our own. 
busy Commercial Square. The Dutch Sopoy, with his conical 
long peaked bat, lounging in front, when asked if mynheer was in 
office, responded with a yawning Tréddd, which spoke volumes. 
He and all had retired to their siesti. We took the opportu 
of looking about us, The town, small as itis, we found to be laid 
out with a truly Dutch neatness and regularity. The houses of the 
Europeans, embowered in groves of oranges, mangostoens and other 
tropical fruit trees, imparted a cheerfulness to the otherwise dull and 
Tonely settlement, The Residency House is a handsome building 
‘whose facade is ornamented with bold pediments supported by coup 
Jed columns of the Roman Dorie, It was only a subject of regret 
{to us that a building, which would so much add to the beauty 
‘of the place, is hidden entirely from the principal appronch to the 
settlement by closely plantod trees. The fort on the hill, eom- 
rmanding the town, is approached by a drawbridgo thrown over a dry 
‘moat that surrounds tho works, The plan is square, with bastions at 
each corner. Tt was built from the remnants of the immease fort 
‘which protected Malacca, th stones having been brought in ships from 
that place during its brief occupation by the Dutch prior to 4824, 

‘After paying our respects to the Rosident and his Assistant, we 
sallid forth to view the Chinese and native part of the town. In 
proceeding, we passed the chapel, a small building, neavly a face 
ile in miniature of the Protestant charch of Malacea, whose style 
i that which used to prevail in Holland and some parts of England 
200 years ago. ‘The Chinese town is built on each side of a simi= 
circular street, and presents a considerable contrast to the European, 
‘The same attention does not seem to be bestowed oa tho cleanliness 
of the thoroughfares as in Singapore, the drains being fall of filth, 
‘with the usual accompaniments of swine, ducks and geese luxuri~ 
ating to their hearts’ content, It had been generally reported 
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hhat the Chinese of Rhio were more respectfal and less surly to 
Europeans than those of Singapore,—but our observation did not 
confirm this as no difference could be noted, nor had they the 
same idle inquistiveness of this class in Malacca as might have 
heen expected in a small town. Gambling is allowed, and, we 
‘were informed, farmed out by the Government. ‘The gambling 
shops were all adjoining and open tothe street, They could not fat 
to excite our curiosity, seeing how vigorous the Singapore Police are 
in rooting out the evil in the British Settlement, ‘The shops seem= 
ed generally to be but thinly attended, but there was suficent to 
convince the observer of the ill effects which this propensity entails 
‘on the Chinese, The gamblers consisted of the debauched opium 
smokers and the leprous, whose wan eountenances lighted up now 
and then by intense anxiety as to the result of their venture, were 
‘only to bo contrasted by the forlorn and reckless looks of others. 
‘This picture might be thought overdrawn perbaps, were it not men~ 
tioned that all Chinese re strongly addicted to this vico, so much s0 
‘ling passion, and persons of all classes attend 
the gambling table, The miserable appearance of those who areseen 
there would mark thom as rained and the dregs of the population, 
‘who, useless for other employment during the day, idled until night 
brings about its usual revels, and company. ‘There has been much 
diversity of opinion regarding the propriety of the government deriving 
1 rovenue from this souree, and, without expressing an opinion, it 
‘will sufice to note the arguments on both sides, First, say the op- 
posers, government by sanctioning gambling lend their support 
and countenance in maintaining the viee, thus ruining their subjects 
for revenual purposes,—keeping an open door for the ruin of the 
young and vnvitited,—and causing a general demoraliztion of the 
people, ‘The advocates of the farm, on the other hand, say, go- 
vernment by taxing gambling directly discountenances the vice in 
the same way as it does by taxing opium smoking and spirit drink- 
ing, and instead of having a shut door where the addicted may pur~ 
¢ their vices beyond the pale of public opinion it would foree 
them to attend the farmers tables openly, which those only who had 
no regard for character would do; a policy which particalarly 
recommends itself in such places as Singapore and Rhio, with = 
nigratory, shifting and mixed ponulation, where, if any good is 
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cffeted at ote time itis lost when the places of those who may be 
ameliorated are supplied by others having all their native vices 
about them, and where the total suppression of gambling will 
always remain an engine for corrupting the Police. 

We took leave of Rhfo at 8 P. af. and paid a visit to Pulo Pin- 
8 This island pos- 
rable population, and is of some note in the Mi 
Annals of Johore. It contains the palace of the Rajé Mads, one of 
the officers of the former court of Johore; and it was here that the 
regalia altached to the sovereignty of that once powerful kingdom 
and now in possession ofthe Sultan of Lingin, wore deposited. The 
possession of these relics was considered of much importance to 
the British interests previous to our treaty with the Dutch in 4824, 
Dut they fell into the hands of that nation, whose Commissioner, it 
is related by Capt. Bogbio, wrested these insignia of royalty from 
their keeper, Tiankd Pt, in 4823 to bestow them on the chief 
‘who sided with them, ‘Tho frst object of interest that attracts the 
eye is & new fort which the Raja is building for protection against 
the Ildndins, as we were informed by his gunner, who conducted us 
over the place, not contented until we had soen every thing, and who 
‘was very careful to impress on our attention its similanity to the fort 
of Rhio, Its a harmless way of spending money at all events, as it 
is fanked by a higher bill on one side and another of equal height 
‘on the other, Beneath the fort stands the Raja's Palace or rather 
house, and, close adjoining, a remarkable mosque which is being 
Douilt by a Chinese convert to Mohomedanism, called Hi Momen. 
‘The plan is said to be the same as one at Mecca. ‘The Raja. was 
Dusy celebrating the noptials of his son, and on advancing into the 
enclosed court, we found several thousands of Malays and Chiaose 
assembled, creating as much sound, discord, and music, on various 
instruments, as ean be well imagined. 

Jn the centre of the Court hung a large bell. To the north was 
placed a balei or audience chamber, and, near the soutb, what was 
‘taken to be the house of the Raja. From the audience chamber to 
the house there extended a double line of natives dressed uoiformly 
and carrying a musket each. Others were in tho Malay garb, cat= 
sying spears adorned with red hair, called tombas. The balei was 
crowed with people. After the ceremonies were over, the bride= 
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‘groom, a boy of 44 dressed richly for a Malay, was carried on mens 
shoulders to the house, accompannied by the principal people attach 
‘ed to the Roja, On passing he was saluted by the quasi soldiers 
ala militaire. Next came the bride enclosed in scarlet curtains 
hheld extended by a frame, and excluding her from view. Immediately 
followed what we inferred to be matrons of noble blood, whose 
Jhandsome appearance, fair complexions and peculiar gait, betoken~ 
ed them to be inmates ofthe Rajah’s harem. ‘Then came groups of 
all sorts of ladies, young and old, black, brown and yellow, to the 
umber of af toast six or seven hundred. This stream of feminity 
poured from the audience chamber and filed the dwelling house, 
‘where no more could be seen of them, Now commenced the roar of 
‘eannon created by our friend tho gunner on the bill, The imitation. 
soldiers formed into a circle with great gravity, and, lod on by 
‘an ugly drummer and fifr with conieal glazed hats and long pe: 
they commenced a slow march round and round. Their native 
leader was now discovered amongst the motely crew, bearing in 
his hand a staff of authority, and though bare fected wearing a 
‘ap with a gold band, militory frock coat, and dirty white trow- 
sorts First he heads his gallant band with staff erect and tocs 
well pointed; now he breaks off into the centre to admire the 
intoxicating whirl; then advances the Panglimé pring taking a 
crease from under his sarrong, with which he describes a small 
‘concentric cirelo round and round, keeping time in short step with 
his troops, until well tired of the amusement, whon he stops on 
‘sudden, throws up his erease in the air, catches it by the hilt 
halts his bare footed monsters, and marches them off the ground 
‘with great eclat, The din of gongs noxt commenced and the 
screeching of Chinese wyangs, the busy hum of which was long 
heard after leaving the scene. 

‘These Molays all wear their creases by their sides as in inde- 
pendent states, and their women display the samo shyness of 
slrangers as in other Mabomedan countries, running away at your 
approach, but at the same time displaying, notwithstanding their 
sham modesty, that species of coquetry so well described by Scott 
of the two maids on Waverley’s approach to the House of ‘Tally. 
Veolan, At dusk we reached the Steamer, tolerably well satisfied 
with our six hours ¥isit to Rho. 
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Although it may appear out of place in a description of this kind 
to touch on the physical nature of the Islands and vicinity, stl, 
having examined a considerable part of thom on previous oecasions, 
‘we will give a slight ketch before concluding. The Island of Bia- 
tang bas been visited on various parts between its eastern and most 
‘western points along its northern shore, as well as in the 
nity of the town of Rhio, and, geologically considered, it may 
be said to present a coatinuation of the features that prevail on 
the southern part of the Malayan Peninsula. ‘The same iron stone 
for laterite covering is to bo met with, spread over the surface 
‘ofthe country ina greater or less degree, as is seen in Malacca 
‘ahd Singapore,—at some places the laterite diminishing to a thin 
stratum of gravel, throe or four feet beneath the upper soll, 
and at others protruding itself and spreading out on the sur~ 
face, in blocks and stones, Along the northern shores from Blansh 
Bay to Palo Panjang tho formation was observed to be of gra 
nite, of coarse grain containing little mica. In many places the 
Dlocks aro of enormous sizo, and rear thomselves up in fantastic 
shapes out of the sea, on the shores, in the vicinity of Round 
land and Palo Panjang. On the western extremity of this latter 
Island an immense pyramidal rock rises out of the sea, towering 
to what we guessed to ve about 450 foct from the surface of tho 
focenn, while others we observed fo have a columnar structure 
restiog on a small base. Oo the Eastern point of Bintang, the rocks 
take a stratified appearanca, and it is diffcalt to deside for want 
of sections whether they are of plutonic or sedimentary origin. This 
rock again protudes from the bottom of the son at distance from 
the shore with a strike N. W. and S.E, and dip neatly perpen 
dicular, rising within 40 feet of the surface of the water and forming 
the dangerous reet called the Postilon's Shoal, a cause of des 
truction to soveral English ships until Inid dowa by a Dutch man 
fof war of that name. This rock is clearly visible from the suefice 
in clear and calm days. While tho northern part of the Island is 
all of granite rocks, the centre where Rhio is situsted, is com= 
posed of shales of different degrees of induration, their strata being 
much tiled up and devoid of regularity. ‘They appear to be 
nonfossiliferous as far as has been, observed, 80 claim litle at= 
Jeation from the Geologist, but they contain quarries of clay slate 
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that aro used in buildings for fags to be laid in Mooring Se. 

‘The island of Bintang as noted before contains many projecting 
Thead lands between which are frequently deep bays and wide 
‘rocks, and there being no large rivers to deposit their alluvium, 
‘we find that what otherwise would long ago have formed into 
valleys aro still claimed by tne waters of the sea, Some of those 
hays seanly divided the Island, and one we noticed on our ap- 
proach to the Harboor of Rhio, ponetrated its wide surface as far 
as Large Bintang hill, whose wooded slopes rose abruptly from 
the edge of the waters. ‘The surfico of the country is general~ 
Jy Tow, and can seldom excoed 80 to 400 feet in heighty as is 
tho case with Singopore and a great patt of the territory of Sohore, 
and those clovations that become conspicuous arc isolated, Tho 
highest of those is Large Bintang Hill, about 4200 fect in height. 

‘Tho soil as far os observed was found to be poor, being a 
reddish clay immixed with vegetable matter, and unit for any 
General cultivation excapting Gambier and Pepper. The produe~ 
tion of these articles of commerce wo wore informed has been 
considerably curtailed, owing to the plants and vines being worn 
‘out in the older cultivated districts; and the Chinese who are the 
cultivators have consoquently in great numbers abandoned the soit 
for fresh locations in Battam and Johore, 
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‘The preceeding table has been compiled from the newest censu¥ 
cof the different residencies, to which access has been kindly given 
in the course of my journey through Java in 1846, Most of the 
lists contain the numbers of the census of 4845, That of the 
Residency ot*Bage'en only is for 4813, ‘The accuracy of the 
ambers is judged differently by the local authorities of the dif- 
ferent residencies. Generally it may be considered that 
the residencies are the numbers stated too high, In many they 
fare certainly too low. ‘The population of the Residency of Ba- 
glen, no census of which bas been taken daring the Inst three 
years, may certainly now be reckoned to amount to 700,000. 
‘There does not exist any regular slatement.of the census of the 
Residency of Sarakarta, but it may be foretold, that the improvements 
fn the internal government of this popolous residency planned and 
already partly put in operation, will specdily admit of a census, 
‘the result of which will probably be a igure of more. than 800,000 
souls. This I know respecting one of the greatest residencies of Java, 
that an exact nominal census of some districts gave a number near~ 
ly one half higher than the figure of the negligent reckoning of 
the year before. We may confidently believe that at present the 
true number of the population of Java exceeds 10,000,000.— 
‘Abont 30 years ago the number, according to Raflles, was scarcely 
4,605,270, and thus not ono half of the present. It is scarecly 
necessary to mention here, that tho inhabitants of the Western 
residencies of Java are for tho greater part Sundanese, those of 
riddle Java proper Javanese, those of the Eastern residencies for 
the greater part Madurese, The military are partly European, 
portly Africans, parlly Javanese, Madurese and Bugis. In the 
residencies of Batavia, Samarang, Bagelen, Djocjocarta, Madioen 
and Surabaya are the strongest garrisons. In the assistant re~ 
sidencies of Togal, Pekalongan, Japara and Rembang, there are 
no troops. The particular statements of the poputation of the 
different residencies will be inserted in following numbers of the 
Tijésebeit, 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES, CONTRIBUTIONS. AND 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Earthquakes in Java, 
Barthquake at Barjoemas. 

ON the evening of Saturday the 20th of March, about + past 
7 o'clock, a brief but rather strong shakirg of the arth was 
felt at the capital of the residency of Banjmas. It was re- 
‘marked that on the same day, particlarly in the afternoon, un- 
usually large columns of smoke ascended from the crater of Slamat 
(on the mount Tagal.)* 

Earthquake in the district of Modjo redjo. 

On the 24st March and $d April, violent hurricanes sccom- 
panied by heavy rains and light earthquake shocks, occasioned 
damage in the district of Modjo-redjo, division Modjo-herto. A 
number of large trees were torn out of the ground, and more 
than a hundred houses, pondoppos, and paddy-granaries were 
Blown over. ‘Two men were wounded by trees falling, and one 
of them died in consequence. 








‘The Tin Mines of Malacca. 
Extract of a letter from T. NROBNONNER, Esq, to the Editor 


THE constantly increasing productivenoss of the Malacca ‘Tis 
‘Mines renders them @ matter of considerable interest. Many of 
the principal miners have retired with competencies to theit native 
country (China). ‘There are now about 50 mines, and some 
have been opened near the abode of the Jaliins, who, instead 
of shewing any hosile feelings, have heen of essential service to 
the minors by guiding them through the impervious jungle to the 
streams aud places where it is supposed the metal will be found 
in abundance. It is much to be regretted that so much specie 
4s annually taken out of the settlement by the Chinese for trans- 
‘mission to their families in China. They are, after all, in one sense, 
‘unprofitable colonists; and X am glad to observe that a spitit of 


Javasche Courant, 3st March 1847. 
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emulation is beginning to shew itself amongst the Malays, as a 
‘company of them, I hear, havo been formed to work the mines. 





Gutta Percha. 


Dp. p'ALMUEIDA has sent us the following memorondam wit 
reference to the mean made of him in cometon wth this. pro 
oot, ante, p. 22. 

Dr. ehlon Yet Singapore for Calcutta in the latter end of 
November 4812,—arrived at Caleutia in the end of December of 
the same year,—tet Caleatta in the middle of January 4843 by 
‘the Steamer  Hindoostan", and arrived at, Southampton about 
the end of March. A few days before leaving Singapore he 
Dought from the natives some whips made of the Gutta Perch, 
some of the prepared substance, and some of it in its primitive 
states this specimen being presented for the first time for sale at 
Singapore, During Dr. d’Almeida's passage 10 Bogland, he gavo 
1 piece of this specimen to Mr. Charles Carnie, then a passen- 
ger in the same Steamer, who, although a resident of Singapore, 
‘was unacquainted with this product. In London Dr. d’A. give 
1 portion of the specimens to Mr. W. C. Crane to be analyzed; andy 
bout the ond of April 4843, presented the remaisider to tho 
Royal Asiatic Society, A letter of acknowledgment from the So- 
retary was transmitted to Dr. d'Almeida, which he reesived at 
Southampton in the beginning of May of the above year on 
return from Paris. The samo substance was shown in London to 
Mr. A. A. Lackerstoen beforo it was delivered to the Royal Asi~ 
tic. Society. 

‘Specimens of Coal from Labuan, Pulo Chirmin, 
Borneo, and Formosa, 

Wa are indebted to the Hon'ble T. Cuucctt, Esq., Resident 
Councilor at Singapore, for some specimens of coal frem the above 
Yocalities procured from T. W. Rimett, Esq. Asst. Surgeon, TL M- 
8. Royalist. As weshall shortly have to recurto the subject, in tak~ 
{ng a general view of the coal of the Archipclago,we bere merely note 
some of the appearances presente on a first partial examination. 

4. A specimen from the N. point of Lébuan, whore the 
beds dip at an angle of about 25° to the N. E, and have con~ 
sequently the general range of the Southern Asiatic Peninsulas NW. 
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SEs Dr. Rimelt states that these beds can easily be worked snd 
ae situated about 450 yards from the sea side. Wo may meation 
that the H. C. $. Nemesis, Capt, Wallage, on her last voyage from 
‘Borneo to Singapore, when she did such good service against a fleet of 
‘Lniin Pirates, used Labuan coal, which buraed remarkably wells 
‘and was considered, Mr. Brooke mentioned to us, to resemble can 
net coal. 

Principal fracture, imperfectly foliated fibrous; tustre, glimmer 
ing resinous like that of canoel coal; numerous minute, mostly 
round, pytitous specs adhering, Cross fracture, large, insperfect 
conchoidal; Iustee resinous, remarkably splendent, somi-metalic; 
In some places thin layers or zones, irregular in size and distribution, 
nearly perpendicular to principal fracture,—fracture in plane of 
zone irregular, uneven, dull,—eross fracture uneven, lustre duller 
‘than body of specimen. 

‘Moderately hard and tough. 

Small fragments burn slowly in weak Mame of spirit lamp with a 
large yellowish and yellowish white flame, no jets, oecasional slight 
ecropitaion, intamescencs slight; removed from lamp ficker and 
die out quickly. 

88 grains gave 19, 75 grs. of charcoal or cinder, which, on 
incineration in platinum foil wnt every partiela of earbonaccous 
‘matter disappeared, let . 40 gr. of @ reddish yellow or dull 
orang ash—the reddish tinge being probably derived from tho 
iron in the pyrites 

Volatile matter 40, 45. 
Charcoal,.... 58. 64. 
Ash, 4. 2h. 




















400. 

[A second fragment of 43 .grs. gave 25 grs. or 58 per Cont, 
of charcoal (including. ash.) 

Powder, blackish brown. 

Specific gravity 4. 28. 

2. A specimen from Piilo Chirmin, at the entrance of Briéai ri- 
‘ver. Structure more compact and uniform than No, 4, and fracture 
in all directions larger and moro eren. Regular cleavage planes, 
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fine fibrous woody structure. Lustre dull resinous approaching 
that of some varieties of lignite, 

Borns like No. 4, F 

34, 50 grs. gave 47 grs. of charcoal (including ash) = 49. 02 
poreent.; another fragment of 48. grs. gave 8. 75 grs, of charcoal 
=48. 64 per cent 

Powder, brown. 

Spec. grav. 4, 28, 

B. Specimen from mainland of Rorneo about 20 mites from 
Labuan, Intermediate between 4 and 2 but approaching nearer 
fo Qi 

Borns more readily and 

Spee. grav. 4. 28, 

4. Specimen from the N. Point of the island of Formosa, where 
the coal can easily bo worked and shipped, and is put on board 
vessels calling at Kelong at 5 per ton, by the inhabitants. 

Structure very irregular in comparison with 4, 2, and 3. uneven, 
ovoid of compactness in the mass, readily broken in all di 
and somewhat crumbling, in some places smooth and in others 
finely Abrous. Lustre duller than 2. 

Burns more readily, aud rapidly, and with a larger flame than 
4,2, and 3, with bright but not strong jets and. intimescenc 

3A prs. gave. 85 = 2 Th per cent, of ash, grey with a very 
slight browoish tinge. 45. 25 grs. gave 7. 75 of charcoal Cin 
cluding ash) or 50. 8 por cont. 

Powder, brown, gives a streak on paper. 

Spec. grav. 4. 27, 

5. Specimen of sandstone between two lamin: of coal, abun- 
seen on the N. E. Point of Lébiian, 

N. B. The above aro merely given os results from fr 
ments of single specimens, ond not as the average characters of 


the coal in tho different localities. 








fracture, and lustre, 





th a larger fame than 4 and 2, 

















Rock specimens from Pulo Ladda, Pulo Lankaw! 
and the Mainland between Kidah and Junk~ 
ceylon. 
‘The kindness of Captain Cos@arrox, Commander of the H. C, 
Hooghly. as supplicd us with some fine specimens of rocks from. 
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Piilo Léddé, Palo Lankéwi and the mainland between Kidsh, and 
Tankceylon, where the Hooghly recently proceeded in search of 
coal, As. gentleman who, amongst his many other distinguished 
researches, has done good service to Geology, and whom we may 
congratulate our readers on being able to nomber amongst our 
ablest eoadjutors,—Lieutenant Colonel Low,—Is zealously investi~ 
gating the Geology of that portion ofthe Peninsula, we abstain from 
smakiog any remarks on these rocks for the present. 

Gold from Pankalling Bukit, and Goldand Tin 

from Gongong on the Johore Rivers 

We lately received some specimens of Gold from H. H, SULTAN 
Aut ISKANDER SHAM, and some others, with specimens of Tin, 
from the Hon'ble T. CHURCH Esq., which had boen furnished by H. 
Hi the TAmUNGONG of Johore. ‘They are all of excellent quality and 
from Limbongans or pits which have been recently opened. The fist 
is from a Limbongon made in the alloval soil at the foot of bill and 
near a small stream at Pankallang Békit, which is about 4 hours 
(Malayan reckoning) inland from Tanjong Géding, a Point between 
‘the mouths of the rivers. Muir and Kissing in the north of Johores 
the last are from Gongong on the Johore River in the south of 
that Kingdom, and are fresh proofs how widely spread these va~ 
uable metals are throughout the country. 

Case of Potsoniog by Mushrooms, 

[As cases of this kind soldom occur, they are interesting from their 
novelty, and as the Mushroom is in common wse by many na~ 
tives, and even Europeans, the narration of a recent occurrence 
ff the kind may not be without use. On Saturday the 48th, ult. 
two persons, a Bugis man and a Balinose woman, partook of a 
stew composed of Mushrooms which had been gathered in the 
morning by a Gaffre woman who makes a practice of doing so. 
‘The Malay name of the Mushroom in question is Chandéwan 
Win, It of a bright sulphur colour, becoming paler and moro 
‘watery round the edge of the cop, which is smooth, turned 
down, and of a waxy-bue. It is about one inch long, i 
ong diameter, ovoid in its shape, and nodulose in its upper 
surface, but smooth. Cells parallel, lamina of three different 
sizes. Stem about one inch and a half long, smooth, no veil 
Hab: attached to troes, taste mushroom like, but not bitter of 
astringent. According to London's description, it approaches the 
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‘dass agaricine, div, Pileati; but its individual characters belong 
to mone of the species described by him, About 42 o'clock 
‘noon the meal was taken, and about one both were seized with a 
pain in the head, (The man in the back part of the head). Then 
‘giddiness came on, and when they attempted to walk, they tottered 
and {ell groaning and moaning and talking incoberently. ‘The 
‘woman who eat fewer of the Mushrooms had an inclination to 
vomit but could not, and although she groaned and moaned much 
‘when il, yet on her recovery she did not recollect any thing of 
what had happened during that time although she had heen conti 
‘ually raving of green hils and mountains falling while a times she 
‘would be pathetic. The man who was strong, stout, and muscu~ 
Jar in appearance, when seen about 8 P. at. oF 7 hours after having 
been attacked, was found to have bis pulse natural, though small, 
skin cool and moist oyes red and suffused. He complained of great 
‘weakness, andl when he attempted to rise fll, all the time being in- 
coherent, At one time he talked of his business, then complained 
‘of great weakness, with a sensation of pain in the stomach and heat 
inthe gullet, He had no pain in any other part atthe time, though 
ho said he was giddy and his head heavy, nor was ho convulsed. He 
‘was given 60 grains of Sulphate of Zinc and 2 grains of ‘Tartar 
metic for a dose, which produced profuse vomiting, alter which, 
Tio bad brandy and water hot, under which treatment he rapidly 
convalesced and only complained of slight fever for a day or two 
followiog,—perhaps to bo attributed tothe brandy and water. ‘The 
female had a strong Emetic administered to her but without effect, 
and without any thing else than a dose of sugar and water (the 
‘Malayan prescription in such eases) she recovered, and, noxt day 
found herself only weak, with head rather confused, and a total 
toss of memory as to what had passed. 

Jn this ease of poisoning two or thece things may be remarked. 4st 
the acrid narcotic effects of the fungi, and the celerity in the appear- 
ance ofthe symptoms. 24. ‘The deadening effect on the stoniach of 
the female by which the effects of the emetic were counteracted, — 
‘rd. The fact that by stewing the poisonous properties arenot dissipa- 
ted, while if they had been boiled and the water thrown away, accord 
ang tothe Malays no bad eflects would have ensued; and, lastly, that 
altho’ intensely yellow in eolour yet were they mistaken for edible ones 
‘ofa white tint, those ofthe former colour heing known (a be poisonous. 
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J sugar my imperfect notes to the public in the hope that 
(hey may prove of some utility to any scientific and more practised 
‘genlogiets than mysoif who may wish to examine the Island. 1 cane 
hot liere avoid adverting to an observation made hy one of the 
greatest geologists of tie day, Sir R. Mvelison, while adverting to 
4 paper on tho geology of Pinang by the late Dr. Ward, and to 
hich he wos, I suppose, led by that writer, Me remarks, Although 
‘we may regret that the Malayan Archipelago oflers no other than pri= 
mary rocks, here and there covered with their disintegrated max 
Aerials, we must hold up es highly worthy of imitation that go 
spirit which prompted the Resident, Mr. Kenneth Murchison 
take all the means at his disposal to obtain for us this amount of 
natural knowledge,—as itis obvious that similar efforts on the part 
of the chit officers in any distant colonies would prove of inappre= 
ciable value."* 1 think it probable that it will hereafter appear 
‘thatthe above restriction has heen oxerhastity made, and that little 
has yot been done by English Geologists in the countries lying Bast 
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© Address'by R. I. Murchison, Ksq., to the anniversary meeting of the 
Geol. Soe. 15th Feby. 1838, page 22. 
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‘of Bengal, although I believe the Dutch have been honorably pro 
iminent withia the scope of their authority aud rule. 


Singapore Island consists of a number of low hills and ridges with 
narrow and rather swampy fats intervening. In sever places the 
sea face is elevated, but the greater portion of the circumference is 
fringed by a pretty deep belt of mangrove forest. 

With the exception of Bakit Tish, which is a granite forma 
tion, the whole Island, as far as L have Leen able to discover, is 
composed of sandstones, Biikit Tlméh bas an elovation of about 
{580 feet, It lies to the westward and is removed about 24 miles 
from the centre of the Island. Jf this mass of granite was forcad 
‘upwards through the overlying strata of sandstone, they would natu~ 
rally be found reclining agaiast it, But was not able to discover 
this result of internat scion. 

At there be no inclined strata of this description, the sandstones, 
‘may have beon deposited subsequently to the eruption of the gra~ 
rite, and thon been heaved up into the present inclined position. 

‘Tho soil overlying this granite is rather a meagre one, owing, I 
‘ruppose, to this rock being neither very porphyritic nor micaceous, 
—tiffering, in these respects, from the granite of Prince of Wales? 
Island, ts quartz and felspar aro pretty closely blended, and on 
this account it is loss liable to decomposition than the granite of 
the latter Island. Generally, the felspar and quartz, where not be~ 
{ng decomposed, are both either white or of a lightish grey colour, 
and the mica, which is rather abundant, is black and lamellar. 

Jn several places on the ascent of the ill, this rock has the ap 
pearance of being stratifiod, —and perhaps it may be in, oF approxi~ 
rating to, that transition state which may exist betwixt the new 
{ranite, and its cognate primary rocks, gneiss and sie 

‘Where this appearance of stratification was observed by me, the 
rock was very compact and of a greenish colour, and occasionally 
approached to quartz rock. 

Texamined this granite of Bukit TimAh carefully, although not 
‘chemically, and found it to contain 48 per ceut. of Silica or guartz, 
‘—the remainder, according to the common average existing in gra 
site, may perhaps be taken at 62 of folspar and 20 of mica, 
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Adrerting to the nature of these two last ingredients, the over~ 
Iying soil of Bikit Timi most probably eonsists of about 


Silex 65. 
Alumina 24, 
Lime 4, 90 
Potash 40, 20 
Iron 2. 90 
1 do not include vegetable matter. ‘The specimens of Bukit Timéh 


granite are 

4. Quarts and felspar in excess—mica hardly discernible. 

2 Do. Do. very quortzose, 

8. Very light grey colored,—quartz. and felspar redundant,— 
mall specs of black mica. 

4. Siillighter coloured and with paucity of mica. 

5. Conrse grained and quartzose. 

6. Veins of a light coloured and hard quartzose rock, tinged 
yellowish red by oxide of iron, Brown irons films betwixt the 
cleavages, —these last being cross, that is across the vein, 

"7. The steotum above and next to the rocky where examined, 
‘was an angular quartzose gravel and red clay. 

8. Granite with a pretty equal proportion ofits three ingredients, 

On the right side of the southern BGkit Timsh road, and close 
to it, just whore it surmounts Scott's Hill stands or lies a detached 
block of dark, and rather compact, granite resembling the darkest 
granite of Biskit Timah, 

‘This last hill i about 6 miles distant from Bukit Titndh, and a Tong 
‘and almost level valley stretches the whole way betwixt the latter 
and the rising ground on the top of which the block lies. I could 
find no indication that this block is connected with any primary rock 
beneath, —all around, and, apparently, below, being sandstones and 
clays, If, therefore, it be quite isolated, and not in situ, it may 
perhaps be a proof that the sandstone strata were formed, or, at 
Teast, that they were elevated fo their present postion, subsequently 
to the protrusion of the Bokit Timih granite through the crust of 
tho Earth. I did not trace, however, any appearance of diluvial 
‘action upon it. Some detached but smaller fragments of granite 
‘were lying on the rising grouad close to the opposite side of the 
road on Scott's Hill 
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‘The specimens of these granites on both hills shew 






4. Dark bluish quartzose granite, the mica hardly visible, the 
‘quartz being whit 

2. Grey granite, about two thirds of the mass lamellar whitish 
quarts, 


8 Dark bluish granite, close grained and quartzose, fracture of 
the quarts lamellar. 

4, Very dark and compact granite, looking externally a good 
deal lke basalt. 

5. Granite on Scot's Hill, very quartzose and coarse grained, 
rest of a dark colour. 

But, 08 shall have again to notice, the general features of the 
sandstone strata induco me to"believe that any upheaving force to- 
‘which they may have been subjected, must have been exerted at in 
tervals, and have been of varying intensity. 

T fonnd a coat black stratum at the foot of Bakit Timid, in the 
alluvial or detrital level, of a substance which, if Imay be allowed the 
‘expression, I will call an anthracitical compact clay. When expose 
ed to a red heat in a erucible and exposed to the air, and the carhow 
raceous faflammable subtances had thus been dissipated, the clay 
‘was found to have lost about three fs of its weight, and the ro= 
sidaue was a biscuit of white folspar or a light brown earth. 
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as my observation has extended, these strata are not 
other rocks; while it would he impossible without 
boring deeply, for doing which wo have no facilites in this country, 
to ascertain on what stratum they rest. Without the guage there- 
fore which would be supplied were other statifiod rocks associated 
‘ith them, I shall only hazard_an opinion, founted on their general 
aspect that they do not belong to the dates! sandstone formation. The 
foal absence of organic remains, at least in so far a8 my experience 
has gone, and also of tho usual concomitants of the fosstiferous and 
carboniferous series, would be in favour of this supposition, Does 
this sandstone belong to the group which lies immediately under the 
‘olitic® I should be inclined to think that it does, were i fossii~ 
forous. 

‘There is one difficulty bowever. How does it happen that hard 
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and erystalline sandstonés should be so close to the surface, and by 
‘what pressure, in the absence of other strata, were they consolida~ 
ted? The clays which overlie them could hardly have afforded 
sufficient pressure, 

‘The force which tilled theso sandstones, seems, as I have already 
‘observed, to have been unequal. ‘Thus at tho Government Hill — 
where a deep section of 40 to 50 fect was made during tho con= 
struction of a rond past its south end,—these strata, which I judgo 
to havo been from 42 to 43 feet thick each, appear to have been 
suddenly and violently disrupted, for large and very acute angled 
‘masses of what I suppose to have formed the lowest strats, have 
been pushed to the surface, and lie imbedded unconfirmably in the 
clays which were disturbed at the same time, Some of these blocks, 
{indeed almost all of them, had to be blasted with gunpowder be~ 
fore they could be rendered manageable for the purposes of build 

1g. Tho effects of similar disruption may be seen on  Prinsep's 
Hill." Theso very irregular shaped and acute. angted blocks are of 
‘a redulish, of a brown, or of a grey sandstone. 

‘The clays consist of rol! iron elayy and its shad 
thie elny, purple and yellow ochry and grey 
ish, ani slate coloured, clays, acid cys striated with various tens 
resembling decomposed granite in sia, before it has becoine con 
verted by exposure into Zalerite, Whero not so broken up, these 
clays exhibit the common appearances of stratification, and have 
ecome somewhat indurated. These clayey strata, where the foreo 
hhas eon even considerable, have, owing to their Mexibilty, boon 
‘only bent instead of being broken to pieces. They afford therefore 
{good indices of the voleanie or upheaving force which has been ap= 
plied in diferent places, 

‘Thoannexed sketch fig. 4. exhibits a section of the hill at the tank 
con the right of the road passing up the slope of Oxley’s Hill beyond 
Government Hill, to the west. ‘The angle of elevation is about 
40° to 25°, the dip about N. E. 

No, 4, Reddish soil, upper stratum, ....see5 2fte 
2 Ferruginous gravelly red soil with clay,.. 4 to 40 ft 
8. Yellowish, brownish and red sandstone, 
coarse and softy ss se eeeesees Lf 6 im 
4. Lamellar variegated and indurated clays 











folspa= 
bluish and geeon= 
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and sandstone, soft, very whitish, green= 

ish, yellowish ey... oe Aft 6 in, 
5. More indurated & waving reddish, green 

ish, yellowish, brown and while clays, 2 to 2} ft. vex 








ry distorted: 
6. Shades of blue and brown clays, ....4. Af to 2 ft. 
7. Greenish soft sandstone, . Ayn 





Behind tho Institution there was a hillock about 40 to 50 feet 
high, but which, since the period when I examined it, has beon 
quarried and carried of for building.» It well exemplified the 
fleets of the upheaving force alluded to, It lay on a flat sandy 
level and was composed of large acute angled masses of red and 
frey sandstone, mixed with, or sujported by, white and red clays. 
‘The softer sandstones seem both at “ Oxley’s Ili” and at Tin 
Jong Pagar to abut against the sandy strate now superior to them, 
Thus there will have been two contrary forces exerted, one up= 
‘ward, the other horizontal. 

‘What U have termed red sandstone forms bot a fraction of the 
whole series of strata, and its colour is neither intense nor uni 
form, passing into lake, dark brown and very light brown tints. 
According to Captain Franklin, the new red sandstone of Bundic~ 
Khund includes the laterite which is found roposing on the first 
rock or red marie. I shall have perhaps occasion hereafler to re 
vert to this account, as I at present incline to the beliof that an 
vo formation which I have traced to the north of Pinang, 

close analogy in point of position to the New Red sandstone. 
‘The esposod blocks lose in time their external colour, which 
‘changes to a whitish or a light yellow tint,—such pervading to so 
‘eral lines or even an inch in thickness, —owing I suppose (o some 
chemical combination with oxygen of the iron contained in the mass, 

‘The very dark colored stratim rapidly decomposes into a yellow 
lay; although, whea fresh from the quarry, it is applicable to 
building. 

‘The blocks do not separate into lamellar fragments, but into 
‘nequal ones,—the harder sort yiclding with dificlty to the hamm~ 
mer and requiring gunpowder to break them up,—thus resem= 
bling old transition sandstone. 

Frequent rounded masses of a white or grey sandstone, and of 
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‘a more crystalline textore than the blocks themselves, lie imbedded 
in the later; and in several ofthe large blocks 1 have found, after 
they have been split, nodules of the size of a two pound shot, and 
nearly as spherical, of black iron stone, slightly glimmering, not 
‘magnetic and reluctantly yielding to the knife. 

That the slightly reddish crystalline sandstone is very durable 
may be inferred from the fact that there was a rock of it, bear- 
ing am ancient inscription, extant on the narrow peint on the left 
‘of the entrance to the Singapore river, but which was demolish- 
‘ed several years ago in clearing the spot for some building. ‘The 
inscription, fragments of which I possess, was only legible in a few 
places, the character appertaining to the Peninsula of India, and pro 
ably it may be that described in the Malayan annals in these terms 
 Réjé Siiran of Amdan Nagird after conquering the state of Jo= 
hhore with his Kling troops [Kling is the term applied to the people 
of Coromandel] proceeded to ‘Tamsak, Whon he returned to his 
country of Kling or Befaneegar, be left a slone monument of his 
‘victories on which was an inscription in the language of Hindvostan, 
‘Tam Sak is also called SinghGpiirS.” ® This was about A. D. 420 
Singapura, observes Mr. Crawfurd, was first setted in A.D, 4460 
by Sri Stird Bawins, 

All ofthe sandstones seem more or Tess impregnated with ioo, but 
Teould not discover by the usual tests any lime in them. 

‘With rospect to these spherical nodules T am alluding to tho 
fractured strata before described, in which alone I found them, 

‘The stratifcation of the clays may be well observed close to the 
tank on the 8. face or end of Dr, Oxley’s ground. 

A very instructive display of the strata of sandstones which have 
heen forced over on their edges,—and thus now rest vertically — 
ray be found, when the tide is at an ebb, below the rather Dlulf 
points stretching along the sea beach to the east of the town 
Just beyoud Guthrie's Hill.” These here form a rough and 
extensive platform. 1 did not observe, if I recollect aright, the 
hhard red sandstone, The variety of the colours: of the strata is 
here very distinctly defined. ‘Their cleavage too appeared gene~ 
rally to be transverse to the stratification, 
































* Loyden's Translation, Annal Ist and 24. 
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I have not observed any upheaved tabular sandstone formation 
resembling that s0 common in India. 

‘The order of the above vertical strata passing upwards was 
origiaally, and, reckoning them laterally, now is, a6 follows. 

4, The massive crystalline red sandstone assumed to be the 
deepest. 

2 Chy 

8 Then the layers of other sandstones varying in thlekness 
from one 10 four feet, with clay intervening, 

4, Strata of clay. 

Laslly, soll produced by the decomposition of these strata, and 
ised with vegetable matler where these aro not laid bare by 
the sea, 

To whatever gronp this sandstone formation may be assigned, it 
is sill plain that it exhibits none of the strata associated with coal he~= 
‘Yond itself,—no example of the fossiliferous oF carhoniferous strata. 
Weoal existed here, it should, unless very deeply seated, crop out 
‘long with the other vertical strata. But the usual European geolo= 
sical Lets of the pressnce of coal appear to bo often absent in these 
Eastern countries, The coal measures of Borneo may he prolong 
tions of the sandstone formation we aro describing. I have mt scea 
‘any profersely scientile description of them. But from repli 
Which 1 was favofed with to writen queries given by me to Capt 
Man M,N, I. and Cxplain Congation, Com, of te HL. C, Steamer 
Hooghly, avd from specimes kindly procured by them, I ga 
ther that it is associated at Polo Chitwnin, which is about 200 
feet high, with a ferruginous sandstone, and that a mass of red 
sand and clay overlies the coal, 

At Pulo Kang Arang, again, from the specimen received from 
Captain Man, the stratum immediately overlying the coal, which is 
common coal, is a soft white sandstone; next, according t6 Cap 
tain Congalton’s specimen, is a grey shale, but, as far as the 
sperinien would determine, not fossiliferous; next a slaty, bitumin= 
ous coal with sulphuret, I believe, of iron betwixt the laminw j 
then a listening light bituminous coat rather iridescent. ‘The 
slaty coat exhibits the iron pyritos either ia thin films or in eux 
Dieal pivces. Tho strata, as far as I ean gather, are horizontal 
‘oF nearly $0, Above the sandstone ly earths. "The Borneo slaty 
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foal appears to be common coal, burning with a good deal of 
hhot very bright flame, and leaving a brownish eatthy residuum. 

On looking at the specimens already described after a lapse of 
boat five years I find the surface and the interstices betwixt tho 
amine covered by copious groups of crystals of Alum, It does 
not ignito very quickly. Specimons of the accompanying strata 
shew yellowish clayey sandstone tinged by iron of a brownish 
colour; whitish sandstone; a fawn colored earth; and a bluish white 
clay; none of which exhibit, under a strong glass, any remains of 
plants or fishes, 

T havo been exploring, during the past ten years, for coal along 
‘the coast to the north of Pinang, and have latety ascertained two 
localities where T think tho fields are promising. I have speci= 
mens also broaght to me by my people from other localities. An 
excursion as a passenger, which by the obliging permission of the 
Hon'ble the Goveruer of tho Straits, Lieut, Colonel Butterworth, I 
made in the H. C. S, Hooghly last May, was too short to enable 
re to do $0 much towards a minute description of the coal Geld of this 
section of the Continent and its Islands, as 1 wished; but this may 
bbe accomplished hereafter. IC the Singapore sandstone strata wero 
to lie betwixt the liss and the coal measures, it might bo inferred 
that the rod variety is tho new rod sandstone. Mr. T. Lay describes 
the same coal, I believe, Ho observes that it Hes at an angle of 
45° and is 6 foot broad, covered by powdered sandstone, hills or 

08 of soft sandstone forced up into ridges by voleanic act 
‘He supposes that the hard red sandstone which crops out was the 
original rock, 

The variety of soil in Singapore which fs often found within 
th area of twenty or thirty yards is very apt to puzzle the agri= 
culturist who has not adverted to the cropping out ofthe sandstones. 

‘The reddish coloured sort docs not yield a red, but a whitish, 
a yellowish, or a grey, soil, 

The white Kind gives a light coloured sandy soil, ‘The yellow 
Produces a brownish one, while the blue and variegated clayish 
strata afford a great deal of red soil. 

I beliove that it has been considered that the new red sandstone 
yields by decomposition a very fertlo soil, I have not, however, 
Deen able to find in the Island any rod soil directly derived from, 
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hat rock, There are 9 few scattered patches, it is true, of red or 
reddish soil, but they appear to- belong to-the clays, 

sind, after a careful examination of seven of these sandstone strata 
and an eqnal nomber oftheir respectively superineumbent soil, that 
they all contain very nearly the same relative average proportion of 
silex, or 48 per centums—thus evincing that nothing else could 
have intervened betwixt the outcropping strata and the soil, now 
‘overlying them, which could have formed that soil. ‘The maximum 
of silex fs 87, and the minimum 5 per cent, ‘Tho average of three 
of the most erystalline was 78 per cont, and of three of the other 
‘most distinct strata 49 per cent. There is w great absence of quartz 
‘eins in all of these sandstone strata of the Isiand, but they become 
‘more common upon the islets lying off the harbour. have observ 
4, however, on spiting largo blocks, that some of the fragments 
Imad been cemented, as it were, by a solution of very Gne white 
siliea, a fow lines only in thickness, 

‘The vertical strata above described seem to have been thrown 
fnto their present position by a different force from that which 
Heaved up the Government Hill,—for these have wot been dis 
rupted; and although tho force which tilted’ them over must 
have been great they have-maintaiued their parallelism; and doubt- 
Jess their original direction, for tho: dip appears to have been 
about E, and W., varying to 8B. and N.W, 

‘The plain upon which the suburbs and part of the town of 
Singepore stand is chiefly composed of deep beds of sand,— 
sometimes white, occasionally bluish or reddish; averaging from 
00 to 95 per cont of silica: The rest is aluminous. This sandy 
tract and some others lying along the seashore have doubitess heon 
formed by & retreatiog soa, since its sand is mixed with recent 
shells and sea mud. 

The vallies have a poaty: superstratum, which varies in thick 
ness from half. a foot 10 a foot, or a little more. Below this lies 
Benerally a bed of eold clay, ant below this a stratum of arena- 
cous clay. But near to the sea this last is exchanged for mod. 
‘This peaty earth is generally blacker than ther peat of colder Ia- 
fitudés, where, as far a5 seems (0 have yet been discovered, per 
feet peat can alone bo formed. It is also lighter, since its vege 
fable matter has not been sulliciently decomposed. It also wants 
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oherence bging very friable, It seems however to aid in pre~ 
serving the stems of trees whic Jie imbedded in it, but to a tix 
‘mited extent only. 

When burned in contart with the atmosphere the result was 
Carbon, sea eecee es AB, This specimen so qxa- 
Silex and ather earths,.. 2. 75 mined was from the swam= 
Very magnetic & minute (" flat at the base of the 











stains of protorde of iron, 25 Qwestorn slope of Mount 
W800 ve ee ereeee She sophia, 
100. 
Sir H. Davy shewed that, in general, pest is found to contain 
from 60 to 99 parts of inflammable or destructible matter, the 
residuum being similar to the components of the substratuat, with 
some oxide of iron, 


TM NON sTONR. 


Although tho ironstgne of the Island is most commonly found 
fn detached masses, yet there are thin strata of it also, ‘These 
Jast occur chiely amongst the upper sandstone and clay layers. 

Lam inclined to believe that these masses in most instances aro 
coneretionary, butt have ia soveral localities found them in sita, 
either in thin strata of irregular thickness, oF forming a sort of dyke 
‘cutting vertically through the clays. ‘This vertical appoarance may 
bbe deceptive, for the clays may havo heen similarly inclined at frst, 
Dut decomposing and muixing afterwards, may have left tho harder 
ironstone by ise. 

This ironstone, which has been called by some laterite, has not 
I believe heen analyzed, It has been considered 1 understand to 
contain Manganese, which is probable enough, sineo Umber, an ore 
fof iron, contains that substanes. It exists from the size of coarse 
sand, and smooth small pebbles, up to rounded masses of ten or 
twelve feet in diameter. Ithasa black or dark clove brown aspect 
‘externally sometimes i is sooviated; and { hiave found it botryoidal, 
and this at the depth of six foct from the surface of the ground. 

Internally it is cellular lke ettes—the cells containing the same 
substance as the mass but in a pulverulent state, and of a reddish 
Jellow colour, Jt varies ja density, and where hardest oes not 
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censly yield to the knife, Ibis not magnetic in the mass, but, when 
pulverized, grains of magnetic iron appear The powder is a dark 
brown earth. It resembles a good deal the very magnetic ironstone 
found by me in the Tavoy Province, Teoasserim, in 1825. But 
amongst the sand and gravel in which these ironstone masses tie 
imbedded, I have found grains of highly magnetic oxidulous iron 
ore, 

‘There is a good deal of this iron ore upon Bukit Jalitong, 
which is a hill belonging to me in Provinco Wellesley, Pinang; and 
it was there generally used by the Malays to maze iron, But it 
‘was not found rich enough to repay the (rouble of working it. 

‘The depth at Singapore of the iron clay and conglomerates rare~ 
Jy exceeds six feet, the average being about three feet, ond they 
‘very seldom extend in any given locality over a greater surface than 
‘three or four acres, But where the ironstone does uot appear su~ 
pprficaly, it will pretty generally be discovered betow, at the depth 
above given, provided the incumbent soil be of @ reddish hue, 

It is most common at the extremities of the ridges, and on their 
summits, in their lower slopes and in thelr hollows, In the latter 
‘ease it is thickest in the centre, fining off towards the edges, but of 
ten terminaling abruptly at its greatest thickness. 

‘Where the ironstone stratum contsins a large portion of the me~ 
tal it is very steril, but where the oxide of iron is not in excess 
the soll there biecomes the most fertile which the island possesses, 
altbough the humit is very confined, 

Captain Franeklin notices that the amygdaloidal iron clay at Bartia 
fn India is steril and baro in some places, and apparently highly 
productive in others.* 

Itappears occasionally as if running ia a superficial vein, but this 
‘seems to be merely owing to its superior hardness to the vertical 
strata which were in contact with it, and which have been disin« 
tegrated. The red iron ores chiely belong to the secondary forma 
tion, those of a dark brown of black colour chiefly but not exclu 
sively to primitive ones. ‘To this last class the one we are dese 
stibing bears a close affity. 

‘The specimens before me are 
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4, Very dark and gtimmering, cemented by brown pulveralent 
aay, 

. The darkest coloured, contains a good deal of quartr as 
may be observed by a miscroscope. 

3, Small quartz grains connected by a forruginous clay. 

4, Hematites, reddish brown, slightly glimmering. 

5. Brown coloured, mixed with blackish and very 
whitish grains of quartz. 

6. Mixtures of all these. 

‘This scorious ironstone as been termed laterite by some en 
quirers, and in a few places it and its conglomerates a good deal 
Fesemble in external appearance, and partly in their internal strac~ 
tare, the original type,—the lterte first described by Dr, Buchanan, 
from its likeness to a brick, He found it on tho Peninsula of 
Andia, and particularly X betiove on its western coast, Malabar. 

Thave seen extensive beds of it at Gannanore on that coast, 
and it there materially differs from this Singapore stone, and that 
also of a similar nature found at Malacca, The Indian laterite if 
‘we are to be guided by tbat observers description, ought to be 
eemed the true one, It is much lighter and moro uniform in 
colour than the Singapore or Straits kinds. Tt is mauch softer than 
these when in Situ, being dag out in small blocks and shaped like 
Jarge bricks by a knife or hatchet or even a sharp pioce of wood, 
It contains, Dr. Buchanan observed, some lime.” ‘Tho quan 

ty of lime will doubtless correspond to that contsined in 
the felspar of the underlying granite. But it becomes equally 
hard by exposure to the weather. It is also internally more cel~ 
lular and reticulated, I will not pronounce positively, after the 
lapse of many years, that the Cannanore laterite reposes in situ 
fon granite, but I believe it doess and that it has been the result 
of the gradual decay of the Iatter, 

Dr. Buchanan, observes that the laterite appears to be the ar~ 
gilla Iapidena of Wallerius, hhas no appearance of stratification, lies 
‘over granite in masse, is full of eavitics and pores, contaios much 
fron in the form of red and yellow ochres, can be cut with @ 
trowell or large knife when in the quarry, becomes hard like brick 
‘by exposure, does not ever contain it is said any vegetable exuti 
41 is called in Tamul Stra bulla” oF brick stone, but its proper 
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name would be laterite from lateritus, The Jaterite of Malabar 
contains some Time.” 

Captain Franklin sbserves, “ that the gronite at Herapore is 
capped by heaps of ferruginous conglomerate, which last is con 
rocted with a stratum of iron ore, and on this last the new red 
sandstone reposes:” + 

‘These two last strata were produced of course subsequently 
to the protrusion of the granite and the conversion ofits outer 
portion into the conglomerate, if this Tast be not meant to imply 
1 breccia containing fragments of other rocks than the granite. 

‘his condition or assigned origin would be quite suflicient to 
‘amp it with a distinctive and uniform character. Whereas the 
Singaporo ironstone is tie result of deposits ia water of the do~ 
bria of primary rocks. In this state in Malabor it 1ooks origi 
nally Whq a gritty clay, mottled rod and white, The Natives of 
Malabar build their houses with this substance. The iron it con= 
tains becoming further’ oxydized by exposure acts as a cement, 
‘and helps to change the mass from its original greyish colour to 
‘a dark brown or reddish brown, while the contraction of tho clay 
in drying prodaces the internal cavities alluded to, Tho stratum of 
day of decomposed granite whieh lies nearest fo the parcot rock 
fon the Pinang hills much resembles extoroally tif Malabar lato~ 
rite but it searcoly hardens on exposure, The Molacea rock ‘of 
‘which the old Dutch fort was built, approaches much nearer than 
that of Singapore to the Malabar laterite, 

Ihave traced this lateritic formation up to the latitude of Junk 
ceylon, and 1 suspect shat it exists in a more or Jess perfet state 
along the whole of the western coast of the Bay of Beogal where 
that is backed by granitic mountains, and perbaps where it is so by 
other primary rocks. When the granite is highly micaccous and 
felspasbic, its decomposition may, J think, be expected to afford a 
perfect Interite. 

‘When the Singapore tateritic ironstone occurs as a substratum, it 
years marks in its dark brown colour and its imbedded pebbles, 
‘of having been once a surfage ove, This stone is more eontinuous= 
yuted on the small Ills and undulations in 
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‘he vicinity of the Yown and along the road to New Harbour, inclo- 
ding the Government hil, than ia any other locality on the Island, 
‘while the ochry earths and clays predominate in the interior. The 
‘white or porcelain clays are found [and I believe of good qua- 
Tity for the arts] in beds, in various spots and sometimes closo to 
fhe iron clays. 

‘There is a sort of soap stone looking substance, streaked red, 
‘hite, and greenish, whichis found in thin ayers or massive. amongst 
the clays. It is rather greasy to the touch, and has occasionally 
a fibrous texture, 











Being’ desirous of comparing the strate already described with 
‘those of sevoral small islands lying off Singapore, X got into a 
sampan on the Ast Oct. £844, and rowed round several of them, 
‘ot, however, without having been pretty well drenched with salt 
‘water, for these boats ship water when the sea is scarcoly ruled. 
I had, however, to repeat my visits, one day being insuficient for 
amy purpose. 








POLO TIMMOKOL. 


‘This lite island is entirely composed of sandsfone and ey. If 
4s about 6 yards in diameter and is surrounded by coral beds, and 
it is about 50 feet high. 

‘There are fivo distinet strata visible, (fig. 3.) inclined at an angle 
of about 30° to 40°, and the dip is to the SE. 

No, £. Whiish and reddis 
> 2 red, 2 feet, 
3 yellow, 2 feet. 
nh Bleek, 

» 5. red, 8 feet 

> 0 Light red and brown soil 

‘A vein was here noticed of hematitc ironstone, and a vory lange 
lock of ferruginous conglomerate lie unconnected atthe base of the 
‘matural section of the Island, Isis intersected by veins of quartz. 














POLO CAIKUKOU. 


The sandstone strata hero dip as at Palo Timmilkill but they 
‘have been elevated to an angle of about 55° 
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‘At the sea level I observed a hard strstum having a sicnitic ak 
pest At tho east point of this island numerous small veins of 
quarts ocoar in the sandstone, and occasionally well defined quarte 
crystals. 

“The stratification is as follows—passing upwards. 

No. Je White sandstone, 16 fect. 
Reddish and whitish, 47 feet. 
Parplish and very argillaceous, 7 feet. 

5 4. Yellowish red, 40 fect, 
istand was decked with a tree named by the Malays Susup; 
having bright scarlet flower, 











BLAKANG MATS. 


‘This island fs about 2} miles long with a maximum height of 
about 808 fort. ‘Tho name implies “Dead back” owing to the 
sterit soil on its southern face. 

‘The strata hero show thomsclves prominently some way up the 
Di, (Gg. 4.) T id not ascend, being obliged to return before 
dark, 


PULO TOKOXG. 


‘This smal island is from 15 to 20 feet high, The strata of 
sandstone incline at an angle of about 605, towards the North or 
1. easterly. 

‘hoy are whitish, yellowish, and green, 4 to 6 feet thick, with 
thin layers betwixt them of reddish and yellowish sandstone. There 
are several small caves in the lower part 6f the face of the rocks. 
Tho strata have been much disturbed. 





PULO BUAI SAGA. 


So called rom its fancied Tikeness tothe Zudian pea. ‘The sand~ 
stone strata are here vertical, their line of direction being shout 
NW. and SE, But at the east end of the Island there isa slight 
toctination, the inclination being to tho NE. 


PULO UBI. 


I fonnd here a quartzose schist, 
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PULO PANJANG, 





‘There is on this island a hard, grey, and very quartzose stratli= 
ed rock, ‘The quartz white and lamellar, general colour, blaish, 
white, contains specs of black mica, 


BATU BERLAYAR, 


This sandstone rock stands conspicuously off a poind of Singae 
pore island which faoks the inner harbour or passage. 

The strata of this point ate highly inclined, and in some ine 
stances almost vertical. ‘They are all waved, The direction of 
their vertical tine appeared to be NW, and SE, 





SKCTION 487, 















ig. 5.) 

fect, inches, 
No. d Yellow ond red, «6.04 : » 
> 2% Porplish and white or mined, .....6. 7 
» 8 Red, purple and whith, veececeve. Boy 
4, Thin sirstum of red lateritic ion ore,.. 8 
B. PUM seesssecsteedensecones Dg 

6 Do. 





Toul 63-8 
Some thin quartz ves are found in these stra 





sKCTION 2ad. 
Gs. 6.) 








No. 4. White sandstone. ...e.e. 7 feet. 
» 2 Yellowish and red do... 8 yy 
» 8 Purpleand white mixed, .. 7 
y» 4+ Parple and whitish yellow— 
distorted stratum,...... 07 y 





> 5. Purple strats 





Tot, 79» 

Proceeding near to the mouth of the Johore river, I examined 
{70 small islands or rather rocks, called Palo Hanti “ Ghost Is- 
lands.” 
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Hore are the first indications of (what I suppose to be) the 
secondary strata, The rock is a hard slate considerably fractured, 
This rock dips to the southward at an angle of about 25° 
‘The strata were a quartzose bluish grey compact slate, bare- 
ly yielding to the knife; a darker coloured sort and harder; 
rey quartzose and stl harder slate, blue; a compact schist not 
yielding to the knifey a very hard lighter coloured and more mas 
sive schist, and lastly a dark blue compact stratum, quarteose and 

ferruginous, fracturing eubically. 





JAMES LOW, 
Province Wellesley, 1st July, 1847. 
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DESCRIPTION OF KARANG BOLLONG AND OF THE 
BIRDS NESTS ROCKS THERE,* 


‘Tum district of Karang Bollong is situated in the residency of 
Bagelen, division Ambal, on the southerly sea coast between the 
rivers Chinching golong and Djetis, both of which have their em 
Dbouchurs in the sea, 

‘The first is crossed at the post named Sowook, and this ix 
‘eften attended with danger; because, when the sea is rough, it 
runs in a bay in th river, which capsises small boats, (getek) 
and occasions the loss of life from time to time. Having erossed we 
arrive at the f00t of the bill Bollong, and from this we are carried 
further in chairs, On the top of this hill, which is about 250 to 
800 feet above the level of the sea, we have a most beautiful view 
‘over the south promontaries, the Ocean, and to the west over a for 
tification, Descending thenee we come to the village of Karang Bol= 
ong whore the residence of the Overseer is situated. 

This house is built of stoxe and covered with allang allang, It 
Jas a verandah ia front and behind, and is provided with six rooms, 
Desides a stone godown covered with tles to keap the birds nests, 
‘and having convenient out offices of bambus, From the front ve- 
vandah we have a view of tho south promontary, Karang, called 
Kida, on the east mount Klotto, on the north the mountain Pange= 
rangan, and on the west the mountain Koboronbo, Qn the sum 
rit of the mountain Kalibelet lies in the form of a trinngle the for~ 
Aifcation named Karaog Bollong, which is furnished with two 6 
Pounders, and has a garrison of one serjeant, five European and 
thivty native soldiers, 

Before the house of the overseer on a knoll there is a bambu eu 
pola from which we have a view to the east, through a cleft, of the 
‘ocean, while the view to the westward embraces the village of 
Karang Bollong. 

At Djeladrie situated in the vicinity of Karrang Bollong there are 
‘ponds into which the flow of the sea bring fishes. These fishponds 
hhowever, are dependent on the more oF less favorable state ofthe 
‘Weather, because it has happened that the fish have escaped frova 
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the overflow of the water, Once or twice in the year the fish are 
sold to the population of the district of Karang Bollong, and from the 
proceeds the sluices of masonry and cleansing ofthe ponds are pro~ 
vided for. The surplus is divided between the people of the 
villages of Stiwook and Djeladrie who keep the watch.’ 

Generally speaking the place may be considered healthful. ‘The 
thermometer (Fahrenheit) is found, as a mean, inthe morning at 
6 dock from 70° to 74°, nt noon from 82° to 85°, and in the 
evening at 6 o'clock from 77° to 79°. 

The population of the district Karang Bollong consists of 4000 
able bodied men, who are free from oll state-serviee and contri~ 
Drutions, excepting the maintenance of the roads, They And their 
livelihood by gathering birds nests, in the cultiva’on of sawa and 
tagal flelds and in fishing. The women on their part keep them~ 
selves busy in weaving cloths, which are everywhere in good 
demand, and are much sought, as I have heard, in the api 
‘of the residencies Sirakarta and Djoljobarta, 

It is generally known that Karrang Bollong furnishes. annually 
an important produce of birds nests, but itis less known in what 
manner the collection is made and with show much danger to 
life it is attended. For this reason I have deemed it not inap~ 
propriate to give a description of it here as exact as possible, com- 
rmencing from the time when the collection begins. 

‘The gathering of the birds nests takes place three times a year 
under the naino of Udldan kesongo, tellor and kapal. The first 
Dogins in the end of April, the second, in the middle of August, 
and the third, in December. The yearly produce is commonly 
between 50 and 60 piculs. 

When the time for the gathering approaches the heads come 
together with the persons they employ, before the residence of 
the overseer, who then, in the presonce of the Wedons, Montre 
and the writer, fixes the amount destined for the procuring of but- 
faloes, he-goals, rattans, bambus, and torches, as well as the distri~ 
ution of opium, incense and atal. 

‘After all this has been done, a servant is sent to the Goa No- 
gosarie accompanied by the head men of this elif. The Goa 























© Tagal, dry vice cultivation equivatent to the Malay vimah. 
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Nogosario is the most ac 
Six mests are then o 
pile of the previous year and to judge if the collection can take place 
oF not. 

If tho head men consider that the nests are fit to be enllected, the 
people then send for the Wayang and Toppeng, and the overseer 
makes farther regulations with the head men of the cliff, for what 
is necessary for offerings and feast, 

According to old custom, a Thursday is always chosen to make a 
Doeginaing with the preparation of what is needed for tho feasl so 
that on this day the people occupy themselves with cleaning the 
Ballang,—the cliff’ which is situated at the mouth of the river 
Tiinjing. Gung. 

The next morning (Friday) the buflaloes are killed. ‘Two hours 
afterwards they take some pieces of flesh, tongue, entrails, ay 
from the slaughtered animals, and placo them on small bowls 
woren of bambus called Sadjen. They are then offored to Bol- 
Yong Wata Tumpang and nour the watch houses of the cliffs at 
Dabar, Gedee, Wale, and Nogosarie; while at the cliff of Medjong- 
Alek a he-goat is offered with incense, This festival must, by 
‘old custom, always take place on a Friday, which by the natives 
is called Ngadoran, In the afternoon of the same day a Wayang 
is performed in the Rollong, generally a piece of seven acts: while 
the necessary flowers, fruits, ointments, siri, pinang dc, and what 
further requited for the offerings are prepared by tho Tukan kem= 
‘Dang. All these materials are placed on the before mentioned 
ambu bowls, and, in the evening at } past 5 o'clock, are brought 
by a servant into the Bollong near the Seroot tree. ‘The origin 
of this tree is ascribed to a Javanese named Kiai who is buried 
there, and above whose grave the tree has risen; and now the su- 
Perstition of the natives declares that the treo has sprung from the 
navel of the dead. ‘They likewise make offering on the burial 
place, at the waringin tree, and in the room, the pantry, kitchen and 
‘other places in the dwelling of the overseer. 

After the wayang-players have returned from the Bollong, tho 
Ded placed near the entrance of the godown, known under the 
general appellation of devis-bed or bed of Nyei Rati Kidul Cwhich 
‘bas existed from time immemorial) is put in order by the Tidkang 
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Gedong and ornamented with some silk and other cloths. Nobody 
bot this woman is allowed to do this. Every ‘Thursiay during the 
time of the collection this bed is cleaned and offerings are made 
tit 

“After everything has been mace ready the small lamps are lighted 
and the small bambu bowls with flowers, fruit, &., are placed with 
particular marks of honour by the Tuikan Gedong before the bed on a 
small couch made forthe purpose. At the same time she says in high 
Javanese, 98 if addressing some distinguished person “ By order 
of Mijhoer (meaning the overscer) I here bring wherewithal for 
you alone to eat.” After this speech the Titkan Gedong herself 
answers “ Yes, mother Tiékan Gedong, say to father mijohecr (the 
‘offcor) that I retara my thank» for the food which he has sent me.” 

After this ceremony is finished the Tiikang Gedong remains 
silting on the bed, and farther asks Nyai.Ratu Kidul (who is sup- 
pposod to be present in the bed) “if it be agreeable to her that the 
birds nests should be collcted and if it shall take placo without mis 
‘ehanee”, which request is ordinarily answered with yes” (ingie). 
Daring this time the wayang is kept up Ul the next morning. 

The following morning (Saturday) the heads of the cliffs Da. 
har and Gedie go, with the persons whom thoy have employed, to 
their goas, with the ladders which have been prepared some days be= 
fore, and accompanied by the Gedeks and Sentonos for each cliff in 
‘order to make further preparations for a commencement; while dur- 
{ng all tho day the toppeng play is maintained. 

The olifs Wolo and Nogosarie are visited eight days loter, and 
‘Medjiengklek two days after that. I have enquired what could 
bo the reason for visiting these cliffs Intet but no explanation could 
he given to me, In the evening, the toppeng-play being finished, 
the socalled Karong Bollong feast begins, on which occasion the gami~ 
Jang and two or three dancing girls make tiemselves heard. At the 
first seven acts the dancing girs turn their heads towards the birds 
nest warehouse in honour of Nyai Ratu Kidul, and it is a ge~ 
neral custom in the district of Karang Bollong wherever a feast 
is given to dedicate the rst seven songs to the honour of Nyai Rata 
Kiidul, So soon a5 the wedons, mantre, writer, the head of the 
clifs with their people, and some heads of the dessas, are met, they 
sit down on a mat in acirele to dine, The writer places himself at 
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the head of this table and proposes different toasts to the success of 
‘the approaching collection. After the guests have satisfied them= 
selves opium is offered to every person present. ‘The company 
enjoy themselves some with dancing to the music of the Gamelang, 
‘some with opium smoking, while others occupy themselves with 
chewing serce, and this continues till midoight, when the feast 
ends. 

After this feast (on Sunday morning) the head men take their de= 
PParture for their rocks, and, if the sea is not too rough, the 
ladders are joined in order to reach the entrance of the holes 
‘that they may collect six birds nests, which, from prudence, are 
compared with the musters. ‘The harvest then is arranged. But 
iit should be found that the nests are not yet ready to be ga- 
‘thered, further preparations are stopped in order that the swallows 
‘may not bo disturbed. If itis found that the nests are of the proper 
blk, the worl is continued by making stages and ladders and 
fastening them to the rocks into which the collectors have to des= 
cond, AN these operations being completed in five or six days, 
the inbabitants of the nearest dessa go to the cli Dahar and Gedeo 
‘with the men belonging to these cliffs, accompanied by gandeks 
and sontonas who carry with them the requisite bags to contain 
the nests which may be gathered. 

‘The number of collectors for the fist day is limited to 80 or 90 
persons for each of the two cliff, and this number afterwards dimi= 
nishes as the nests are gathered.—When the bags are filled they are 
Drought to the godown under the direction of a Giiru. On arriving, 
there, a sedeka is given, consisting of red and white bubor, and this 
feast is regulated by the collectors of the day for each cliff. Ate 
ter the priest has spoken his benediction over it and the dishes have 
Deen eaten, the nests are weighed and stored in the godown on a 
flooring of plank made for them. 

The work of the remaining cliffs Wollo Medjiengllek and Na- 
gosaric is nearly the same, but the collection at the first two places 
is made by the people employed v*hout any payment on ace 
‘oust of the smallness of the produce. With respect to the last sixty 
‘or seventy persons ate ordinarily employed, and 57 to 60 rupees cop 
per is paid for each collection tothe head men. ‘The sum is divided 
amongst the bekels and the people. On account of these alffs being 
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sitvated at about five miles distance over very dificult roads, the 
bids nests are kept and watched till tho next morning in a bam= 
‘bu house, called kongsie made near the watch house of the elif. 
‘They ate sflerwards brought to the godovins for which each bearer 
receives 5 cents, a sogo of opium of } sikar weight. * 

‘The collection of the nests necessarily depends altogether on the 
stale of the sea, On the top of the mountain Kuda a flagstaff 
has been erected for this reason, and when a white Og is hoisted. 
‘is a signa thatthe sca is calm and that the holes ean be ap- 
proached, but if a black fag be shown itis a signal that the sea is 
Each collection from all the hols is finished in twenty 
to twenty four days. ‘Tho principal birds nest cfs are those which 
I have described aboro, and they extend from the ast to the west 
along the Karrang Bollong south cape. Between these, there are 
some smaller clils the produce of whieh is of little oF no import 
ance. 

‘The collection of the nests is attended with much difficulty ant 
sometimes even with danger to life, because the apertures are si= 
tated at the foot of the rocks, and are consequeatly on a level with 
tho surface of tho sea, so that the water washes in and out of some 
of the holes. Hence when the sea is somewhat rough it is impos 
sible to reach the apertures, much Tess to enter them. In order to 
form a just idea of the dangerous work which must be performed 
by the collectors L will try to give an exact description of it. 

To enter the cliffs you descend one precipice of two hundred 
foet, nearly perpendicular, by means of one, two or three rattan 
ladders (according to the greater or less height) which are 5 
inches broad and each 77 feet tong. ‘The lateral or principal 
ropes are composed of wild ratlans twisted together to a thicke 
ness of two inches, and having wooden steps two inches thick 
and thirteen inches distant from each other. The upper end of 
the ladder is well fastened to a strong treo by black ropes and 
the lower end is placed on one of the rocks. 

In order to reach one of the holes, they make use of two rat~ 
tans each one hundred and eight feet tong but in some clifls bam 
bus are used 42 to 48 feet long which are placed one above the 
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fther—that they may steady themselves by holdiog the upper when 
‘walking along the under. ‘The entrance of the caves is about 48 
feet broad, more ot less, and 30 high. ‘The interior is from 60 
to 444 feet broad and from 420 to 480 high. ‘The botiom of 
‘most of the caves is washed for about one quarter of its length 
by sea-water, three, four or more feet in depth. The\whole of the 
interior appears to consist of limestone, To the caves are stages 
‘made of bambus which are bound fast with ropes to the walls of 
the rocks on which the collectors stand, It often happens, in con 
sequence, that the cliffs on which the ropes of the slage are fast= 
ened become loosened and the wholo stage is precipitated, which 
sometimes occasions a loss of Tife, Most of tho nesis are taken 
from the wall by the hand, and those which aro on the roof, 
by an iron hook fastened to a long bambu. 

The swallow named lawet, has’ a compressed head, which, 
however, with its thick and rounded feathers appears large in com= 
parison with the body, The beak is broad and wide with a black 
awl-shaped small point bent downwards. The eyes are black and 
torerably largo, and the tongue arrow-shaped, The throat is very 
short as well asthe bones of the wings and fect. ‘The feet consist of 
four toes of which three are in front and one behind, All the toos 
havo black, curved, sharp, and tolerably long claws, 80 that the 
bird can every whoro lay fast bold of tho rocks and dliffs. ‘Tho 
{ail is almost as Jong as the whole body. When tho throat, the 
ings and tho head are spread out, the bird has a circalar appear= 
ance. The colour is greyish black inclining a litle to green. 
On the back near the tail to the belly the blackish passes into 
mousecolour. Tho breast is bluish, 

Besides thes2, some wild species called linlye inhabit some 
holes. ‘These are somewhat smaller, and havo a white breast, Yn 
‘other respects they agroo completely with the lawet The nests 
which they make are constructed of grass stalks. They are, how= 
‘ever, of the some form, and are as artflly made as the others, 
Dut aro without the least value. ~The residence of these swal- 
lows lintye in the caves, contributes greatly to the injury of the 
hholes, for: which reason they arc destroyed as much as possible 
at each gathering, 

On the walls of the rocks, tho birds build their nests in horizontal 
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Jayers close to each other. ‘They placo them at different heights from 
50 to 300 foet, as they find room, and leave no holes or suit- 
able spaces open, provided they are clean and dry for when the 
‘walls prove damp they forsake thoir nests. When the soa at~ 
‘a high level, which is usually accompanied by a strong surf 
against the lifts, a percolation of water is caused which 
is, in the highest degree, prejudicial. 

n the mornings at break of day the birds Ay out with a great 
to seek their food, to the acighbouring places in the east a 
‘soon or dry season, but in the west monsoon or rainy season, 
they do not go far. ‘They return to their caves about 4 o'clock 
in tho afternoon. ‘They feed upon different kinds of bloodless 
sects, hovering above the stagnant waters, for which their wide 
‘open beak is very usefule 

‘Their greatest encmies are the birds iflany and alap-alap, 
‘who pull the young swallows out of the holes and seize many as 
they fly out ofthe eaves. 

‘They form the nests, by vomiting the strongest and est fragments 
‘of the food which they have eaten, 

When the nests havo heen all plucked, the entrances are clos 
fed with ambu fences, tho doors are sealed, and tho rattan ladders 
‘are brought back to the store house 

‘Tho nests in the store house are, somo days afterwards, weighed, 
‘and packed in hampers (geboks, each 25 eatios), mato very tight 
‘with cross ropes, and scaled with tho slamp of the overseers 
Pieces of paper are placed on cach hamper, wilh the number and 
tho nett weight of tho nests written on it. 

All this having heen dono, the hampers are surrounded with cocoa 
nut leaves, prepared in the manner of kadjang mats, Every two 
hampers are then made fast to a pieco of bambu Cpikol-an provided 
‘with two props, in order that, when resting on the way, the hampers 
may not touch the ground. They aro besides covered with pi- 
rnang bark so that when it rains the water can runoff, Finally they 
are all sent to Surakarla in order that they may be there sorted. 

‘The evening before the birds nests aro sent off another feast 
is given, and on the following morning, all the coolies depart with 
their hampers for Surakarta amidst the playing of the gomelang and 
shouts of hurrah. 
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DETAILS RESPECTING COCHIN CHINA, 
Bg the Right Reverend Dn. Le Fevne, 


Bishop of Tsauropolis and Vicar Apostolic of Lower 
Cochin China. 


(Continued from p, 65.) 
GOVERNMENT, KING, MANDATINS. 


Tuk Government of Cochin China is the most pure despotism 
which is to be found. For the rest, it is an imitation of that of 
China. The power of the king is absolute, and without restric 
tion, Mle can make all laws which appear proper to him, for he 
is the sole Yogislative authority. Ho cannot, however, entirely abro~ 
gale the ancient laws, on account of the respoct which he Helieves 
himself bound to shew to tho momory of the kings his ances 
tors, and because these laws have acquired a sacred character ac- 
cording to the opinion generally received by tho nation, and against 
which tho most absolute powor could not struggles hut he is able 
in many circumstances to mould them to his Tews, and to elude 
‘them in a thousand ways without oxpunging them frni the code. 
‘The lives and the properties of his subjects are in his hands avd 
at his disposal; severe punishments are all infictod in his name, 
and nover without his consent. If the case is copital by lam, 
‘which often happens for it is excessively severe, the judges have 
nothing to do, but to institute the process and pronounce the legal 
‘punishment, but the king vsually mitigates it, in order t6 manifest 
that he only acts to show clemency and moderato the rigour of 
Jaw. He thinks by this to escape the odium which attaches to 
the condemnation to death. The power of conferring rank and 

ignites is also reserved for the king, as also of displacing. the man= 
daring and. disgracing them. Jn a word he has the same authority 
lover the subjects of his empire that a father of a family has over his 
children. ‘The people are taught not to raise their looks towards the 
throne, except with sentiments of fear and veneration, al to re= 
gard all the blessings of life as emanations of his goodness. Every 
‘Year he offers a solomn sacrifice to heaven for the prosperity of bis 
reign, In Limes of calamity and in difficult cireumstances he fast 
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prays, and sacrifices (0 avert the plagues of heavens or he causes, 





‘This powerful monarch is surrounded by a erowd of eunuchs, 
and passes the most part of his leisure with the women of the 
palace, One only has the rank of wife; but she does not bear 
‘that of Queen or Empress. ‘The number of concubines is unlimited. 
"These women are cloistered for ever within the alls of the res! 
dence of. tho king. On his death they are shut up in another pa~ 
Jace, where they must preserve their chastity. 

‘The kings wears elothes of a yellow colour, ornamented with em= 
Droiderios of figures of the dragon, ‘The robes of the mandarins 
‘are blue oF violet, sometimes enriched with embroidery of gold, 
‘When thoy march in the train of tho king on the oeeasion of some 
‘great coremoay, their robes of silk, their religious silence, the order 
and the decorum which they observe, offer an imposing spectacle. 

Wo find two classess of Mandarin; tho lettorod mandarins and 
the military mandarins. ‘The military mandarins are usually men 
‘without education ; bodily strength and a certain aptitude for the 
manual labours, to which the soldiers aro applied, form often the 
‘whole oftheir morit, Their pay is also vory small, at least un 
Ail they artivo at high grades. Tho lollered mandarins are di= 
vided foto nine orders: tho ninth, which is lowest, is that of se= 
‘rclaries employed by government; those of the cighth, are also a 
Kind of secretaries or writers, principally employed in tho prepara- 
tion of to calendar; thoy only adapt the Chinese calendar to the 
‘ase of tho Anamites, for they are not at all s0 learned as to be able 
{o construct one themselves. ‘The mandarins of the 7th and Gth 
‘orders, are the officers of justice who eommenco causes, and write 
down the depositions of witnesses and of the accused. The heads 
fof arrondissement are of tho 5th order, the sub-pretects and tho 
judges are of the dil most of the prefects of each province aro 
ff the Srd; the ministors of the king aro of the 2d. there 
‘only one of two great mandarins of tho Ast. order, who aro ap= 
Pointed t0 the council of the king. 

For the administration of tho affairs of Government, there are 
Aepartments or ministers, who are called Luc 6: The Ast (6d lai 
is charged with pointing out the mandarins fitted to fill vacant places, 
and examining the merits of candidates, ‘The second, (64 hd, is 
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4 kind of minister of finances charged with all that concerns the 
royal treasure and the imposts. The Br, Od Jé, directs and pre« 
sides over ceremonies according to ancient customs. ‘The dthy 
46 binh, regulates military affairs, like our minister of war. The 
Buh, 06 hinh takes cognizance of and punishes capital crimes. ‘The 
6th, 44 cng, is our minister of public works, but he has wider 
fanctions, There is no minister for foreign affairs, For the ma- 
ine, they have only a superintendent, ‘The mandarins who preside 
in these different departments are far from having the same power as 
‘our ministers in Europe, ‘They aro obliged to veport to the king all 
matters belonging to their office, evon the most mioute; and they 
‘must conform in oll things to is advice, or rather to his orders, 

‘The power of all the officers of Government is so restrained 
and $0 limited, that they ure always in uneasiness and dread of 
Deing found in fault, and of losing their places, ‘The duration 
of their administration in the same post, docs not go beyond three 
for four years. ‘They cannot exercise any important functions in 
the quarter whero their parents reside, They cannot tke a wife 
nor buy lands in the country submitted to their jurisdiction, Af thefe 
father or mother happens to die thoy obtain leave of absence for at 
east six months, in order to full the duties which a son owes to his 
Aeceased parents. Any one can accuso the mandatins before a great 
tribunal erected for this purposo and called Zam phap; justi 
there done in all the complains brought against thems. thus a ma- 
Gistrato has every right to felicitao himself, if he goes out of office 
‘without being accused, 

‘The Cochin Chinese have nearly the samo laws, and the samo 
‘mode of punishment as the Chinese. Thoy understand military tac~ 
tics better than the Chinese, and have beat them many times. ‘They 
hhave oven some knowledge of European tactics which French 
officers taught thom formerly. ‘Thoy have no cavalry, but they 
havo elephants and a yery well appointed artillery. At present they 
make muskets better, according to their tasto, than those they can 
Duy from Europeans. ‘The soldiers only wear their uniforms when 
they form the cortoge of the king or of great mandarins, This uni 
form consists merely ofa frock ornamented with red or blae bands, 
‘The Cochin Chinese soldiors in spite of their cowardice, are however, 
J think a litte tess faint-hearted than the Chinese 
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Vor the reels the ‘identity of the usages ofthese two people,—in 
supersiious ceremonies, the worship of ancestors, laws, govern 
ment, shows that they have had a common origins whichis con= 
firmed by historial traditions. According to these traditions ‘Tong 
Ling was colonized by an Emperor of China, named Moang te, 
lout 200 years before the Christian era, and, afler having wn~ 
Slergone many evolutions, it became an independent kingdom. 
Many Chinese at the present time eome and settle in Cochin Chix 
via, but in smaller namers than in other countries aljaceat to China. 
‘These are the only slrangors who aro admitted into the cowntry. 
‘They are more laborious and more ingenious than the Cochin Chi- 
nese hence hey easily make their fortunes amongst them. 

















‘TUR LANGUAGE. 


‘The Anamite language is monossllabic. Tt is evidently derived 
from the Chinese. ‘The written language has not merely some af- 
finity to Ure Chinese character, but it horrows it in whole or in 
in park, However, these two languages have become so «lifferent, 
that persous of the two nations eannot understand cach other in 
speaking or in reading. AML those who are in circumstances. at all 
‘easy, or who aspire to dignitics, devote themselves to the study of 
Chinese characters, which they pronounco in the Cochin Chinese 
manner, ‘This study is necessary, because these characters are the 
conly ones employed in most books, and in gl official Ieters. ‘There 
are general examinations in which those who obtain the frst places are 
lovated to the digaities reserved for the lettered mandarins. ‘This 
is a powerful stimulus to the ardour of the students. ‘They are 
able in writing theso characters (and it isthe only means) to make 
themselves understood by the earned Chinese. ‘Thus the learned 
language in Cochin Chinese is nothing else than tho Chinese langn= 
age. ‘The only differenco eonsists in the pronunciation, ‘The vale 
gar language was only from tie first a dialect, which they never 
‘wrote; but in the end the Cochin Chinese, having acquirod an im= 
‘posing nationality, the common language beeame of importance, and 
‘they sought the means of writing it. ‘They had recourse to Chinese 
Ietters, the only ones they knew. Sometimes they have only taken 
the pronounciation of the Chinese character and have attached to it 
a tolally diferent signification: thus, they have written PEm 
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they pronounced cla, ant which signifies father but in Chinese the 
saine character cha signilies to put oneself into @ passion. On the 
‘other band, they have united many choracters of which ane 
the sense, an the othe the pronunciation, Thus they write ¥-2 VP 
aiéng, the mouth. ‘The first character FP means the sense, 


mouth, and the second TDD mink indicates the pronuncia 


‘This manner of writing the volgar language has no generally alpt- 
ed form, Many persons write the same word differently, ant 
many characters oro purely arbitrary. ‘There are newtel to fix the 
orthography of this vulgar language learned books written in 
Dut these are as yet wanting. There have only beon written in 
this language our books of rotigion; many comedies and some 
poems; the learned men not icing fond of reading works writ~ 
ten in such 9 patois. They find that this writing. does not ex 
press the thoughts clearly. We have ailopted a paw of weiting th 
anguage with our European leters, as has heen done for the Maloy 
Tanguage: we have succeeded in representing the sount of words 
very exactly. ‘This much facilitates our study of te lan ‘This 
Tanguage is not confined to the limits of Cochin China ant Tong~ 
ing, but is very commonly spoken and understoott in Ciampa, 
Camboja, at Siam and in Laos. We find the sound of all ove 
letters in this language, excopt the Tottr Z, arut tho fetter Pat the 
commencement of words; but they have Uhe pA and tho py final 
as in the word bap, If thoy have not exactly ou feller I, they 
haavo the ph, which has noarly the same sound, 

In this languago, as in all others, they have proper names, and com= 
‘mon names, Often in order to form a substantive they add the 
word su, which signifies thing, to the adjective or vorb: thus Zanie 
means goods 31 lan signifies goodness. ‘The adjective is grdina~ 
rly put afler the substantive: ©. g. nha means a house, ani £6t 
means fines they thus say rte tf, a fine house. ‘The comparative 
is formeil by joining the word hon; thus 20¢ fion means better; for 
‘tho superlative they ald Jam or re; e. g 6 lam, nit Ld sig. 
wily very the. 

1 
can express thom, however, by means of some auxiliary words. 
Thus to express the difference of sexes they use for the human 



















































language has not exactly gonler, number or case; they 
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species, the word frai, for mascttine; and the word gai for fe- 
aninine: for animals the word duc indicates the male, the word cai 
tho female, e.g. 00 duc, an ox, bo cai a cow; for winged ani~ 
‘mals, they omploy the words trdng and mai, ga tréng a cocky 
g@ mai, aoa. Before the names of living things they ordinatily 
put the word con Cboy or girl): thus they say, con trai, a boy; con 
_gitia girls con trav, a bulfaloe; con ca; a fish. ‘They also fro~ 
quently use the word cai before the names of inanimate thingss 
thus they will say cai ghé a seat; cai nha a house. They usu- 
ally place the word cdy, troo, hefore all the names of trees, and the 
word trai, fruit, before all the names of feu 

‘To mark the plural, they add some word beforo the substan 
tive as chung, nhung, cac, phd Se—We, ehung tdi; All those 
who, nlung ke ; Messicurs, phé dng, de. 

‘Tho nominative always precedes tho verb activo. When two sub 
stantivesfllow ono another, the second isin the genitive. ‘The dative 
fs ordinarily marked by the word cho placod before the substantive, 
©. g. (odo something to some one, Zam su gi cho ai. ‘The accusative 
onerally follows the verb active, sometimes also it precedes it,— 
there is no xod rule, The voeative is expressed by putting befora 
substantive the particles 4, a, or in expressing the tile of the 
person whom they name:—O my God, J chua tii. ‘Tho abla 
tive is denoted by some propositions, as bang doi. 

‘The personal provorns are, Ail, médy, no; mo, thou, ims 
and in the plural, chung ti, chung bay, clung né, wey you, 
they. I isfo be obsorved, however, that searecly any but infori- 
for persons use the word tdi, me; the king uses tho word arm, 
and others who aro superiors in dignity uso tho words; tao, fa, 
min. Méy, toi, they do not address except to inferiors; if they 
speak to an equal, thoy will call him ant, brother; to a superior 
they will say dng, sit, oF they will employ another titular word, 
‘They also rarely say no, of tho third person this would be a term 
of contempt, unless they were very much supovior in rank; they 
will say rather this Mr. (Mfonsiour); ngnoi dy this persoo, or as 
well ank dy this brother, 

Personal pronouns placod after substantives become possessive 
pronouns; ha tai, my house. The demonstrative pronouns ave 
ndy, aud dy, this, that, 
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They only distinguish three tenses in the verbs: the present, the 
ppreterite, and the future. Thus mén, means to loves tii mén, 
‘sigaifies Love; 16i da mén, I have loved, they thas form the pre 
terite by adding da, They add ge for the future: £0 se mén I will 
-or shall love. 

‘The Anamite language being monosyllabic, it follows that there 
is small variety in the sound of words, and that the saime word 
dhay often a great number of significations. ‘The difference of 
sense then is made evident by the difference of tone. Thus the 
‘word ma ean have at least six different signilications, according as it 
is differently pronounced ; for they can pronounce it in six different 
tones which we indicate by marks. Ma pronouneed in a fll tone, 
rrecto tomo, signiies phantom ; i the tone is descending, mi signi~ 
fics but; ifthe tone is grave or heavy, ma 8 to gilds if the 
fone is falling, ma means a borses in the interrogating tone ma 
‘means a tomb; in the sharp tone md signifies the check. We ean 
represent theso tones by musical notes. ‘The full tono answers vo 
ry well to gol from below; the doscending tone to mi from box 
low; the heavy tone to uf from below; the falling tono to las tho 
i natural; and the sharp tono to we from 


interrogating tone t0 si 
above. We can write these tones in the two following manners. 
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Ma ma ia mit mami 





= 
Ma mk nia ia 
‘Tho tone varies a litle in the diferent provinces. ‘There is 
alto some difference between the pronunciation of Tong king and 
{hat of Cochin China, but this diference is not so essential dhat 
‘vo eannot understand thom well. Only some words used in the 
northern provinces are not used in thoso of the south and vice 
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versa. 
THE STATE OF THE CIERISTIAN RELIGION 1 COCHIN CHINA. 


The Cochin Chinese are generally much addicted to religions 
practices, ‘The Pogans have absolutely the same religion as the 
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Chinese. ‘The learned men honor Confucius and have a sort of 
natural religion which thoy do not observe. ‘The relizion of Fé, 
‘which they call Phat, is the most gencrally followed by the peo 
ple. ‘The christina religion was frst proxchod in this country by 
Franciscan and Jesuit friars, about the middle of the 47th cen= 
tury. ‘They found among tho Cochin Chinese an admirable dis= 
positon to embrace the christian religion, With the good sense 
‘with which they generally aro gifted, they easily understood the 
‘Yanity of idols and the solid proofs upoa which our Holy Reli= 
‘sion is established. Thus these first missionaries baptised many 
neophytes and founded nxmerous churches. But soon it was soen 
that something was wanting to their rising church, Thore were 
neither first Pastor at the head of the flock, nor native clergy to 
fill the room of European missionaries, when these wore taken off 
Dy death or condemned to silence by porsecution. It was then that 
in Paris tho congregation called “Les Mission Etrangbres ” was, un= 
or the auspices of tho heat of tho Chireh, formed to supply 
Bishops to govern these new churches and provide them with evan 
‘gclical labourers, Having reached these countries, our frst Bishops, 
Vicars apostolic, formed establishments to toach and exercise to tho 
functions of the sacred ministry a fow students whom they judgod 
sufficiently able, They and tholr successors have thus worked. in 
spreading christianity in Cochin China and Tong. King for the 
space of about 480 years. ‘They have succoeded in forming a na 
tional clergy who are of great assistance, especially during the 
persecutions, when Guropean Missionarios cannot chow  them= 
selves. 

‘We havo in Cochin China proper 40 Priests and a great number 
‘of Catechisls and Beclesastical students. ‘The Mission of Tong K 
is divided into t0 parts, one of which is entrusted to the Missionae 
es of our congregation. It has 80 Native Priests and innumerable 
Catechists, Tho other administered by Spanish Dominicans is less 
Jmowa to mes yet I am aware that it possesses a great many Priests 
fall of zeal. 

‘The number of Christians in Cochin China proper amounts to 
£80,000 ; in the ovcidental Mission of Tong King to 480,000, and in 
the oriental one to nearly the same number. ‘Thus in the whole King- 
dom there are at least 440,000 Christians, Since the, beginning of 
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the last Persecution, however violent it has been, the number of 
Christians has not diminished : it has even increased in many places. 
We hope that the blood of martyrs, which has lately watered this 
‘country, will be a “now soed of Christians.” Hence we have at this 
very time the conssiation to soe Pagans coming in erowds to receive 
the instructions which we give them secretly. The Church of Christ 
hhas pocn fornsed in Europe in the midst of Persecution; the ways 
of Providence aro at all tines the swne; thus itis formed in these 
Countries in spite of the persecutions of the Princes of the world, 
that every one may say: Thero is the finger of God,” 

















oF MissIONAniES. 


In 1583 Father Bartholomew Ruiz, a Spanish Franciscan, reached, 
Cochin China wilh soven othor friars at “Pai Fo” else to Touron = 
hho was woleoed and the holy sneifice of the mass was thera 
‘offered up with great solemnity. They wanted nothing more but 
tho permission of the King to remain in the couatry: which scomed 
to be without difficulty: But contrary winds provented theso friars 
from reaching the expital; they wero driven by a hurricane to the 
Island of Hiai Nam and retuned to Manila, Father Ruix wont 
ack to Cochin China atthe beginning of L584 and called on the 
King, who gave him leave to roinain in the country. 

Tho Chronicles of the ordor say that he wrought many miraclos 
and converted many proselytos; but he was soon caught and 
rought to Macoa by the Portuguese, who even at that early time 
imagived they had atone the right to sond Missionaries to the 
st Indies, in virtua of what they call “Real Patroado” or Royal 
Patronage. 

Tk was abut the yoar AG45 that Portugnese Jesuits and Spanish 
Franciscans went in numbers to preach the gospel in Cochin Chinay 
and from this time only dates the establishment of the Christian 
1a in that country, 

Tn 1658 two French Priests, the Revd, Mossrs. de la Mothe 
Lambert and Palla were appointed Bishops, Viears Apostolic, the 
fono for Cochin China and the other for Tong King, ‘The former 
left France in 4660 vid overland and reached Siam in 1662, 
from whence he seut one of his Missionaries, tho Revd. M. Chev 
reuil, to Cochin China: this gentleman was soon stcceeded by 
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another, the Revd M. Hainguos : Iasly im 4674 Mgr DoLa Mothe 
Lambert went himself to exercise his zeal in his Mission. 

‘The Revd. M. Deydioe isthe first French Missionary who reached 
‘Tong King in 1666, Since that time down to our days, there have 
Deen in Cochin China 46 Bishops and $O French Missionaries, and 
in Tong King 47 Bishops and 47 Preach Missionaries, all mem- 
‘bors of the Society called “Les Missions Etrangéees.” Theie unin= 
Aerrupted labours have raised these Missions w the flourishing state 
in which they are today. 
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NARRATIVE OF THE EVENTS CONNECTED WITH THE 
ARREST OF THE RIGHT REV, MONSEIGNEUR 
LE FEVRE, 


Bishop of Isauropolis and Vicar Apostolic of Lower Cochin China 
1846. 


Ow the 23rd of May, 1846, the Revi. M. Duclos and myself bade 
adieu to our confrérés at Singapore, and sailed for Cochin China on 
board « large boat which Thad two years previously caused to be 
Duilt. "The erew were all christinns. ‘The Nakodah or navigator of the 
‘boat called Gin, aged about 32 years, was a man bold and ready to 
undertake every thing, even at the risk of his life, forthe service of the 
sission. He had six hands on board ; T had besides three students, 
‘who had been sent to our college at Pulo Ping 5 a large quantity of 
stores and a sum of money, the amount of the alms from the assocln~ 
‘of the Propagation of the Faith. ‘The voyage was rather dangerous 
‘one, owing to our light boat; we had a few strong equalls and were 
pursued, for four days, by a Chinese Junk, which seemed to be mast 
nied by Pirates, "The Cochin Chinese bosts lay closer to the wind 
than the Chinese Junks, and thisis what saved us. On the Oth. June, 
wo were off the Cape of St. James called Con gio, A contrary wind 
prevented us from entering this port during the night of the 6th— 
‘wospent the 7th. day in Keeping off andon close tothe port, and the 
night being come, we run the visk of passing the Custom House. Cir 
‘cumstances were not favorable : the wind was stil contrary; the tide 
was low and our way was protracted : yet we had passed the Custom 
‘House tna thought ourselves ont of danger, when we saw a boat at 
anchor on the right side of the river. She was, as we suspected, « 
Custom House boat on wateh 5 we tried to avotd her by going to the 
‘opposite side but: she saw us through the light of the moon, which 
‘then shone brightly, and pursued us by palling after us in a small 
bout, which soon overtook ws. Five soldiers, who acted as Custom 
House officers, came on board, M. Duclos and myself were shut up 
in the bottom of the bost. ‘The light was ordered and the boat visit~ 
‘ed. Tt was soon known by the sails and the masts that the bont had 
‘come from Singapore, and the Nakodah was obliged to acknowledge 
‘hat he could not deny. ‘This bont comes from Singapore,” sald 
the Custom House Oficers; “acknowledge also that she has on boar 
“ Chinese”,—this is & way of speaking to signify “ Opium”, because 
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the Chinese usually import it into Cochin China, and almost all the 
Cochin Chinese boats, which go to Singnpore, return loaded with the 
drug. We feared not to be arrested on accomut of this fraudulent 
trade ; but we were ourselves “contraband”, and, looking for opium, 





own as Europeans, so cally that 1 have alas believed that infor- 





iad boon given to the Custom House by the 
80 Junk, which reached this port two days be- 
fore, and also was coming from Singapore, as T have learnt since. 
"Phe Custom House ofcers said that they watched the port more 
stritly than usual for twvo days and visited all the bonts, which pass 
ced by, Doenuse the king had lately published a decres to this effec, 
Afterwards they also gave os @ reason that some Chinose having a law 
sult on necount of opium, whieh they ind sueceeded in passing, they 
‘were afraid lest they should be blamed for not having been more eau 
tious; but I think that they hid from us the true reason, Be this as 
Jt may—our capture was effectod: which divine Providence had or= 
ered or pormitted; but being caught, we had to submit to all the 
consequences thereof. Our people tried to redoem us with money. 
After some diftculty the band of solders received a few silver bars 
1nd consented to withdraw. We were a little hopeful and continuod 
‘our way stil slowly, the wind being contrary and the thio not serving. 

‘At day break the fatal boat reappeared; tho fivo men cxumo up again 
and returned oar money, saying that they could not settlo an afair of 
this importance, and that-we should goto the hond of the Custom House 
anil sotto with him 5 that they themselvos being simple soldiors darod 
not and could not take upon themaelves the responsibilty with which 
they would be londed, in ease it should bo known that they hnd let us 
pass. A large amount of money was offered thom, but without stic= 
cess, ‘Thy declared that they would not leave owr bont until they 
dhad brought us to the Custom House. Tt appoars thaé they ad ale 
ready informed the head of “the Custom House” of all thio partion 
las and that he had sent them in search of us with ordors to bringe 
us without delay, He was a man lately raised to the ofico of Cap= 
tain and put in charge of this Custom House: he was timorous anit 
feared above all to ose his situation, should he at too Ieniently towards 
us, We had only to expect severity from him. He ealled our Pilot, 
oaded him with a Cangue, came to visit a portion of our baggage, 
‘and refused every offer we made him. He orilered his soldiers to 
keep us securely; while he despatched the news of our arrest to the 
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great Mandarin of the Provinee, We were distant from him two 
days? journey by the rivers we were ourselves soon sent to tlhe capi 
tal of this Frovinee, called “ Gia dine”, It's the most considerable 
Provinee of this portion known under the mune of Lower Coch 
China or “Dong Noi”. Hore is the town of Lai Gou, formerly 
Duilt a itl in the Buropean style but it was destroyed. when taken 
Uy the rebels in 1895 : it has been rebuilt, but most wreteheilly. Tt 
seems thnt the grett Mandarin of the Province was not an enemy to 
‘the christian religion, aud that our arvest eaused lim: more grief than 
He hid often boen at Singapore and Batavia, and seen 

tte Buropeans living ina grand style andl conceived ahigh iden of 
thom, He was one of those Vilates of whom Cochin China is fulls 
‘wlicn missionaries are delivercd over to thein, they judge and con 
dlenan then, whilst at the sume time acknowledging: and proclaiming 
thei innocenec. ‘They always have in thoir minds If thou wilt let 
ny thow ure not the friend of Cesar.” Aw to the kiug, he is a 
iraoh who fears lost christians multiply themselves in his kingdom, 
a eso of war with European powers they join his enemies. 

co he does not xparo them his vexntions, Tn regard to 
anissionaries ho sayy: if yo Teavo them quict aud free, all will go. af 
‘tor them and embrace their religions then the Europeans will come 
tnd take possession of our country, as they have done in other places. 
ent Romi et tollont nosteum locum et gentein.” Ming 

‘Men: alded as Caiphas: i is better to put them to death than to see 
all the nation perish : “Expedit ut unus homo moriatur et non tota 
gens porent.” rnd suceossor, more timorons, fears lest the 
death of a missionary, being known to the Princes of Knrope, may 
hasten his ruin; he docs not then put them to death ; but he vents 
Jha anger upon his subjeets, who introduce them Into the country or 
conceal them. He stil lets the sovere edicts issued against Enropeans 
subsist and ho would that people should think that he mitigates them 
only through an effort of his royal clemency. ‘These brief observa 
tions will be of some use in explaining the conduct of the Mandarins 
and of the king on our tril. I continue my narration. 
‘T must say to the praise of the great Mandarin of Git dink” that 
hie treated us as leniently as he could. As soon as he lenent that our 
Dout was arrested, he sent his Secretrares to take in writing our de- 
clarations to dispatch them to the king. ."This spared us the trouble 
of appearing before his tribunal and of being obliged to answer a mul 
titude of intricate questions and of suffering the tortures these ques 
tions usually draw after them, We declared that we enue from 
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‘papore to preach the true Religion, that we had reason to believe 
‘that it was uo more prokibited in Cochin China, as it was allowed in 
China by a public Béict of the Emperor, and this Edict had been sent, 
by him to the king of Cochin China, who is his yassel. We said 
‘what we liked: the whole was written without dificulty and the dis 
patch was forwarded to the capital. We were brought with our bag= 
‘gago, in the midst of a maltitude of curious persons, to the house 
destined for Mandarins when travelling. ‘The Pilot und the erew of 
‘our bont were put in another prison ; we could never communicate 
with them, No one was allowed to approsch us, and the christians 
‘especially were strictly prohibited,—then a great fear was spread 
wm: they haul reasons to fear the vexation of the Manda 
ins, being suspected to have called uso them, Often spies have 
been sent to examine whether some movement was discovered among. 
‘thexn 5 but this had no ill consequences: nothing could be made out 
fut might compromise any onc. We feared above all for the Revd. 
‘M. Miche, who had retired to “ai Thien” in the same Province : 
‘he had some sudden fears, but I think that he is left more quiet since 
ry departuce. 

‘On tho 21st of June the Revd. M. Duclos was attacked by a fe- 
‘Yor which soon enusod alarm. I had few European medicines ; 1 
Iiod then recourse to those of the country. ‘The groat Mandarin, 
‘who always seemed to take an interest in us, gave orders that medie 
ines of all descriptions I might require, should be supplied. He 
would not allow the Physicians of the eowntry to attend on my“ cone 
frave.” In ynin I observed that I was not acquainted with medie 
ines, especially Chinese ; I was obliged to act ns if I had been. 1 
only used a fow plants of which T knew the virtue and efiacy in sie 
rilar complaints, But the Revd. M. Duclos’ complaint was of « 
nature notto yield even to the host remedies. To the dysentary was 
soon adiled a sort of bran fever and I saw that there was no hope. 
I then warned him to prepare himself for the great passage from life 
to eternity; which warning he recetved with joy. AU bis life had 
‘een o preparation for death, and he could not most a bettar oppor 
‘unity to appear before God than the moment in which he was & pri 
soner forthe faith, He joined me in reciting the prayers of the dying 
‘and gore up his soul to God on the 17¢i July. One may easily 
‘conceive how painful it was to me to see my companion in captivity 
taken away from me, he who hed been my fellow student in the Uni- 
versity, and who promised to be an indefatigable labourer for the mise 
sion of Cochin China, to which he had devoted all his affections, 
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But God has disposed otherwise: let his Holy name be Ulessed for 
ever! 

"Phe magnificent monument King Gin Long ordered to be erected 
for the Right Revd. Dr. Pignemux, Bishop of Adran, still exists, though 
now there is no watch over it as formerly: it is not far from the 
"Town of Sai Gon. 1 asked that my friend should be interred in the 
inside of this Monument. ‘The great mandarin granted my request. 
‘The services which were formerly rendered by « Frenchman to King 
«Gia Long” were remenibered with pleasure. It was indeed a stile 
ing contrast to see the grandson of this Prince ventencing to the 
chain two other Frenchman animated with the sume spirit as Migr. d 
‘Adran, Several mandarins mourned it; for the King’s edict had just 
arrived and it appeared that M. Duclos and myyelf were to be brought 
to the Capital fetiered with chains by the neck, and judged aecording to 
‘the laws, I then hastened to render the last duties to my “eonfrere”™ 
fand they allowed me liberty enough to effect this. I adorned the 
corpse with all the sucerdotal vestments, and it was placed in a be 
Aiful coffin and borne to the grave by a bund of solders. 

‘As soon as the Revd. M. Duclos funeral was over, they thought 
of forging irons for me and vending me by bost to the Capital with 
all my baggage. I let Sai Gon on the 20th, July, being led by two 
Captains and a band of soldiers. Our voyage, which lasted fifteen days, 
‘was signalized by no extraordinary event. I was not inhunialy trent- 
‘ed by my conductors. ‘The European has something. that commands 
respect from the people of this country. ‘They generally excuse 
‘themselves for being compelled to execute the orders of the King in 
‘hat is disagreeable to us. 

On the Gth, August I was led to the Tribunal of the Tortures, 
Up to this moment I had avoided to make myself Iaiown a8 the man 
who liad been formerly brought before the Inw, then sentenced and 
repreived in the preceding year, I feared a little the moment when 
1 would be obliged to appear before my former judges and be infallibly 
recognized. ‘True, on my arrival several persons eried out: He is 
‘the man we saw last year”—others doubted about it: for, having 
‘eropped my Deard, my features appenrod diferent. ‘To let them 
remain in perplexity, I gave them only evasive answers. “Think 
‘well about it,” said I, “all the Europeans are like each other more 
or less: those who are not accustomed to see them, may easily con- 
“found them, If you all say that I amhe who appeared here last, in 
vain would I deny it, you would not believe me: examine and de- 
Mdde the question.”—In the preceding year, I had only declared 
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‘uy ehvistian mame and this yenr T gave my surname: this was w 
new dificulty which they eould not solve. ‘They insisted on my con- 
fessing the truth, and to excite me with more efficacy todo so, they 
‘promised to release me. All these reasons had litte effect on me : the 
‘Mandarins were to order that all the persons who: had seen me of- 
tenest and my former eompanions in eaptivty should be sent for, to 
sscertain whether they could recognize me. Being unwilling to ex 
cite uselessly too great a commotion, F clearly acknowledged that I 
‘was the man of last year, and that 1 would unreluctantly submit. to 
the penalty reserved for those taken again in the same fault. "The 
king’ was soon informed of this fact, Hee fell into a violent passion 
‘on hearing it: “What does he come to do here?” he eried: “let 
hhim be asked whether he has parents at Sal Gon whom he comes to 
visit and let his head be eut of” "This was sald at the first move- 
‘ment for on the following day he gave his orders in writing, and he 
Jet it be understood that his intention was that F should not be put 
to death, yet the Mandarins were ordered to meet in a solemn audi 
‘ence to address me a few questions. ‘The first and the most often 
repeated was this: “why, after having been last year reprieved by 
“the king from the penalty of death, have you atill dared to eome to 
this country?” I then remembered the answer formerly given by 
‘the Apostles, when after having been arrested by the Jews, it was 
told them, had we not forbidden you to preach this religion? “The 
Lord of Heaven," sald I to them, “commands to preach the true Ro= 
“igion in all the countries of the world wherefore in spite of men’s 
“ prohibition, T was bound in conscience to-conne back to teach it,— 
sides,” T added, “T had reasons to believe that it was no more pro- 
“hibited here, Ye was indeed formerly prohibited, when it was bo- 
lievod that the ministers of religion plucked out the eyes of the dy= 
“ing persons and many other similar eakrmnies; but now the truth 
4s known,—no one gives any more ered to all the infamous reports 
“spread against the missionaries. ‘Thus in China the public exer 
“cise of the christian religion has been allowed, and the Emperor's 
tention fs that it should be likewise allowed in all the countries 
“tributary to China having vent them the Edict relating thereto : it 
“is astonishing that here you do not conform to it.” ‘The Manda 
ins interrupted me saying: “Why did you not go to China since 
“ you knew that the Catholic religion was allowed there?” “1 had 
“a special affetion for the christians and even the pagans of this 
“Ikingdom, knowing their language and customs, and besides I had a 
“special mission for this country.” Has some one obliged you to 
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“come back?” “No: I have eome through my own wil” “Does 
“the king of France send you?” “No: he only allows me to go whi 
“ther Ike.” “Has he been informed that you had been released 
“last year ?” Yes: because one of his vessels has come to claim me 
“I have heard sty that he rejoiced on account of my happy 
“release.” “Does he know that you have come back?” « Not 
“yet but he shall know it.” “How?” My arrest will become 
“public, the Journals will mention it, and all the people in. Europe 
“will know it” Let him be tied up by the sticks,” said the 
“great Mandavin, in a tone rather timorous: three sticks were 
Urought in, one to tie up both hands together, and the others to 
tie both feet separately. It isin this way that all the criminals are 
tied up when they are under extinination and the lashings of the 
bamboo. I was thus tied and prostrated to the ground ready to ree 
ceive the lashing. A soldier held in his hands the bamboo, while 
the interrogntion was continued. “You are going to Sai Gon: 
“to which village and to which house are you going?” “I had no 
“determined post: having reached christian villages, T would have 
“stopped in the house whose owner would have consented to harbour 
“me.” Who has given you the money which you earry along with 
“you?” “The christians of Europe who send alms to roliere the 
“misery of the christians of these countries; for religion teaches thus 
“to exercise charity towards every one, and to consider all men of all 
“countries as brethren whom we ought to love and relieve.” “You 

do not then fear lest you may be put to death >” “I would fear to 
‘sufor death as n malefictor; but to die for the sake of the true ree 
igion, this is rather to he looked for than to be feared.” “ Dut see 
“the evil you eause the PUot of your boat will be put to death: all 
“ the crew will likewise suffer denth.” “Let those who put them to 
“death assume the responsibilty thereof. I come hither only with 
“the view to do good: is it I that shall sign ther sentence or cut off 
“their heads ?” "They came again to the first question : “With what 

view have you come back egain ?” “K have already toldit to you: 
“1 do not understand why you are reiterating those questions.” 1 
then raised my head to look at the Mandarins’ faces, and read in their 
‘eyes that they suspected me to have come to excito some rebellion 
‘among the christians and perhaps to prepare the way for an arniy of 
Enropeans. Then I loudly said, “I have uot come hither to make 
‘a war or excite the people to an insurrection : I have neither the 
“will nor the power to do.so. I have studied religion from’ my ine 
“Saney, and during all my life T have beeu occupied with religious of- 
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“fairs: T know nothing else, and am not acquainted with worldly af- 
“ fairs,—surely if you had known me better you. would not have had 
‘such strange thoughts about me.” ‘This reason appeared to satisfy 
them, and they said one to onother: “He has come to teach reli- 
sion.” They ordered we to be loosened and seated at a respectable 
itanee, while they continued putting many questions, but less im- 
‘portant and urgent. I eannot remember them all: true they are al- 
‘most similar to those mentioned above;—futigued by so many ques- 
tions, I felt quite weak and begged leave to withdraw. ‘Then the 
‘Mandarins went to take my answers to the king who was, it appears, 
satisied with them. Ihave never been ill treated since. 

In the fear lest » European vessel should soon come to ask my 
release and that of the men of my boat, the King ordered that my 
‘cause should be terminated within fifteen days: otherwise it would 
‘have lasted at least three months. After having heard and examined 
superficially my depositions, they hastened to pass the sentence. It 
‘was excessively severe, and yet in accordance with the laws of the 
Country. We were all to have our heads cut off without any delay. 
"Phe King confirmed it only with regard to the pilot: but es to me 
‘and the crew wo were reprieved until further orders, that is we 
‘were not to be put to death. According to the sentence ised by the 
‘Mandarin, all that belonged or was thought to belong to me, was to 
be confiscated for the Royal ‘Treasury, but the King dared not admit 
such n clause. He knew well that he would be, on some future day, 
obliged to return every thing willingly or by force: he then ordered 
that all my property should be carefully kept, and that ten dollars 
should be given me monthly, out of my own money, for my food and 
‘other expences: which was duly executed until my departure for 
Singapore. 

‘We owe this, caution and royal clemency to the Captains of the 
French Navy, who have come to Touron to claim the Missionaries 
‘who had beon incarcerated, and expecislly to Admiral Cecile, by 
whom they were sent. 





DOMINIQUE LEFEVRE, 
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‘TEMMINCK’S GENERAL VIEW OF THE DUTGH POssEs. 
SIONS IN THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 





A wont recently appeared in Holland under the tile of Coup. 
Oeil General sur les Possewsions Neerlandaises dans I? Inde Archi 
Pelagique,” and as the circumstances under which it hns been written, 
no less than its own merits, give it an unusual claim to attention, we 
shall lay the more important portions of its contents. before our rea 
ders, “Tt may be received as containing tht view of the policy pur- 
‘sued by Holland in her eastern empire which her government is de- 
sirous of impressing on the world. ‘The author (M. Temminck, Di- 
rector of the Royal Museum of Natural History at Leyden and a 
distinguished naturalist) sates in his preface that a large. proportion 
of the fucts contained in the work have been derived from oficial 
documents, to which he had received nccess from the Minister of Co= 
Jonies; and from the manner in which he alludes to the strictures of 
the English, German and French presses on the colonial policy of 
‘the Netherlands, and particularly to what ho terms the diatribes of 
Raftles, Crawfurd and the Singapore newspapers, there can be little 
doubt that the Coup @’Ocil has been compiled with the concurrence 
of the government, and is intended at a vindication of that policy. 
‘What confirms the surmise isthe fact that the book was ndvertized in 
May last in the Javasche Courant (the only newspaper that is pub- 
lished in Netherlands India, and, it is hardly necessury to add, an 
offical one) and the attention of the publie directed to it, by the Ge 
neral Seeretary to Government, 

Although we are very far from approving of many of the features 
‘of the policy which M. Temminck seeks to justify, we deom it just 
notto mar the effect of his vindication by any running eomment, 

‘The first chapter is m precis of the modern history of Java, As a 
considerable portion of the facts contained in it are already before 
the English reader, in the works of Sir S, Rafiles and Mr. Crawfurd, 
wwe shall pass at once to the more novel and interesting contents of 
‘chapter 2nd, 


PRESENT ADMINISTRATION CULTURES, AND FINANCE: 





After numerous essays, more or less happily combined the one 
‘than the other, our government has been convinced that a nation enn 
not hope to be truly prosperous and powerful, unless her inferior 
‘clases are happy, and have enough of work and the means of provid 
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ing for their chief wants; for, on the fulfilment of these conditions 
‘depends the duration of its greatness; in short that the empire of Hol 
and coutd not be solidly muninttined in its vast possessions, without 
the attachment which the native population bear towards their Euro- 
pean masters, So, we now see government adopt: a system of cultures 
and amanner of levying direct and indirect taxes, as appropriate to the 
state of civilization in which the Javanese are found, to their customs 
or hadhat, * and to the wants of the population, as all these essays 
successively tried have been able to indleste, ‘The surest means of 
firmly establishing our power in these beautiful countries, formerly 
‘exposed to so may murderous wars, and & most revolting despotism, 
isto render the population more active, leas given up to that ine 
olence, the result of the slavish condition in which the native ehfets 
formerly held them above all to increase their well being by ngri- 
cultural industry, while respecting their customs, and maintaining 
their umges. By adopting these rules of conduct as the basis of its 
administrative system in the Indian Archipelago, government will seo 
prosperity extending every where throughout its wide dominions, and 
tho wellbeing of many millions of inhabitants will be to it » pledge 
‘of tee ide'ity, 

And, in what other manner and by what other mew 
European state, which searealy reckons three uilions of inhabitant, 
nourish the hope of exeresing its predominant influence, and succeed 
in firmly establishing its power, over this Immense éastern population, 
‘of which tho entiee amount of all the islands covered by its flag pro= 
Dably reaches to twenty five millions of souls, and where the number 
‘of th inhabitants of the metropolitan country sloue, the islands of Java 
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ese pronunciation, is a word of Arabic 
ns Seo 8. Mullery 
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* Madhat, according to 
origin, adat,which signies, usage, etstom, ¢nstcu 
BDijdragon tot de kennis van Sumatra p. id. W' 
‘the orignal orthography, generally employed in off 
‘Hodhat ot adat are tho unweition laws Which the Javanese possess by 
dition. They aro tho customs of their ancestors, transmitted from father 
4 son, or rothor the old rogulations of sovereigns whieh have acquired the 
force of law, and which ike everything thatis ancient, inspire tho highest 
vneration Yn the people. All that has rol ‘ho ceremonial of the 
Courts of arakarta and Djokjokarta is 
‘lent eastoms are observed with thes 
‘tho same rigour, at tho Court as in the meanest village. Adav holds the 
place of fundamental law with the Javaueso ; not to conform toi is to fail 
foyards that which is the most sacred, and the most generally rvored, 
‘M.do Sours tells us relative to this, veneration of the Javanese. for his 
‘ida, that a Maloy manuscript contains these remarkable words, Whicl 
anys he, every European functionary should have unceasingly presont in his 
memory: If he does not ow our adat, he shal! bea horror to ws, 
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‘nd Madura emounts, seco 
tan nine millions of pers 

‘Phe pages which follow wil serve to give a clear idea, a summary 
exposé, ofthe institutions in vigour in Netherlands India: they wil 
be accompanied by the indication ofthe principal results obtained by 
the new system of cultures, 

‘The islands of Jayn and Madura are divided st present into 22 pro- 
Vinees or prefectares, known under the names of Resipuncre 

(Seo Dr. Becker's Contributions to the Statistics of the Popalae 
tion of Jaya p. 75 ante. where the names of the Residencies are give 
en with the Intest census, that for 1845, showing a population, of 
9,542,045 ; being an increase on that for 1898, given by M. ‘Teme 
incl, of 1,498,065.) 

‘We find that the census for 1824 was only 6,968,090 souls; that 
of 1832 amounted to 7,323,982 ; in 1834 we find 7,511,106 ; and in 
1897 the number was 7,981,284 souls. No more recent census 
than that of 1838. (8,103,080 souls) has yet Deca made. [See the 
table of that of 1845, ante p. 75, shewing the population of each 
Residency, and the numbers of each Race.) 

‘The population of the town of Batavia, in 1892, was nearly 
118,000, and is divided as follows: 





ing to the most recent census, to more 


















Europeans - 2,800 
Chinese, 6... + 25,000 
Native) oe eee cee eee 865000 
Moors and Arabs,....,.., 1,000 
Slaves,.. veces 9,800 


oatavia, che ancient Jakatra, upon the banks of the largo river o1 
‘Tjiliwang, hhas always been and continues to be the eaptal of all tho 
possessions of the state. I would not have made special mention of 
it in this work, considering the many good descriptions, published in 
‘many languages, ofthis town and its envirous, if T had not to relly 
the error committed by some French authoi« who attribute to Go- 
‘Yernor-General Dasndels the ruin and the abandonment of this town. 
‘The fact is, that this abandonment had already commenced before his 
time, three fourths of the Europoans having quitted the walls of the 
town, to fix themselves in the suburbs, which daily inereased and thus 
formed a new town. A part of the oficials and of the garrison were 
however obliged to remain in the old town, because the citadel, 
ated on the south shore of the sea, was the seat of tho contral admi 
nitration. Tt. was there that the place appropriated for meetings of 
the Council of the Indies was always found, as well as many offices 
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and some public institutions, which rendered the preservation of the 
ld town necessary. These obstacles were removed by General 
‘Daendels, who caused the old citadel and the greater part of the edi- 
fives it contained to be demolished, and new public buildings to be 
erected in the extensive suburbs, which now stretch in s radius of two 
leagues from the old town 5 this determined the abandonment of the 
Tater as a place of residence. We only now find there the Go- 
‘ernment and commercial warehouses. A Tong street contains all 
the commercial establishments, such as the bank, and the bonded 
‘warehouse, the exchange, Se. From 9 in the morning until 4 in 
‘theafternoon, this street is animated by the presence of & considera~ 
ble erowd, who come to make their purchases and sales. Later, eve 
ry one returns to his house in the suburbs, and the most profound 
solitnde succeeds to the bustling scene of the forenoon. 

‘Thais to the sanatory improvements begun by General Dnendels, 
neglected by the English, but actively renewed under the administra 
tion of Baron Van der Capellen, and of his successors, the town of 
‘Datavi, or rather the immense village, which it is usual to call town, 
‘now enjoys a salubrious sir; in its purified environs the servants of 
the English company come to seek health after a long sojourn in Bri- 
tish India, 

‘The roads of Bataria are as safe as they are beautiful; they are 
strewed with a great number of small islands ; the principal is On- 
‘rst, where are situated the dock yards of the marine ; the others bear 
the names of some towus of Netherlands. 

1 do not make special mention of the statistics nor of the chief 
places ofthe other 21 residencies of the island of Java many French 
‘works may be consulted on these matters. The notices given by M. 
de Baldi in his abridgment of geography, edition of 1844, offer on 
these heads very exact precis, which he obtained in substance from 
‘our Minister of Colonies. 

‘The interior administration of each of the provinces hs preserved, 
a much as could be done, the forms established by the ancient Java 
nese Sovereigns. 

‘The villages (deta, more correctly didso) are administered by 
chief, asisted by a municipal council, composed of the oldest and 
more respectable of the inhabitants. The commune has the power 
of electing its chief, subject to the approbation of the superior autho~ 
rity, ‘The chiefs of communes (Petinggi or Bekel) are in direct 
connexion with the chiefs of arrondissement (Dhemang). In mose 
pasts of the island, a certain number of villages form a division of the 
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‘errondistement, and inthis case the communications take place thro? 
the chief of the principal village, who then takes the ttle of Panna- 
toes or centurion, This mode is, however, entirely spontaneous on 
the part of the matives it is tolerated but not authorized by govern= 
‘ment. 

A determinate number of chiefs of arrondissement (Dhemang), are 
subject to a regent or superior chief (Adkipati), who is the highest 
of the Javanese administrative hierarchy. ‘The territory over which 
the authority of a regent extends is known under the official name of 
regency (Kabupatéh), and the regents bear the titles of Pangeran, 
Adhipati or Toemenggoeng, according to the importance oftheir fune- 
tions, oF according to the services which they have rendered ; the ttle 
of Pangeran or Prince is given to a regent of high birth. ‘The re= 
‘ont is excluded from all participation in the Snancil administration 5 
but he is the mainspring in all that has relation to the cultures, to the 
police as well administrative as judicial, and generally in all that ean 
relate to the well being of the natives, whom he is charged to repre~ 
‘sent with the government, 

‘The regencies (Kabupatén) axe formed, almost without exception, 
of the territorial divisions formerly prevailing in the country. ‘The 
‘nomination to regencies, although revocable (the government resery= 
Ing to itself the right of changing and suspending) is almost: without 
‘exception noarly hereditary. "This custom i followed with the dou 
ble end of attaching the Javanese aristocracy to government, and to 
disturb as ttle ws possible the order established in the hierarchy con- 
secrated by the aiat. In this important. charge, the son, if he has 
the requisite capacity and qualities, usually succeeds to the father, 
In default of male children a fit choice is made amongst the other 
members of the family; and it is only in defnlt of a collateral who is 
‘competent that an individual belonging to another family is invested. 
‘with the vacant regency. 

Several of these regencies, usually three or four, form province, 
1 prefecture, or as itis called in Java, a Residence, placed under the 
authority of a European prefect bearing the title of Resident, in 
‘whose hands all the powers are united. He is assisted by « secrets 
zy, and some European officers. He is represented by Assistant Re- 
sents in localities at a distance from the chief place ; these last are 
under the orders of European comptrollers; all act in concert with 
the Javanese chiefs without shackling the action of the native author 
ities as it is established by the government according to adat ; see 
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{ng that the principal tendency is to-prescrve intact the national in= 
stitutions of the Javanese. Aceording to this mode the organization 
of the commune rarely requires Earopean intervention. ‘The interi~ 
oo administration of te village (deta), the subdivision of the land 
tax (padjeg) and of the personal services required in the public ser 
vice, are exclusively confided to these menicipal authorities. The Eu 
ropem authority only takes cognizance in ease of complaint or oppo~ 
sition, "The chief ofthe village is at the same time the receiver of the 
Tend tax he pays his receipts into the hands of Javanese collectors 
who make their returns to the treasury of the provinee. ‘The tribu= 
nals are, a3 far as they ean be, composed of Javanese, 0 that the 
principal interests of the native population are confided to themselves 5 
the European authority only interferes with a moderating and direct- 
Ing power. 

‘This organization, as simple as efcacions, is im every point in har 
‘mony with the manners and the institutions of the Javanese, which 
renders all recourse to force unnecessary, and which insures the per= 
fect netion of all tho regulations of finance, police andl justice. 

Tn the provinces of Betavia, Buitenzorg, and Krawang, where the 
Public mds hare been sold to private persons, the hierarchy abovs 
described has been obliged to be modifed. ‘The Javanese aristocracy 
‘and the municipal lntittions have there disappeared under the irri- 
‘stible influence of the interest of the great proprictors, the fiscal 
tendeney of whom is not, like that of government, modified by politi 
cal considerations of a high aim. The great proprietor, and. there it 
found amongst them those who possess the lands of forty thousand 
Javanese inhabitants, consider the municipal organization, such as the 
{Foverament respects, an obstacle to the fll use of the resources of his 
territorial possessions and of the profit which he can deaw from an tne 
Timited management. He admits no one intermediately between him 
and his cultivators. Under such an aiministration, the villages have 
become simple collections of cultivators no longer enjoying the privi- 
Jeges of Javanese villages; the village heads have become the hired 
servants of the landlord ; the regents or chiefs of the district, where 
they have been retained, have descended to the rank of salaried over 
seers stripped of all prestige. In fine the hierarchical chain which links 
‘the two extremities of the primitive Javanese society has disappear 
ed, and a new state of things has succeeded to it, of which the good 
result is very problematical: in as mach 2s the application on a very 
Inege scale of the system of selling the lands of the state to Europeans 
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will undoubtedly excite & general discontent amongst the immense 
avmese population, above all amongst those classes who are at pre 
‘sent the most firm supporters of power, and the most devoted. musi 
aves of the Evropean authority. 

‘The institutions and the adats do not in any manner admit. of in- 
dividual property in the soil. Each commune possesses, since ancient 
times, certain portions of ground over which it exercises recoguiz- 
ed rights, ‘The members of the commune enjoy these lands by a usu- 
Fructuary title according tothe ancient usages of the country ; they pay 
for their use in the produce of the eultivation or in money. ‘The ne= 
tific irrigation of those which are destiued for the cultivation of rice 
‘by Sawoah, having required the vnited efforts of all the inhabitants of 
the village, these lands are considered as common property, eertain 
rights of the first clearers excepted, Those rights which are trans= 
nissible have certain determined selling value, and the ejoyment 
4s subjected to important conditions. ‘The Inbours for the service, 
‘whether for the village or the stat, fill exclusively upon the posses. 
sors of rice fields which are of a mature to he artificially irrigated. 
‘When the other inhabitants of the village tako a part in these la- 
ours, whieh is atways the ease, this co-operation is the result of « 
stipolated arrangement according to the customs followed in each lox 
city. If, for example, a coffee plantation must be established by the 
ceomnnine, the tenants of the sau rice fields are those upon whon 
xccording to the adat, fall the obligation of the labours; but whe 
the other inhabitants of tho vilago take a part in thew, they are fine 
slemdifed by the foriner. 

‘The privileges of communes and the right of clearers do not pre= 
vent the sovervign from ncting’ as master of tho soil; iP he desires to 
ppropriate a part of the lands of a village, even those which are 
‘loared lands, in order to turn them to some purpose of public utiti= 
ty, no one has the right of opposing him. It is nevertheless custo 
anary, and the usage is sanctioned by the ada¢ without which it would 
never be knows, that in such case the sovéreign grants an indemnity, 
sf which the amount is equivalent to the necessary expenses of new 
clearings. 

Under the rule ofthe native sovereigns the irrigated lauds were 
Aistributed into Yatjal,* literally parcels. ‘The taxes, the public 
services and the corvées, rested upon the tenant or the chief of the 




















® The substantive iatjah is devived Trom the verb nafjah, to cut in 
ppivoes, The average number ofa {jajah is calculated at 22 persous. 
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‘parcel. When the prince wished to specify the resources of a 
province, he mentioned the number of {jafjah which it con- 
tained, 

Tn the course of time the tenants of the registered parcels, or as 
they are termed, the chiefs of the tfatfah, seeing their small domain 
extend itself insensibly and to augment the number of individuals 
placed in dependence upon them, the reciprocal relations and rights 
asmumed fixed and legal forms, modified according to local circum- 
stances. ‘These individuals who depended on  tjatjah into which 
‘they were admitted assisted in cultivating the lands belonging to the 
family, and they were bound to render to the chief » portion, often 
‘the half, of the produce ; finally they performed the coredes with which, 
‘the chief of the family was charged. 

‘Notwithstanding the modifications which the progress of ngricul- 
tural industry has been able to bring to these primitive institutions, 
and in spite of the very natural tendency of the dependants to free 
‘themselves from the ties to which they are subjected, and to aim 
themselves at becoming chiefs of tjatjah, this organization of the Ja 
‘vanese society is generally maintained and exercises even at the pre- 
‘seot time a preponderating influence upon the relations which exist 
between individuals, 

‘These detals, which we could not properly lengthen without de- 
‘parting from the design adopted for this work, serve to make appa 
rent that it would be very impolitic, and even dangerous for the king’s 
government in India to put itelf in direct connection with each of ita 
officers. 


‘The individuality of communes is found to be the only efficacious 
‘method of counteracting this inconvenience, and the sole means which 
‘we are permitted to take not to shock the national prejudices, #0 
firmly rooted in the mind of this numerous population. It is also the 
‘great motive which has served as the fandamental basis of the system 
at present adopted, and which is found sctaally in vigour. 

‘The amount of the land tax is consequently fixed by the communes. 
‘The amount isnot the result ofan operation founded on an exact register 
of lands, but rather ofan agreement voluntarily concluded between the 
‘agentoof the treasury and the elders of the commune. ‘This manner of 
assessing the tax is without doubt prejudicial to the kings treasury, but 
hee is prudently satisied with that which he can obtain without too 
‘much affecting the independence of the village administration, perstt 
ded that this is the ustional institution tor which the entire popula 
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tion attaches the greatest value, If the State interferes itis through 
‘the jadicial powers but it would not wish to act except in cases of 
delit, consequently in a manner in some sort noyative. Let us make 
it our wish that the government of the king will be le to avert for « 
Jong time from these flourishing countries a middling revenual spirit, 
and that the local authorities will never be induced to abandon the 
Wise line of conduct, followed until now in the financial organization, 
‘and adopted for our possessions in the Indian Archipelago, 

We now demand of the detractors of our colonial institutions, if 
‘hey can advance, with any foundation that such a system of Innd tax 
merits the name of vexatious? Is it just to assert that the Java- 
eso is & slave; that he labours under the yoke of the corvée; finally 
tut he is allowed no part in the direction of the public affairs ? 

No, the land tax is not vexatious, but it would run the risk of be= 
‘coming so, if it had been judged proper to maintain the organization 
established during the English occupation, and secording to the 
principles adopted by Sir Stamford Raffles, who originated the 
regulation of 11th February 1814 ; an ordinance, which, while lavish 
ing merited culogiums on the village organization, positively enjoined 
‘on the officers the introduction of land registration, and perwomal as« 
sessment. ‘This aystem called ryot-war settlement in Hindoostan, 
there mercilesly exercises its disastrous effets; in Java it would 
have Jed infalily to the subversion of the national institutions, in 
‘order to replace them by the system of levelling and pressure 
which is « merited reproach to the English in many parts of the con- 
‘nent of India in order to be convinced of this truth we have only 
10 read th clasical work of M. Barchou de Peahoén: L'Znde tous la 
domination anglaise. 

No, the Javanese is not slave; he does not labour under the yoke 
‘of the corvée, On the contrary he disposes frely of his person. He 
{sin no manner bound to the soil, He changes his residence at plen- 
sure; but, when by being inscribed as a member of a village, whether 
by his birth or ws the consequence of choice, he attaches himself to a 
‘Hath, he becomes subject to customs which regulate the village ot 
the family, It he is possessed of feds of irrigated rice (iawah), he 
is under an obligation to conform to the conditions under which these 
fields have been originally cleared or acquired under an onerous title, 
‘These conditions carry with them the obligation of taking part in the 
Iabours ordained by the government; he is not, in conforming to them, 
‘more subjected to the yoke of the corvée, than is a subject of & com 
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situtionnl State in Europe, ja submitting to the military service ree 
quired hy the law. 

[No, itis not justto say that the Javanese does not obtain any share 
‘nthe direction of pablie affairs. "The internal organization, established 
by his former sovereigns have been preserved to himin a manner intact, 
‘Pho uninterrupted hicrareby of Javanese fimetionaries descends from 
superior chictor regent (Adhipati), to chief of the village (Petinggi 
‘or Bekel), and this last with the Gatjat and the elders, enjoy aliber~ 
ty of action which we vainly seek for in countries better endowed in 
relation t0 public iberties, We shall be able to judge of this more 
‘completely when mention shall be made of the judicial i o 

Wo now pass to the superior direction of our possessions in India, 
It iy confided % a Governor General, Lieutenant of the Kings 
hots furnished with very extensive powers, and is invented with 
‘the command in chief of the army and marine, in all parts of the 
[Netherlands possessions. He alone decides on the measures to be 
taken for experience has shewn that interests so important and. so 
varied a8 those of which he ought to take cognizance, demand the 
anost perfect unity of will and action, At his side is placed the 
Council of the Indies (Raad van Indi) composed of a vice-presi- 
ent and four members nominated by the king. ‘The Governor Ge= 
aera is required to consult this axsembly in all important eases, "The 
fitle of laws aud regulations ought to mention that this formality has 
teen observed. In certain eases the Governor General is required 
‘to communicate to the Government of the king the dissentient advice 
‘of the Council of the Indies. ‘Tho Governor General is in direct 
‘correspondence with the residents of provinces and the gorernors of 
the great dependencies. ‘These great dopendoncies are Sumatra, Bor~ 
neo and Colebes ;* in these three principal Islands as well asin Ame 
‘oyna, there are Governors charged with special interests, and under 
the orders of whom the Residents exercise their functions. Al these 
fanetionuries are, in their quality of Licutenant of the Governor Gi 
nneral, invested with the necessary powers to act in all urgent cases 
which aso, and which eannot admit of the delay of a reference. 
‘When the king judges it convenient to name a Lieutenaut. Governor, 
he has the precedence of the members of eouncil. ‘The king ean also 
Aelegate powers to one or more Commissaries-General, but these 
‘eases are extraordinary. 




















sol Teulon of ous alludes othe Dteh possessions in these rent 
stands. 


2 
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‘We have already mentioned the judicial organization, Some ad~ 
ditional details will not be deemed superfiuou 

‘Tho action of the judicial order fs independent of the administra 
tive power, saving the restrictions suggested by necessity to prevent 
the indigenous aristocracy from being disquieted by too severe an ap 
lication of the forms of European procedure, which would be 
contrary, according to their maxims, to the exceptional state in which 
they still find themselyes in the social order of the Javanese. 

A high court sitting at Batavia clothed with the functions of a 
court of appeal and cassation, after the courts of justice established 
in the principal towns takes cognizance as well in civil as in crimie 
ral matters of the interests of the European population, ‘These 
courts are guided in their decisions by the Colonial statutes and by 
the ancient Dutchdaws, based, upon the civil law. At this moment 
the finishing touch is being put to a labour having for its object the 
replacement of this superansuated and incongruous legislation by 
‘the modified codes in operation in the kingdom of the Low Coun 
tries, always maintaing in elvil matters the authority of the spectal 
laws appertaining to each locality. 

‘The indjgenous inhabitants ure subject to tribunals composed e1ix 
tirely of natives, but presided over, in the eases indicated hereafter, 
by Européan fantioanries, ‘These tribunals are the district txibunal 
(Districts aad), the tribunal of the regent (Regent's raad), presided 
‘over by the Javanese Regent, the provincial tribunal (Land raad), 
presided over by the European prefect or his delegate the Sub-Resi- 
dent, finally the tribunal of circuit (Regt bank van Onmegang), 
‘composed of Javanese assessors and a European judge, who is con- 
tinually on tour, for the purpose of presiding at these assizes. This 
Jas tribunal only entertains criminal causes which are above the com 
tency of the provincial tribunal. All those tribunals judge wccord= 
to the local laws, whether Mahomedan or other,—mrutilations and eruel 
‘executions being proscribed, A Mahomedan priest (panghnlw) i 
present in order to enlighten the judges upon the sense of articles of 
the Koran and its commentators. ‘The ministerial fanctions are cow. 
fided to n Javanese officer named Djaksa. 

‘The Supreme Court sitting at Batavia is charged with the revision 
of the sentences pronounced by the provincial and cireuit courts, in 
order that by this means an uniform aud equitable jurisprudence may 
he insured. 

Jn the three priucipal towns of Jara, as at Amboyna, Bands, Bax 
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ceassar, and Ternate, there are Chambers of Orphans which have 
‘agents in the other residencies comprised under their jurisdiction, 
‘The colloge charge themselves with the administration of ll estates 
from which they have not been expresely excluded by will, but they 
do not occupy themselves witk insolvent estates, for which there is 
special functionary under the nome of Sequestrator. It remains to 
spenk of some other powers established under the authority of tho 
Governor General. We shall limit these details to « very suecint 
recapitulation. 

"The finances with all their ramifications ure confided in each pro 
vince to the Resident, who places « certain number of Buropean 
controllers in order to verify the accounts of the Jarsnese collec~ 
tors. ‘The secretary of the province discharges the functions of 
treasurer, ‘The general direction is exercised under the authority of 
the Governor General by & Director General of finances officially 
charged with the administration of the public treasury, and by three 
directors of whom oneis for the Ways, Means and Domains, another 
for tho Material service and the third for Cultures. * ‘These func 
tionaries form, under the presidency of the director general, n councif 


* As the exact nature of the functions with which theDirectors are cloth 
od does, from the text, wo shall give an explanation of them taken 
from the Almanae en Naamregister voor Nederlands India for this year. 

"The general direction over tho domalos, goods, monies, receipts and ex~ 

tare of Netherlands India is (subjecto the surveillance ofthe Hond of 
of Finances (Directeur 











ye Government) entrusted to the Director Ges 
Ganeraal der Financien. 

"This ehie funotionary (Boofd-Ambtenaar) with the Director of Means 
‘and Domains (de Dirsctaur der Middelen en omeinen), the Director of 
Produce and Civil Warehouses (de Directeur. der Producten on Givielo 
‘Magasijnen and theDirector of the Cultures (de Directeur van Cultures) 
form joinly the Council of the General direction of Finances &e. (Raad 
‘den Generale Direetie van Financien ). 

‘ach of hem is entrusted with Particular duties; amongst the principat 
functions ofthe Director General are 

‘a. ‘The General superintondauce of goods, monies, receipts and ex- 

ences. 

}. ‘Themanagement ofthe Government Treasury in general, 

e epg ofthe general books. 

4. ‘Tho preparation ofthe budget of receipts and expenc 
‘nual Government account, 

& Thecoin. 

DIRECTION OF ‘THE MEAN 
‘To this diction belongs principally. 
‘a. Themanagement ofthe import and export duties in general. 
Commerce and Navigation, 
e TheFarms, 
4 TheImposts, 











AND DOMAINS. 
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‘in which all afairs of a general interest are treated of, whilst the spe~ 
ial matters of each branch remain devolved on the director, without 
requiring a preliminary reference to the council. 

The director of cultures has under his orders many inspectors 
‘who havo the duty, independently of some others, of verifying upon 
the spot the origin or the accidental eauses of unfavorable results to 
fone or other culture, which the comparative estimates serve to esta 
Dish in a province or in a district: he ought for this end to put 


The Au 

£. The Stamps. 

ge ‘The duties on Successions aod ‘Transfers 

A! ‘The general management ofthe Tin mines, Birds nests, and Salt, 
‘until thelr delivery into the esd Ds 

4 The salo of Governmer 

Ke The Pilotage. 

DIRECTION OF PRODUCTS AND CIVIL, WAREHOUSES. 
‘To this direction belong principally 
‘Tho management ofthe prodiice of the ands. 

'}. ‘Tho providing the necessary goods and provisions by distribution 
from the godowns, or dhrough farms and contracts. 

‘The collecting and selling of goods and produce. 

4G. ‘The superintendence of the Jeding and chartering of vessels, 

4 ‘Tho administeation and thé sale ofthe Salt delivered into the Chiet 

{The superintendence of all Gorerament water works, evilbaildings, 
‘Umber yards, and wood saw mils 

‘The superintendence of the construction—godown [eivitand military 

“arsenal at Surabaya.) 

‘Ah, ‘The management of the Post office, 





Department.* 




















Depots. 











Buco culture, 





‘Uncultivated estates. 
Duties on professions. 
Gardens and Nipa forests. 
Fish ponds, 
‘e: The Coffeecalivation, spies, pepper, nopal roanfacture and pre= 
aration of sugar, indigo, cochinea, sil, tea, tobacco, cimuamon, 
{and other products adapied tothe Huropean market. 











1g and granting of grounds or lands, sofaras this comes in= 
"to connection with the cultures. 
f+ The broeding of catle and the improvement ofthe breed of hors 





* No public auction ean take place in Java oF the other Dutch possessions 
save through the auctioneer appointed by Government, At Batavia, 
‘mayang and Surabaya there are seperate depariments for auctions. 
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himself in communication with the Resident, and to concert with him 
the most appropriate means of providing a remedy. 

‘A Chamber of Accounts sitting at Batavia is charged with all the 
details of control. ‘The accounting parties have the power of appeal 
ons to a commission named for this purpose by 
al 

‘The colonial treasury provides in a generous manner for the ne- 
‘eessties of public worship. The affiirs of the reformed Church and 
the Latherans are confided to Consistories, those of the Cutholies are 
regulated by a, Vieur apostolic, 

‘These denominations of religion are represented in Java and in all 
the other daminions of the stato by ecclesiastics, whose number iy iu 
proportion to that of the Inics of each religious community, Batavia, 
Samarang and Surabaya have reformed and catholic churches. -Mis- 
sonuries aro vent whore their presence is deemed necessary, ws to 
Borneo, Sumatra, Temate, Banda, ‘Timor, Celebes, in the same 
way as to the Molueess where a great portion of the natives. have 
since the 17¢h, century embraced christianity, AU the pastors of 
diferent religions ar8 remunerated in wimanner completely equal, and 
truly liberal. Religious toleration appears to be a gift of heaven 
{allen to the lot of this terrestial paradise. ‘The central commission 
‘of benevolence, the widows funds, agriculture, the bile society, and 
tat of missions are so mutay institutions of public utility with which 
these beautiful rgions have been endowed. 

In the residency of Madion there is, at ‘Tegalsur, a college for Ju- 
‘yanese priests. ‘The pilgrimage to Mecoa, which very few amongst 
‘them can undertake, gives them the right of assuming the generally 
coveted and often usurped title of Hadj, ‘The Mahometan priests 
are mintained by the eommanes through means ofthe tithe (pitrah) 
of the agricultural produce. When the great mosques require re- 
pitts exceeding the means of the indigenous population, the govern 
anent provides for them by gifts of materials. 

Te occupies itself solcitonaly with primary instruction, and schools 
established on the footing of our provincial institutions in Europe. 
‘The primary goverument school at Weltevroten leaves nothing to be 
desized, The same may be said of those of Samarang, Surdbiyay 
Grisse, Macassar, Amboyna, and Bandas Malay schools exist in the 
Moluccas, at Tintor &e. ‘The superior direction of instruction is con 
fided to a central commission established at Batavia. ‘The buildings 
and the books are furnished by government, ‘The tutors are paid by 
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Jt, and no one ean teach publiely without undergoing a prelimiuary 
examination and having attained his degree in Europe, 

‘The chief of the medical service of the army is at the same time 
‘charged with the civil service, He corresponds for this purpose with 
he local commissions and authorities An inspector of vaccina- 
tion is joined with him. In all the residencies are found native va 
nators, mostly Mahomedan priests salaried for this purpose; this 
‘measure hs produced the most happy results. ‘Phe government al~ 
‘0 ntertains at its own cost a nuraber of doctors, surgeons and mesti= 
ines, proportioned tothe wants of the European population. In the 
residencies of the interior, in place of doctors, the officer of health 
‘of the army is charged with the falslment of those functions. 

‘The selences are reprevented at Batavia by & learned Society de- 
voted w the encouragement of sctences and arts. Since the reito- 
ration ofthe islands of the Archipelago to the sway of the Nether= 
Tans, we have been more expecially ocoapled with travels of discovex 
ay in the the islands hitherto but little known, Many naturalists 
hhave worthily acquitted themselves. A scientific commission is now 
‘organized there, Tt has for its object researches in the three king- 
doms of nature, One ofits members is charged with the materials 
and accounte. ‘The Governor General regulates its labours, 

‘The military marine is at present composed in times of peace, and 
singe the colonial marine has eeased to exist, of «fixed number of 
frigates, corvettes, steam vessels of grent and small size, brigs, &e.y 
detached from the head quarters‘in Europe, and forming part of the 
royal marine, According to the system at present in force vessels 
fre to be relieved after being three yenrs on the station, For the 
transport service and the police of the consts the local authorities 
have at thelr dispora, a cortain number of schooners commanded by 
Europemns, and of gun boats commanded by natives, neither of them 
having military rank, ‘The principal establishments of the marine 
aro at Batavia (where there is nt present under construction a basin 
the isle of On-rust) and at Surabaya which private enterprize is 
soon about to provide with a floating dock. 

‘The army, although forming a branch of that of Europe, is sepa- 
rated from it by circumstances, Our national etmny being prineipal- 























* Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Welenschappen, ‘This S0- 
iety reckons a great number of mombers amongst tie Kuropcan savants 
‘ofall counties. Ht possesses a precious eollction of areheology, and ite 
ares, are directed tothe conservation ofthe anelent monuments crreted ia 
Java by the ancient seetares of Brabnisin end Bidhisns, 
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ly composed of eonscripts, who, according to fundamental law, are 
not bound to serve in Indis, it hus been necessary to have recourse 
‘to voluntary recruitment, The offleers are volunteers who request 
fo quit their corps to pass into service in the colonies, or aspirants 
specially trained for this service atthe military academy of Breda 
‘or mb-oficers who have served with distinetion in the colonies. ‘To 
‘obtain the rank of officer in the army of India an irrepronchable con 
uct is indispensible. "The old practice of sending only the refuse 
of the Netherlands army no longer exists. From motives of econ0- 
‘my the recruits are forwarded in isolated detachments. ‘The tran- 
‘sport of corps organized in Europe only takes place in times of war, 

‘The army of India is composed of regular and irregular troops, 
‘The first are Europeans or Natives. Some battalions of infantry, as 
well as @ regiment of cavalry, are exclusively of Europeans, ‘The 
other battalions have two companies of Europeans to four of natives. 
‘The regular army in time of peace is composed of fifteen battalions 
‘of infantry, of a very numerous general depét serving to keep fully 
supplied all the detached garrisons, of a regiment of cavalry, and of 
1 battalion of sappers, 

‘The irregular army is composed of moveable columns which many 
Princes are bound to hold in readiness to march at the order of Go- 
ernment; of a corps of marechausseo (‘jigiang sekar, flower of view 
tory), and of local militia (Barisan) who are commanded by native 
oficers and who have European instructors. ‘To complete this view 
of the defensive means the burgher guards (achutterijen) deserve 
Honorable mention, At all places where 1 numerous body of Euro- 
pans is found, it has been deemed proper to organize thom for mix 
Aitary duties. When the war ealled the Five years broke out in 1825 
the town of Batavia alone promptly furnished two battalions of ine 
fantry, © squadron of cavalry, and a company of atilery. 

‘The native troops are principally furnished by the Moluceas, Ce- 
lebes and Maduras the cohorts of Gilolo, Ternate, and Tidore can 
also be put in requisition, An experiment tried on a great scale 
from 1837 to 1841 for enrolling Africans in our possessions on the 
coast of Guinea has not answered to the hopes which had been con 
cxived respecting it, 

‘Before terminating this portion of our work we will pay a just trie 
bute of eulogiuth and acknowledgement to the intrepidity and patience 
ofthis brave army ofthe land and sea, which has known how to maine 
‘ain by its perseverance the national power in the Indian Archipela- 
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‘g0, and causes to revive amongst us the remembrance of the nume- 
ous exploits and the important discoveries which rendered our 
forefathers illustrious when guided by the same tricolor which shall 
serve to conduct our young fellow citizens to victory, if the service 
and the honour of the country shall some day again require thelr aid. 

Bat let us return to the object for which these conquests and dis- 
‘overies, ancient as well ag modern, have been undertaken. ‘This 
aim hag been nothing else than simply to develope more and more in 
these distant countries the means ndnpted to augmont the resources 
of the commerce of the mother countrys to prodnce and consume 
are the principal faculties which she Iabours to favour. Born of the 
womb of peace these two auxiliaries of commerce can only bear fruits 
under this protecting wis, 

eis consequently the reign of peace which she strives to maintain 
‘and to establish upon a solid basis. "To consolidate the empire of the 
Jaws and to restrain that of the arbitrary ; to govern the native pope 
lations according to their institutions ; to respect tho prejudices and 
the usages of these peoples but half civilized, when thelr customs are 
not found in direct opposition to immoveable and natural laws 5 to 
protect them against the invasion of the privileged ruoe,—the Euro- 
‘peans,—these are the principal means which » prudent and enlight- 
ed government will endeavour to put in practice, 

But to arrive at this, itis neceseary to know exactly and by a pro- 
found study, the languages, the written and oral laws, the traditions, 
the religious dogmas, the manners and the usages, in short the whole 
social system of a nation, above all when it afects the interests of 
people whose ancestors have formed part of n social state organized 
‘upon a respectable and solid footing. ‘To dictate laws to the Java- 
nose, it is necessary before all thatthe Government should be perfectly 
Snatructed upon all that relates to the history of the country, and that 
the delegates of power in India to whom it confides the execution of 
its designs, should be able to execute its orders with discernment 
and a knowledge which study and practice can alone furnish. 

Under the Government of the Company of the Indies it was very 
generally the usnge to depend with respect tothe knowledge nequired 
Jy their servants, on the influence of a sojourn in the Archipelago 
‘more or less prolonged. Special measures destined to ensure sys- 
‘ematically the co-operation of employés enlightened by the sciences 
and formed by the study of the ancient and moder history of the 
Javanese, were not deemed strictly necessary under an administra- 
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tion eminently commercial. But when to this government, which 
sunk on all sides, succeeded another adininistratve regime, indepen- 
dent of views more specially coramercial, it felt the necessity of en- 
suring talents and good name in the agents destined for the service 
of the new power in India, 

‘The levy of regular imposts having been substituted for the system, 
of contracts and contingents, and the European power being placed 
in direct contact with its Asiatic subjects, the nocessity was experi= 
‘enced of studying the idioms in uso in every locality and of knowing 
Jundameutally the manners and customs of the Inhabitants, and finally 
of penetrating into all the details of the aueient and modern history 
‘of their soctal institutions, which remained covered until then by a 
‘yell whlch very few of the servants of the Company had tried to raise, 

‘The need whieh the new authority felt to surround itself with ine 
steueted and laborious men, gave birth to the idea of not granting 
places to any save those who hud a recognized eapacity, resulting 
from obligatory studies, made either before or after the nomination of 
‘the individaal and before or after his departure for Thin, Finally 
they took the vory judicious determination of ereating a special school 
for thove who were desirous of devoting themselves 10 the elvil ser= 
vieo in India in 1842 a chair for the teaching of the Javanese June 
fringe and its dialeots, a8 also for the Mnlay Innguoge, was erected 
in the royal academy established, n few years ago, at Delft. Persons 
will not in future be able to obtain an employment of the first or 
secon class without having gone through a course of studies and 
submitted to exwnination at this school, Government anticipates 
salutary results from this mensure. 

(Co be continued) 
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NOTES ON THE COAL DEPOSITS WHICH HAVE BEEN 
DISCOVERED ALONG THE SIAMESE COAST FROM PL- 
NANG TO THE VICINITY OF JUNKCEYLON, 


By Liewt, Colonel Janes Low, 
M.A. 8, C&L. ALS. 


Ir is not my intention at present to enter into any geological dese 
cription of the Coal fields which have been discovered to the North 
ward of this Island, as a more complete examination of them than 
circumstances have as yet permitted remains to be made. But a 
fow brief notices in the mean time may prove acceptable to those 
‘who view with intense gratiiation every additional discovery of a 
rineral, which, while it iresistably impels comneree over the whole 
lobe, invests it also with halo of romance for, ugly as a steamer 
ray pethaps be thought to be when viewed physically, ts moral 
grandeur and mighty perspective influence, must deeply impress 
‘every reflective mind, 

About ton years ago specimens of Cost were brought to me by 
natives from the vicinity of ‘Trang, ono of the lower provinces of 
Siam, As sleamors did not then ply through the Straits, and 1 was 
for several years absent from the Island, T did not thea examine 
the localities. On my return, however, I again prosecuted the en- 
4quiry and, after obtaining several specimens, was preparing to sait 
in my pleasure boat to the northward, when 1 found the H. G. 
Steamer Hooghly was bound ou a similar errand as mysolt. By 
the obliging permission of the Honble the Governor, Tt. Col. But 
teeworth, I took my passage in this vessel. The eoal which was 
the chief object of the excursion was that which bas been examined 
in Culeutla at the Government Mint by Dr. O'Shaughnessy. Our 
guide having proved false, we were obliged (o relurn without has~ 
ing attained that object. Bat we visited the Tama Goat deposit, 
and soveral other localities, whore I have every reasons to suppose, 
from the nature of the strata, that Coal will ho set found. 1 proceed 
now, but briefly, Co describe the coal of which I have specimens. 
hope hereafter to see a chemical analysis of thei bythe able As- 
sayest abovementioned, specimens haviog heen sent hy wo to the 
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Honble the Governor. Tama, not Gurbie, is the proper name of 
the Deposit abore mentioned, 


NM 1. 


“This coal is that sort above described as having been chemically 
‘analysed. My belief is thot the specimens of it which were origin- 
ally obtained by the Honble Mr. Garling, Resident Councillor at Pi- 
rang, and by myself, were got ata place called Siingei Kémiaing 
about sixteen miles above Trang ; beeause I feel convinced, —after 
iy personal examination of the strata there, and the *fuct that. this 
‘was the spot indicated by the informant but on other information 
than his own, although we could not hit it exactly,—that coal of 
some kind does there exist, Besides the locality where the coal 
‘was lately got by the Government Gun boat is only about twelve 
niles to tho southward of S. Kamdning, or about nearly east of 
Pulo Mistiré or ‘ Pearl Island,” 

Dr. O'Shaughnessy’s public Report has been kindly communicated 
to me by the Honble the Governor. [As Dr, O'Shoughnessy's letter 
‘appears at Iength, post p. Colonel Low's extract is omitted.) 


Ni 2. 

‘This coal appears to me to be still superior: if one ean judge 
from an imperfest examination: to No 4, or any coal hitherto disco 
verod in this quarter. But it will be tested I hope in Calcutta by 
‘tho same able hand. Y obtained this after my return in the Stea~ 
rer, in June last, From observations made while on an excursion 
to Purlls ast yoar, I felt persuaded that coat felds tay nearer to 
Penang than those of Tama and Trang, An expert native in my 
service, who has been long under training, was despatched to that 
locality and also to Siingei Kémmining, Stormy weather prevented 

reaching the later place, but I have been gratifiod by gti 
from him on his return, specimens of this coal (No 2) found by 
him at the Pulo Tigd Islands, lying off Purlis on the Goast of 
Keddah. Like those of the other toals as yet discovered the strata 
‘are covered by the sea at high water. 

Although I eonsider this to be cannel coal in most of its pro 
ppties, yet it approaches to jet in the darkness of its colour, Its 
‘ross fracture seems at conchoidal, and it is rather brittle, It con~ 
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tains a gieat deal of inflammable and pituminous matter—the bi= 
tumen bubbling out and giving a jet of flame, It burns with a 
Bright yellowish flame, emitting much black smoke and decrepi- 
tating a litte during the process of cousuming. It leaves a dark 
coloured light cinder, forming but small part of the original bulk, 
Jn this residuum there is a good deal of oxide of iron, which 
attribute to the silvery looking film of what may be sulphuret of 
iron, which is interpersed, but apparently sparingly, throughout the 
mast, This lm is mixed with about perhaps one half its bulle 
fof alumine, There does not appear to be much sulphur in this 
‘eoal, if one moy judge by the weak fumes of that substance dis~ 
‘engaged during combustion. 

‘Although this coal lies about thirly miles further south than the 
‘Teing coast coal [or 8. Kimning rather] above noticed, Yam strong= 
ly tempted to consider them as belonging to the same coal field, 

Cannel coal, observes Mr. Phillips in his Mineralogy, is usually 
found in the upper beds of the coal deposits In England (a). But 
it remains to be shown that the analogy holds good in these far 
separated regions, Even should such an analogy exist, it is not 
likely to be soon proved, becauso the cost of raising the, perbaps 
very deeply lying, substrata of common coal, would prevent is 
Deing worked at reasonable cost. It is even doubtfal whether this 
ast remark may not be found applicable to some of the outcrop= 
ping coals already discovered, because much will depead on the 
position of the strata and other circumstances. 


NM 3. 


I obtained specimens of this coal many years ago, and I bex 
Tieve the person who gavo it to me is dead—at any rate 
he is not to be found, and I have unluckily forgotten the exact 
Jocality, although sufficiently aware that it was procured some~ 
where in the vicinity of the Timé or Trang coals. 

T made a fow experiments ‘with this coal in a Chinese forge 
at my residence. It seems to me in some respects to partake 
of the properties of a slaty authracite, Tt is rather difficult to 
ignite, but when once’ ignited, it gives out a very considerable 
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degree of Heat, more than that of common charcoal apparently, 
and without much smell of sulphur. It burns with a slight whit 
ish ame, being ia this particular unlike an Anthracite, It leaves 
2 rather earthy cinder oF coke containing iron, an oxide I sup= 
pose. From the external aspect of this coal I should be in- 
ined to thiak, that it may have been taken from the uppet 
ratom or covering of either the Kémining or Tring coo). 


NPs, 


js a coal with @ dull fracture and slightly glimmering. 
‘The man who Drought it has gone to sea, but I hope on his 
return to be informed of the locality, which 1 could not discover, 
as ho sont, and did not bring, the specimen, But 1 have. lito 
Aoubt of ils having been got in the vicinity of Tring, Témé or 
Gurbie, ‘This coal has not a very promising external aspect, having 
fa very anthracitic appearance, It nevertheless contains much in~ 
flammable matter. But bituminous matter docs not ooxe oF bubs 
ble ont of it during combustion as in No, 2. 
NMS. 

‘This is from "Timné coal deposit first callod the Gurbie coal de= 
posit, because Tying in a district of that mime, beyond or north: 
‘of Tring. Tt was fist visited by Captain Congalton in the Hooghly 
Dy order of the Hon'ble the Governor. 

"The present specimens were taken by myself from the stratum 
‘on the second trip of the Steamer to Témé, Externally this coal 
Jooks a good deal like charcoal, but it has a duller colour. It 
is rather too compact for a brown coal or lignite, Its fracture 
fs lso more conchoidal than the generality oflignites. Its dull dark 
for black colour might cause it to bo taken for an anthracite. But 
‘wen exposed (o the heat of a charcoal fire with Chinese bellows, 
it ignited slowly, and consumed with a whitish fame, leaving a 
good deal of earthy coke. It appears to contain a good deal of 
inflammable matter, for it continued for some time to give out 
ame alter being removed from the fires 


WM 6. 


This specimen has heen taken out of a heap Teft in thy Govern 
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‘ment Godown by Capt. Congalton after his first excursion to Gurbie 
‘or Tamé. I mention it because it might be mistaken for another 
coal, owing to its rather glimmering resinous lustre, But under the 
same degree of heat it exhibits nothing to distinguish it from No, 5. 


Ni. 


"This is tho last coal which has been brought. It was found 
by the Government Gunboatmen, led by Siamese, close, as far 
as 1 can judge or in the bay north of Tanjong Bémbong on the 
Goast of Tring, betwixt Tring and Kémuining, 

The specimen I have of it is too small for examination, I seems 
to be a very yalaable Cannel coal with rather a duller external co~ 
Tour and fractare than No. 2. 

was informed of this doposit on my return in the Steamer, 
and then it was too late {0 take advantago of it, The bed of eoat it 
seems underlies a rock of some kind about half « foot in thick= 
nness,—dark coloured slate or shalo Y suspect from the description 
‘of my informant.* 

1 have intimations of various other coal fekds which I hope to be 
able to visit also, at the earliest opportunity after the rainss 

3. Low. 


Lt, Col 


asks on the col of this locality willbe fon in a subsequent 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES, CONTRIBUTIONS, AND 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Discovery of Coal in Ligor and Kedah on the West 
‘Coast of the Malay Peninsula. 

Iv the beginning of March last wo received from the Hon'ble 
Colonel Butterworth, C. B., a specimen of coal said to have been 
found in Junkeeylon. The extreme interest of this discovery ia~ 
duced us at once to forward a fragment in a letter by the overland 
‘mail to Professor Ansted. ‘The July mail brought us some remarks 
by Professor Ansted on this coal, which he considered of so much 
importance as to bring it to the notice of tho Bast India Com= 
pany and the Geological Society. We have since received the Jaly 
‘number of the Journal of the Asiatic Society containing Dr. O'Shangh= 
‘nessy’s report on a specimen which Colonel Butterworth bad for~ 
‘warded to the Bengal Government. ‘The great importance of the 
Jiscovery both in an economical and a scientite point of view, 
‘for in the later it promises with the associated calcareous beds to fur 
nish a Tong sought Key to unlock the history of the sedimentary rocks, 
‘of the Peninsula,) induce us to lay before the readers of the Journal 
an account ofthe progress that has hitherto been made in tracing the 
coal, Colonel Low's obliging and prompt compliance with our request 
‘that ho would describe the result of his recent enquiries which 
have been rowarded by the ascertainment of coal in a new loca~ 
fity and one much nearer to Pinang®) enables us to refer to his 
paper for soveral details which are omitted here. 

‘The external characters of the coal first discovered differ from 
those ofall the specimens of common coal, both Knglish and Asiatic, 
which we possess. Although Dr. O'Sbaoghnessy has shewn it to be 
{ntical in composition} with some species of eannel Coa, it, at Least 
‘our specimen, is also decidedly diferent in these respects, from a 
specimen of English eannel coat with which we have compared it, 
Is lastre is dull in comparison with it, as with all our other speci- 
‘mens; in some directions it is resinous and faintly shining, but de- 
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‘void of that brilliamey which all the other varieties posses in a great 
‘er of less degree, and which particularly distinguishes the Labuan 
coal; in other directions it is of @ dull velvet black hue. One 
ofits marked peculiarities is its compactness, firmness, and fine, close, 
{Hbrous structure which exactly resembles that of a piece of fine 
{grained wood. The fibres in some places are concentrically curved. 
‘The fracture in some directions bears a perfect resemblance to that 
of black sealing wax. In others itis like ebony. In cleavage faces 
it has a beautiful polish. It burns with a large bright fame, at first 
‘with decrepitation, and throughout with brilliant jets, and intume= 
seence, caking very much, A scoria with metallic lustre remains. 
‘This when broken is seen to be finely vesicular, and possessing a 
bright glistening pitehy lustre. ‘The fragmonts from the centre when 
again healed give a litte white lame with an occasional slight jets 
Volatilo matter,+.+++4 46. 746. 











Charcoal, .eeeeeeers 82 OTA. 
Ashy esos are es 4. 183. 
Sp. gr. A, 245. 





‘When we cursorily examined this coat previous to sending it to Pro 
4ossor Ansted, it seemed externally to be intermediate between lignite 
‘and cannel coal, Cwhich graduate into each other, so that, in some 
systems of mineralogy, lignite is merely mentioned as a va 
of eannel coal) but much nearer to the former. On re-exami 
‘and comparison with several varitios of coal, we obsorve that, while 
it diffs very markedly from all these, its fracture presents the 
very same appearances which we find on breaking a small spe= 
‘cimen of jet. Under the microscope this resemblance in structure, 
‘colour and lustre is preserved. The Junkeoylon, or rathor Ligor, 
coal, however, is much more highly bituminized, as the lignite burns 
‘with a smaller quantity of flame and withovt jets. 

Tn nature the different kinds of coal pass into cach other by 
many gradations. Several are often found in the same bed; and 
even those which mineralogically bear the same namo, frequent 
ty, in specimens from different localities and even from the same lo~ 
‘ality, exhibit a want of agreement in the proportions of their ingre~ 
ients, ‘Thus different specimens of cavnel coal which have been ex~ 
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amined in England have yielded results shewing a range of variable~ 
‘ness in the quantity of volatile matter of atleast 40 per cent, Che~ 
‘ical analyses have also shewn considerable variety. 

‘Somo time ago we received from the honorable Mr. Church # 
specimen of coal from Rettie on the South East Coast of Sum 
tra which had been presented to him by the Sultan of Lin 
‘This coal bears a close resemblance externally to that from Junk 
‘eylon, and differs from all our other specimens. It is foliated, 
‘and its fracture in the direction of the folie is minutely rough 
approaching to earthy, being coarser than that of the Junkceylon spe~ 
cimen, Its fracture is large conchoidal, smooth, and gistening, but 
duller than the other. It burns with a large flame, and with slight 
Aecrepitation and jels, Which are not so brilliant as those of the 
Junkeeylon ‘coal, It possesses slight intumescence. Tt appears to 
the a good open burning coal, 

Volatile matter, 54. 43, 
Charcoal, .... 48, 57. 
Athy « 























not determined. 
Sp. gr 4. 23. 





Butract of a letter from the Editor to Professor ANstED, 
dated 6th, March, 1847. 


But my purpose in now addressing you is to announce a disco~ 
very as important in its geological as in its economical bearings- 
In July 4845 our zealous Governor, the Hon'ble Colonel Butter 
‘worth, dispatched one of the government steamers to examine a place 
called Gurbie on the west coast of the Peninsula, neer Junkeeyloa 
where he had been informed some traces of coal existed, Capa» 
Gongelton, the Commander of the Steamer, proceeded up the ri 
‘ver Gurbie without finding any coal, and then proceeded to Tema/s 
‘which lies on the coast about three miles to the westward of tha 
‘mouth of the Gurbie, Here he found a low cliff which consisted, 
Ast. of ahorizontal ayer, visible only at low water, of a black rocks 
having some resemblance to coal and varying in thickness from 9 to 
2 inches; 2d of a series of calcareous layers overlying the car= 
Donaceous one, each a few inches, and the whole 7 or 8 feet in thick~ 
ness} and Bed, an upper bed of earth about 44 fect in depth. The 
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calcareous stratum has a base composed of a little fine clay mixed 
‘with a considerable proportion of comminuted shells, and imbedding 
shells in great abundance. Most of theso are slightly defective, ut 
‘many are entire, The interior of some of the shells is filled with 
‘a substance similar to that of which the base is formed, but a consi~ 
erable number are filled with erystallizations, The whole forms 
‘acompact heavy rock. The black rock was found to be incombus~ 
tiblo in a furnace. Captain Congalton says that the layer extend~ 
‘ed about 300 yards, and was bounded on both its east and west 
sides by Tron Stone”. What this was T eannot say. Masses ot 
great slabs of the calcarous rock lay on the beach. On my return 
from Malacca, Colonel Batterworth shewed me a piece of rock 
‘which he had recelved a few days previously from tbe Hon'ble Mr. 
Garling, Resident Councillor at Pinang. T send a specinen. It 
pears to be a fine specimen of bituminized wood or jet. It burns 
‘with a clear lame, occasionally greenish, and with a slight decrepi~ 
tation, One portion has a beautiful lustre and high polish. ‘The 
fracture. shews a fine velvet black or browaish-black, It was found 
by a Pinang Siamese on the southern coast of the island of Junk- 
coylon, (well known for its tin) near the bank of a river, and two 
‘or threo bundrod feet from its mouth. The man, having beard some~ 
thing about coal, tried whether he could cook his food with it, and 
finding that it answered well, brought away 4 or 5 coyans [each 
coyan weigh 45 piculs, the pical weighs 433} tbs.) He offer 
ed to import it into Pinang at tho rate of 8°42, per coyan, 
Dut afterwards raided his demand to 8° 450 for an 8 coyan boat= 
load. He said he had found a layer of it three feet in thickness, 
loge under the surface. Could you ascertain the quality of this 
coal and oblige me with a memorandum of its comparative value? 
‘This could probably be easily obtained at the Museum of Econo~ 
mie Geology. Colonel Butterworth is very desirous of offering 
every facility and assistance to geological and other researches, and it 
‘would interest him to know the relative valuo of the first coal 
‘that has been discovered in the Peninsula, 

















Extract of a letter from Professor Ansted to the Editor, 
dated, London, 17th May 1847. 
‘To begin with the subject of the coal, I am enabled to inform 
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‘you that it will in all probability prove admirably adapted for every 
‘purpose to which coal is economically applied. It gives off much 
‘gas and some tar and other liquid products of combustion found in 
‘bituminous coal. It contains scarcely any water, an exceedingly 
‘small proportion of earthy matter, (not more than 4. 88 per cent.)y 
‘and its heating power is probably very considerable, This I have 
rot indeed yet had determined accurately, as the analysis for coal 
to determine its economic value is by no means so simple or easy 
matter as you perhaps suppose. 

It would no doubt coke well, and it might I believe be uso 
to great advantage both for steam purposes and for smelting, be~ 
sides ordinary household purposes. It contains no sulphur. 











(No. 31) 


From the Governor of P. W. Island Singapore and Malaces, 
To C, Buavon, B17., Under-Secretary to the Government af Bene 
‘gal, Fort Willian, Dated, Singapore, 27th February, 1847. 


Sin—My letter under date the 26th July 1845, No, 124, will hare 
made the Hon’ble the Deputy Governor of Bengal acquainted with 
ty beliof that Coal was to be found in the vicinity of Penang, and 
although I failed at that time, in discovering the mineral, yet I did 
‘not relax my inquiries, and I am now enabled to report very sats= 
uctorily, on the subjects 

‘On the recent return of the Hon'ble East India Company's Sten 
‘mer Hooghly from the Northern end of the Straits, ater conveyi 
the Hon'ble Recorder, and Court Establishment to Penang, Captain 
Congalton brought mo a specimen of Coal which had been deposited 
‘by some person at the Harbour Master's Office; search had been 
made for the party without aval and T apprehended that I should 
‘be again baffled, when I was favored with a letter, regarding the said 
Coal, by the Resident Councilor at Penang, a copy of which I beg 
to enclose. 

‘The Hon'ble the Deputy Governor will observe that the Coal now 
discovered, (a specimen of which I beg to forward for the purpose of 
being tested,) is found on the Southern Coast of the Island of Junk: 
Ceylon, which is not far from the River Gurbie, on the Malayan Pe~ 
insula, where my former search was made, and if we may judge 
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from the scam noticed by Kong Kiyon, who brought ir the Coal, 
there mnst be a large quantity available. 

Ido not think that Kong Kiyon is competent to enter into the 
engagement proposed by the Resident Councillor at Penang, or that 
wwe should be justified in making any ogreement with him to supply 
the mineral from the territory of our Ally, the King of Siam, with+ 
‘out previously ascertaining how far he may be cognizant of such a 
proceeding ; neither would the price demanded, viz 7 dollars per ton, 
justify me in laying in any quantity whilst that of ascertained good 
‘quality can be purchased for 6 dollars per ton. 

Thave however ventured to authorize Mr. Garling, to commission 
from Kong Kiyon two or three coyans of the Coal, and on delivery, 
‘to present him with 25 dollars from Government in addition to the 
rice of the Coal, for having made the discovery known to the autho- 
rities, and with a view of inducing others to come forward with any 
information likely to develope the resources of these settlements, and 
the adjacont native states, which I trust will meet with the approval 
of the Hon'ble the Deputy Governor of Bengal. 

‘The Junks from China and Cochin China are now daily making 
their appenrance, and I am averse to withdrawing the Steamer from 
the vicinity of Point Romania for any lengthened period, or I would 
have furnished a more fall report on the subject of this Coal, but 1 
hhope to proceed on my annual tour early in May, or as soon ns it 
shall be ascertained, by the change of the mousoon, that the whole of 
the Junks of the season ave arrived, when I shall send the Hooghly 
tw Junk Ceylon, and do myself the honor of reporting the result. 


1 have the honor to be, Xe. 
W. J. Burrerwont, 
Governors 
Singnuure, 27th Februery, 1847 


(No. 161 of 1847.) 


From the Resident Conneillor Prince of Wales Island. 
‘To the Hon'ble the Governor, &. Se. $c 


Sin—Captain Congalton, in command of the Hon'ble Campany's 
Steamer Hooghls, will have shown to you « muster of Coal brought 
to Penang just about the tine the Steamer reached this port. Ile 
procured the muster from Mr. Gottlieb, the Harbour Master, but no 
particulars could be obtained, as the man whio brought the sampte 
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could not be found. Mr. Gotilich having at last succeeded in trac- 
ng the man, sent him to my office, and I have now the honor of giv= 
Jing you therosult of my inquiries. ‘The man’s name is Kong Kiyon, 
1 Siamese by community, but born in Penang. By his statement, 
‘the Sample was found on the river bank mingled with the mud, close 
‘upon the jungle, and about 2 or 8 hundred feet from the mouth of 
‘the river, on the Southern Coast of the Island of Junk Ceylon. ‘There 
‘re rocks on the coast—Kong Kiyon went there to collect, Ratans— 
‘any persons may there go in the jungles and collect what they pleases 
‘some time since he brought w piece of this mineral to Penang, but it 
‘was considered as uscless. Having been spoken toon the subject, 
‘mediately he came upon this Coal as stated, he set 10. cooking his 
rice with it, and finding it answer the purpose well, he ventured ti 
Dring away about 4 or 5 coyans of it. ‘The Loat has now gone sway 
‘and he bas now left but one small piece, which he promised to briny 
to my office, 

Tre discovered a stratuo about 3 feat in thickness close under the 
simrfuee but ofits longth and breadth he knows nothing. Why the 
people do not use it for enlinary purpose he knows not, but supposes 
‘that they may know nothing about it, ‘There re no inhabitants in 
the vicinity of the Coal, and he entertains no difficulty in bringing, 
fevay any quantity. 

‘Kong Kiyon told Mr. Gottlieb that he would engage to bring the 
Coal at the rate of £12 per coyans of 45 Peculs. He has thought 
Detter of it. He tells me that, after consulting his comrades, he 
would not engage under 8150 for an 8 coyans boat load, being up- 
‘wards of 50 per cent. beyond his offer to Mr. Gottlieb, But Kong 
Kiyon says, that for §'150 por load of an 8 coyang boat, he will en- 
ter into a bond with secutities to supply the mineral always, provided 
‘assmall advance of cash be made to him, as he has uo fund of his 
own, 

‘Mr. Gottlieb brought one piece burt. Tt had the appearance and 
smell of a common cinder, only it was very light in weight, Captain 
Congilton spoke well of it after trial 

1 shall await your instructions inthis matter, 








J have, &e. 
8. Ganuaxo, 
Resident Councillor, 


P.W, Island, the W3th Februar 





847, 
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115th —P. S. The specimen of Coal not having yet come to hand, 
shall no Tonger detain this letter. 
8. Gaxnixe, 
Resident Councillor. 
(No. 290.) 


Copy of this letter and of ‘ts enclosure, together with the speci- 
‘men of Coal otherwise received, forwarded to the Mint Master of 
Celeutta, for the purpose therein mentioned. 

Dy order of the Hon'ble the Deputy Governor of Bengal. 

©. Brapow, 
Under Secretary to the Governor of Bengal. 
Fort William, 7s Apeil, 1847 


(No 456 of 1846-47.) 


From LieutCol. W. N. Foxnns, Mint Matter. 
‘To ©. Bravox, Bag. Under Secretary o the Government of Bengal. 


‘Srn,—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
No, 290, dated the 7ch April 1887, forwarding a copy of a letter 
‘and enclosure from the Governor of P. W. Island, Singapore and 
Malacca, together with the specimen of Coal which accompanied 
‘them, and in reply to state that, as the specimen supplied was in- 
‘ufficient for experiments conducted in the Steam Engine, or other 
‘mint furnaces, I requested Dr. W B. O'Shaughnessy, Chemical Ex- 
miner to Government to examine it in detail, and I have now the 
‘pleasure of transmitting in original his very satisfuctory report om its 
assays and analysis. 


T have, &. 
W.N, Forms, 
Mint Master, 
Caleutta Mint, the 20th Aprif, 1847. 
(No. 26.) 
‘From Dr.W.B.O' Suxvomwrssy, Chemical Examiner to Governe 
ment. 


‘To Lieut-Col. W. N. Fonsss, Mint Master. 
Dated, Chemical Examiner's Office, Fort William, 30th April, 1847. 


‘Sin,—In reply to your letter of the 14th inst, requesting me td 
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furnish a report on a specimen of Cosl received from the Govern- 
ment of Bengel, I have the honor to send you the accompanying 
‘memorandum of the results of its analysis, which shows that this 
Coal is by far the most valuable hitherto found in this or adjacent 
‘countries. 

‘The coal ia identieal with the Cannel” or “Wigan” Kind. It is 
free from sulphur, cokes well and yields such an abundance of gase~ 
‘our inflammable matter as to be of the utmost value for generating 
stoam or manufucturing gee, ‘The proportion of ash is moreover 
very small. ‘The discovery of this kind of cosl promises moreover 
to prove of additional importance in as much as it is generally found 
to accompany deposits of the richest and best ordinary coking coal, 

3. Phe-documents sent with your letter are herewith returned. 

T have, & 
W. B, OSnavannessy, 
Chemical Eavaniner, 


Memorandum of composition of specimen of Coal from Junk Ceys 
Jon, compared with that of English Cannel Coal. 


Tn 100 Parts, 

















[Specific 

vty. [Volatile mat-) 44, 
JJunk Ceyion Coul,...] 1.25 | 60.40 | 39.58 | 2.50 
English Cannel Coaiy-| 1: 97+ | 60.00" | 40.00" | 02044 





W. B. O'Snavannessy, 
Chemical Keaminer, 
Cateutta, 30th Aprit, 1847. 


Dr. Thomson —Brande’s Manual, pp. 9, 83. 
+ Berthier.—Traite des Essais, Vol. 1, pp. 328, 396 and 339, 


(No, 469). 


Evom the Under Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 
‘To the Governor of Prince of Wales Island, Singapore and Malacea. 
Dated Eort William, the 19th May, 1847. 


Sin,—I am directed to transmit for your information copy of 
letter from the Mint Master of Calcutta, No, 456, dnted the 30th 
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‘ultimo, with the Chemieal Examiner's Report which accompanied ity 
fon the specimen of Cosl received with your letter No, 31, dated the 
27th February last. 

‘2. You will observe that the quantity forwarded by you was not 
snicient for such experiments as are conducted in the Steam Engine 
and Mint Furnaces, and you are therefore requested to procure @ 
larger supply of the same description of Coal, It is very desirable 
too that the locality in which itis found should be more accurately 
ascertained and described, and the Deputy Governor feels assured 





that you will use every effort to obtain the fullest particulars on this 
point as well as every other connected with this Important subject, 
T have, &e 
A. R. Youws, 


Under-Secretary to the Government of Bengal 
Fort William, the 19th May, 1847. 





‘We are indebted to the honorable the Governor for the in= 
formation embodied in the following account of the steps which 
the took on his recent annual visit to Pinang to ascertain the lo» 
cality where the coal had been found, and of the results, So 
soon as the steamer Hooghly was disposable for this service, Cap- 
tain Congalton was divected {0 proceed to the place that might be 
indicated by the Siamese who had discovered the coal, and bring 
away a considerable quantity. ‘The Siamese, however, was either 
unwilling to sell his secret for a small gratuity, or, as appears more 
‘probable from the sequel, was trafficking on the diseovery of another 
with which he bad made himself but imperfectly acquainted, After 
Teading the Steamer far to the northward, and pointing out a spot 
hich on examination was found to be devoid of coal, the man pre~ 
tended sickness, and neither bribes, promises nor threats could induce 
him to shew the place where the coal had been found,—for the best 
of reasons as it afterwards appeared: he did not himself know where 
twa 

After the return of the Steamer from her fruitless search, Colonel 
Butterworth personally examined the man, when he admitted that 
8 friend was acquainted with the locality, and promised to bring him. 
Subsequently he declared that his friend was not to be found, 
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Dut as he had inadvertently disclosed his name, Colonel Butterworth 
caused a search to be made for him in Province Wellesley. ‘The 
real possessor of the secret was now found, and, all hesitation to 
Point out the locality being removed by a present of fifty dolars, 
hho was sent in one of the Government Gun boats for the purpose on 
the 24th July lst. The Gun boat arrived on the 28th at the spot 
indieated by the Siamese as the locality of the coal bed, where she 
anchored in 2f fathoms of waler and about 4 of amile from the 
shore, The party landed on a small sandy beach having rocks 
on either side, and on walking about 200 feet from tho shore they 
came upon the coal, of which several piculs were brought away. 
‘The commander of the Gun boat reported thatthe surfice layer way 
ed, composed of mingled sand and shells, and from 2 to 6 inches 
in thickness, This rested on a layer of sand, beneath which, and 
fn contact with the coal, was athin layer of blue clay. He was 
Ted to Uhiok that the coal extends from the beach to a small hill or 
tion which stretches for about 1000 feet in a N.-8, direc 
tion along the shore at a distance varying from 50 to 200 feet. Tho 
position could not be ascertained by observation, but tho place indi= 
cated on Horsburgh's chart by the Commander of the Gun boat as 
‘the locality of the coal deposit is (according to Captain Gottlieb, the 
Harbour Master at Pinang, from whose letter to the Resident Coun- 
cillor wo derive these detatls) in latitude 7° 44? N. and longi 
tude 99° 15° B,, tho southern point of Bulo fontar bearing SW. 
hy 8. P, Telebon SSE, and Tanjong Catton NE, by N. 

-A quantity of this coat was tried in the Hooghly during her last 
voyage from Pinang to Singapore, and Captain Congalton inform us 
that it burned well 

Some fine specimens which have been presented to us by the 
hon’ble the Governor, ana a bag full of others for which we are 
indebted to Captain Congalton, enable us to add a few remarks 
on this coal, 

In its external appearance, fracture, texture, polish on the sides 
of cleavage planes transverse to the grain, unusual abundance of 
inflammable gas, and mode of burning, it so complotely resembles 
the specimen first noticed above, that, whether found in the same 
locality with it or not, we can have no hesitation in pronouncing 
both to be ideutical, The first is rather more bright in its lustre, 
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1s a finer grain, and perhaps a finer polish, but some specimens 
of the new coal in Colonel Batterworth’s possession are almost, 
if not quite, equal to it in those respects, ‘The aspect is so en- 
tirely that of jet, that, although it is of lille consequence whether 
it be denominated cannel coal or lignite, we consider the most ap- 
propriate mineralogical name would be highly bituminous jet, The 
larger portion of the contents of Captain Congalton’s bag, however, 
4s not this lignite, but a compact, hard, blackish (sometimes brown~ 
ish black) stony substance, saccharoid in texture, consisting of fine~ 
ly granolar quartz and carbonaceous matter intimately blended, 
‘some of which may be termed an exceedingly siliceous or impure 
anthracite or pseudo anthracite, although in most of the specimens 
‘we can hardly determine by the eye whether itis the original 

‘or wood plulonically converted into proper anthracite with a great 
‘excess of silex, or sedimentary sand and carbon intermixed which has 
filed the hollows and interstices of the wood prior to the meta~ 
morphism of the whole. 

In one very fine specimen, for which wo have to thank Colo~ 
nel Botterworth, the texture of the wood is completely presery= 
ced, and its external aspect is exactly that of a piece of half de~ 
‘eayed wood. The cross fracture exhibits the fine layers of the 
‘wood in the most distinct manner. Some are siliceous, varying 
in color from greyish, reddish, and yellowish, to greyish black, 
‘and others, in less abundance, allernating with these are a foe 
Dlack jet. AL one place grey layers of the former regularly al- 
Xeenate with jot which at first is pure bet gradually loses its com~ 
pact texture and resinous Iastre, becoming of a dull, black and then 
amore and more siliceous, granular and greyish, till it can scarcely 
bbe distinguished from the investing grey layers. At one spot all 
trace is lost, the whole merging into an uniform Tapidified base re- 
‘sembling that ofthe other specimens. In these the siliceous rock 
{s found often columiar, resembling in shape and surface a por 
tion of a trunk or branch of a treey—very often with a thin en- 
‘wrapping layor of lignite adhering to it, and frequently also with 
seams and itregular veins of lignite intersecting or penetrating it. 
The larger pieces of lignite are sometimes intersected or penetra 
ted in the same manner by the anthracite. 

But the most interesting specimens are those in which the gradual 
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passage ofthe lignite into the carbonaceous silex can be distinctly 
traced. The lignite frst becomes harder, with a somewhat dull as~ 
pect; minute granules of silex then appear, and continue to ine 
‘rease in number until they break up the base as it were, and 
gradually occupy the whole of it and form the saccharoid rocks 
Under the microscope, with a power of 450, the dull hue is 
seen to be caused by very minute crystils of quartz, each of 
twhich is isolated and closely invested by the jet} Tho com= 
mon siliceous rock is also seen to consist of microscopic siliceous 
crystals of watery and yellowish hues, with more or Less of car= 
on disseminated amongst them, the blackish hue which some 
specimens have, and the blending of both colours into one uni 
form hue in others, arising from the lighter colored crystals by 
ing imperceptible to the eye. 

In a fow specimens we see alternate layers of ignite,—coms 
pact or very Anely granular, black, lapiified, layers,—layers reo 
sembling greyish carbonaceous sandstone,—and layers having com- 
pletely the aspect of brownish and brownish black decayed crum= 
bling wood save that whilo some parts have the proper dull hue 
the rest has a glistering lustre. ‘The two latter when examined 
by the naked eyo appear as if sedimentary sand had been dopo 
sited between layers of vegetable matter, in the one case and in 
the other, had penetrated into the interstices of the decayed wood, 
‘The microscope howaver shews the minute glistering granules to be 
regular six sided prisms with pyramidal extremities and so iso- 
lated, ia many instances, as to leaye no doubt that they have crys= 
tallied in situ, 

The specie gravity of the most siliceous rock is 2. 58. On 












ry minute proportion of ash, a 
‘may have been introduced In « gaseous orl 
‘an equal bulk ofthe carbonaceous base appeat ‘moved for 
fac cestal osilex that was formed. Unless wo admit the doctrine ot 
‘somerictransmutation of elements, which (notwithstanding Dr.8. Brown's 
experiments which he supposed to prove the conversion of carbon Into wif. 
con &e-) is generally rejected by chemists, we must belleve thot. electrical 
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exposing a piece of 2. 22 grs. to the flame of the blowpipe 
for some time it retained its dark colour, but lost. 06 gr. or 
about 2. 7 per cent, St exhibits no trace of lime or iron, and ap- 
pears to be almost pure silica deriving its colour from a small por= 
tion of carbon. ‘The more carbonaceous portions may be term- 
ced a highly siliceous anthracite, for although proper anthracite con- 
tains about twice as much earbon as silica there is no defined li- 
mit at which the name ceases to be applicable, Mr. Lyell and 
Dr. Perey retain the name for a specimen of Worcester anthra- 
cite which on analysis by the latter yielded only 28 per cent of car~ 
on to 68 per cent of ash, 

‘I several fragments iron pyvites are abundant, occurring either 
4n large aggregations or in films, or veins, and occasionally in layers 
alternating with layers of fet, In one specimen, where the woody 
structure is so well preserved thatthe fibres stand out as we often see 
‘them to do in pieces of wood from marshes, some portions are lig= 
nite, and others have a peculiar dull glistening golden lustee, which 
fs found to arise from the larger fibres having been converted into 
pytites, Under a microscope this presents a beautiful appearance, 
the metallic fibres being thickly interspersed amongst the untrans- 
‘uted ones, or traversing the black carbonaceous ground like gold 
threads on velvet, Portions ofthe siliceous cores are often pyritous, 
and in one or two specimens the siliceous granules are replaced 
Dy pyritous granules, although isolated dark siliceous spots or veins 
‘and thia films of jet occur in the granular base of pytites and carbon. 

‘The successive steps of the transforming process 
‘these and Colonel Butterworth’s specimen bear a striking resem- 
Danco to the gradations which are sometimes seen in the 
process which the sedimentary rocks of the southern portion of the 
Peninsula (as well a6 the northern) have in many places under~ 
fone. Fast as we sce the thin layers and films of lignite preserved 
in the completely petrified base, so in the clifs of Cape Rachado 
‘we see minute films of the original micaceous clayey rock occuring 
in the heart of the quartz into which it has been converted. Nu- 
wlogous instances everywhere present themselves, and af- 
ications of the gradual and often gentle action® 
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© Such it mnst have been in te ease ofthe partial conversion of the Li~ 
gor jot into a siliceous and pytitous rock, because a violent and powerful ac 
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by which the plutonic slicing and ferruginatiog exhslations have 
‘sccomplisbed their far pervading and wonderful transformations, 

In the mode in which the pyrites are generally disseminated, this 
coal bears a considerable resemblance to a mass which we found in 
the sandstone and shale strata of Pearl's Hill, Singapore, in Sune 
4846, and which, with the assistance promptly and effectively grant 
tous by the honorable the Resident Councillor, we traced to its 
termination afew months ago, Some of it was proper anthracite, 
and along with it was some imperfect plumbago and. plumb: 
anthracite, and a litte mineral charcoal, But much was highly sili- 
ceous, and although the fibres arein general more separated and 
distinct than in the Ligor specimens there are compact granular por 
tions indistinguishable from some of the latter. Even these how= 
fever are shewn by the microscope to differ from the Ligor rock in 
not being regularly crystallized, retaining their granular appear- 
anco under a power of 22,500. When bruised to a very fine 
powder the carbonaceous and siliosous particles are seen with this 
Power to be quite separated, 

‘We at present allude to this, the only trace of anctent carbonace= 
fous rock that has yet been found in Singapore, for the purpose of 
introducing a reflection that occured to us at the time, We found 
in it a steiking confirmation of the all pervading plutonic action 
Which the Malay Peninsula has undergone, or of which, we should 
rather say, iis the product, and of which we meet with ovidences 
in every one of the numberless elevations with which the surface of 
the southern portions more particularly, is rough; but wo ap= 
Drohended that if any extensive deposit of coat should over be dis- 
covered it might bo so much affested by the same agency as to be 
Aeteriorated for economical purposes. The fow sedimentary hills of 
the Peninsula which we have examined in a lattade so far north 
‘a5 Pinang were identical in their vestiges of platonic disturbance and 
alteration with those of the southern or Johore tracts, although less 
strongly marked; and specimens of rocks recently reccived from 
the islands north of Pinang bear out the opinion which we ex- 
pressed elsewhere some time ago, that the Peninsula is a portion 


























tion, such as grcat teat cansed by the proximity of molten granite fd, 
‘otld have expelled the volatile ingredients fom the whole ‘of each spect- 
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‘of a region the rocks of which have been moro or less transformed, 
ied, ferruginated or ironmasked, in the progress of the plutonic, 
developement which elevated and moulded it. ‘There may however 
dhe considerable tracts, as there are small tracts in every district, which 
dhave escaped the stronger attacks of the subterrancan powers, and 
should coal beds occur in such, the lesser plutonic influence which 
Jhas been exerted on them may have been advantageous instead of 
the reverse. 

‘The surface layer broken through to reach the coal and said to con= 
tain shells, is a conglomeritic sand, partially ironmasked. ‘The speci~ 
‘mens which webave seen contain no shells, but some fresh barnactes 
‘nd other shells adhere to its upper and under surfaces, which ha 
‘other marks of having been taken from a spot withia the range of the 
Ade, "A portion of a ferruginous vein varying in thickness, and ac 
companied by a lateral ramification and reticulation of thin veins, 
pervades a slab about 2 feet square, and from 6 inches to 4 inch 
thick, ia the posiession of Colonel Butterworth. It is in every 
‘respect similar fo one of the common forms of ironmasked rock im 
‘and near Singaporo;—the base in the course of the veins being 
‘merely impregnated and coloured of reddish-brown and blackish com 
Jours by hydrous oxide ofiron although there are spots where the rock 
is completely disguised. On the under side there are small portions 
‘of the vein where the hydrated peroxide is represented by iron 
pyrites thickly disseminated amongst the sand and pebbles of the 
Jasos and the appearances at one spot where the passage of the 
Inter into the former is distinctly seen leave little doubt that the 
composition of the pyrites has produced the hydrated peroxi 

‘We have observed similar phenomena in ferruginoas dykes in the 
sranite of Palo Bésar near Malacca, as well as at other places, and 
‘oth instances, whon we consider the facility with which tile bi- 
sulphuret of iron decomposes, lend colour to the surmise that the 
ferruginous exhalations with which the Peninsula has been so largely 
penetrated may have more frequently been accompanied by sul- 
hur, and originally condensed in the form of pyrites, than the go= 
neral absence of this mineral in the ironmasked rocks seems to 
evince, 

In the Ligor rock the pyritous nests are separated from the 
brownish black ironmasked rock by a narrow irregular band of dull 
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brownish red and reddish brown colours. Minute pyriles and spees 
of similar reddish hues are also seen scattered in the dark part of 
the rock in several places. 

‘The same gradations from a light dull rust coloured, to a black 
ish shiaing, ore of irou, produced by the slow and increasing 
‘hydrous peroxidation of the iron of the decomposed pyrites, are 
observable in specimens from Polo Bésar. 

Similar phenomena may be remarked in the ferruginous granite 
of Pulo Milling, a small islet off the N.E, coast of Pulo Pom- 
pong or Béttim Island Gin the Archipelago on the south side of 
the Straits of Singapore) accompanied by a dyke of hydrated per= 
oxide of iron. 

Although shells were not found in the layors overlying the coat 
Visited by tho Gunboat, they exist in abundance ia the calcareous 
heds associated with the imperfect coal of Téméh. Slabs taken 
from these have an earthy base consisting of a tough indurat- 
cd limestone with a specific gravity of 2. 5, ‘The shells ime 
bedded are mostly filed with crystallized carbovate of lime having 
4 specific gravity of about 2. 9, All the shells appoar to be fresh 
‘water species, as the paucity of species and multitude of indivi- 
uals might ead us to conjecture. Dr, Traill has detected at least 
three species; ono of which is longitudinally furrowed Metania 
‘and another apparently a Paludins, ‘The largest and most com- 
‘mon shell belongs to the same Family and bears a considerable 
resemblance in the general form of the shell to some figured spe~ 
cies of Trochus and Pleurotoma, but the apertures aro not well 
preserved. Dr. Traill, however, sooms inclined to think it is also 
a Patudis 

It will be seen from the preceding details that the ioformation 
hitherto obtained isso fragmentary and meagre as to serve only to 
excite our curiosity, without enabling us to draw any conclusion 
respecting the probability of the existonce of deposits of workable 
coal, Even at the places whore carbonaceous rocks have been 
found wo are without any accurate description of the thickness, dip, 
strike and apparent extent of the layers, or of the nature and posi« 
tion of the associated rocks; and, in fact, aro entirely wanting in 
all those data necessary to hazard even a surmise as to the value 
of the deposits, and the propriety of incurring the trouble of euter= 
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{ng into any negociations with the Siamese authorities on the sub- 
ject, or the expense of boring, should the dip of the beds render a 
‘surface survey insufficient. 


‘Earthquakes and eruption in Ternate." 


‘On the 2Ast December last three shocks of an earthquake were 
felt in Ternate, the first two of which were very heavy and accom~ 
panied by a thundering noise. 

On the 7th of February following the inhabitants of this island 
‘were again disturbed by an eruption of the mountain which lasted 
about half an hour. ‘The obscure tight prevented any other phe- 
nomena of this eruption being noticed save the thundering noise 
with which it was attended and the column of ashes which it 
ejected above the clouds. The lava stream flowed to the north 
of the mountain without causing any damage, 

Other two earthquake shocks were subsequently experienced at 
Ternate; while, nally, on the Sth of April Jast about halt past 3 
o'clock a severe earthquake took place which was felt in a direction 
‘rom north to south and lasted some seconds without however oc~ 
casioning any injury to buildings. 

Falling fn of a Mrountain in Timo: 

In the month of March last a sinking of the mountain Nimbe= 
nok (which is three days distance from Kupang) took place, 
consequence of which many houses with their contents were dos~ 
lwoyed by the great stones that rolled down, Fortunately no men 
‘were Killed, 











Correspondence, 


Ws have received several communications with reference to our 
first mumber. OF these none has afforded us more gratification thaw 
a letter written by Dr. Munnieh, one of the Biltors of the Natwur 
en Genceskundig Archief voor Neerlands Indie, on the part of him 
self and his co-editors, Drs. Bosch, Fromm, Bleeker, Muller and 
Hejmann, and accompanied by a complete set of the Archief, ns well 
as. copy of Dr. Munnich’s eloquent and philosophical “ Popular 
Discourses on the Human Body ani Life.” We cannot deny our~ 
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selves the pleasure of making a short extract from Dr. Munnich’s 
letter. It will be perceived from it that the publication of the Ar- 
‘chief has been suspended for the present. We sincerely hope, for the 
Interests of science, that a work so important in itself, and so honoe 
rable to Netherlands India, will speedily be continued, 

“We regret however to observe, that, some dificultes lately arisen, 
Independent of the editors, have obliged us to relinquish temporarily 
‘our labour nevertheless we hope that the obstacle we have encoune 
tered will soon be removed, and that, in a short space of time, we 
shall be enabled to resume the task, commenced with suficient zeul, 
Dut at the same time attended with unexpected troubles, which as 
yet we have not been able to surmount, In that ease we shall give 
‘ourselves the pleasure of forwarding to you regularly the numbers 
of our new series. 

“We trust your undertaking, of whose object we cannot spesk too 
highly, will meet with the mecess and encouragement it so much 
eserves. We scarely need to add how much we feel concerned in 
your efforts to extend the spread of sclenoe and civilization among the 
‘population of this vast and still so imperfectly known part of the globe ; 
Indeed, science is not bound to ny country or nation; its interest 
{is common to all, and, on this consideration we take the Uberty of 
requesting you to forward to us by the first opportunity convenient 
to you a few numbers of your prospectus, trusting to find by a regular 
circulation here, or in some other part of our possessions, subsorie 
bers to your journal,” 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS TO A SERIES OF CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO THE ETHNOLOGY OF THE INDIAN 
ARCHIPELAGO. 


‘Tne Indian Archipelago possesses an extraordinary abundance 
‘and variety of materials for elucidating the most interesting and 
‘tho most intricate questions in ethnology. A complete account of 
‘ho different races by whi inhabited would furnish results 
applicable to the investigation of the conncetion of races in every 
cothor region of tho world, It would, in fact, enable us to con= 
struct a scienco of ethnology, by the principles of which, based 
4 they would be in the unchangeble physical and moral nature 
fof man, we might traverse in greater cortanty those haman pro~ 
vinees where a deeper datknoss hides tho traces of early history. 
Without such a goncrat science, the investigation of the origin 
and relations of particular groups of human families, must con- 
finue 0 be attended with many labiltios to error. In many cases 
it is so difficult to decide whether ecrtain characteristics in lan= 




















* Tis not the object ofthis paper to give any general aeconnt of tho Hia= 
man Races in the Archipelago and their respective origons and relations, 
‘ut simply to afer same observations on the nature and scope ofthe eaqui= 
ries into which We shal be led in considering particular races, on the spitit 
fn which we think they should be eonducted, and om the inriasie interest of 
‘he languages of even the rudest wibes, 
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‘guage oF manners aro original or derivative, that nothing but @ 
Jarge accumulation of marked points of resemblance can enable 
us to draw a conclusion respecting the connection of two races5 
‘and this conclusion must, therefore, be postponed Jong beyond the 
Timit at which, if we were in possession of a body of ethnological 
Jaws, certainty, or as much certainty as the subject admitted, would 
be attained, It is true that, as in all other sciences in which 
man’s feee agency is the most important clement, approximative 
rules only can, in many cases, be expected. But every well based 
ation’ becomes a valuable practical principle in suggest~ 
ing enquiries, and is a stepping stone to wider and 









deeper generalizations. 

Much more has been done to systeinatie the physicol than the 
moral facts of Ethnography. ft may indeed be doubtful whether ma~ 
terials have anywhere been accumulated suliciently full and exact 
to warrant an analysis of the latter, and whether any attempt to 
do $0 ina rigid manner would not lead to a stilted and dogm 
tie mode of viewing a subject in itself so pre-eminently expan 
sive, irrepressible and mobile. 

[A review of the facts that would enter into a complete account 
of the inhabitants of the Archipelago might, if made with a con 
stant reference to the principles of human nature, enable us reduce 
to a distinct and palpable form our conception of the limit up to 
which soparate isolated communities, eft to the mere operation of 
similar external circumstances, have parallel psychological dove~ 
opments so long as their developments last. The correct definition 
‘of this limit, with such strictness as the subject admits of, must be 
‘the basis of this department of ethnology. One of the first prob- 
lems therefore which is presented to us, is to shew, from the survey 
cof a sufciently extensive field, how far the common attributes of 
rman tend to originate similar ideas, habits, and usages, and how far 
to derelope these in the same mode, Tt is only when we have 
determined this that we can take our stand upon its solution, and 
confidently distribute the facts observed in any region into such as 
are wholly referable to those attributes, and are to be rejected for 
‘comparative purposes, and such as Hie beyond the limit of parallel 
developement, and are the true materials for all reconstruction of 
history from living records, It isin this fold, where necessity and 
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reason have released man from their inflexible bonds, and given him 
‘over to the capricious and protean power of accident, fancy, and 
taste, that we must find the evidence which tradition has lost. All 
that ies without it belongs to the common history of man. It is here 
that we shall find the particular history of racas. 

A more radical and comprehensive division would be into pure= 
ly psychological and ethnic facts,—the former being stripped of 
any peculiar form or colouring, common to all men and all nations, 
‘and those with which tho moral philosopher concerns himself,—and 
the latter being those which, although often the same as the former, 
are invested with a peculiar intrinsic force, or manner of manifesta 
ion, by the character of each people. 

It is because Man is essentially, even in his lowest or normal 
stale, a shadow of the Divinity, and a mirror of all nature, capable of 
an infinite perception and reflection of the sensible, that he creates 
‘language as spontaneously, variously and Jaxuriantly as the earth 
arrays itsel€ in vegetation, Hence, to the developement of language 
great general montal and moral advancement is not requisite. A 
fine sensuous or perceptive organization, unaceompamied by any ex- 
erlion of the inventive scientific faculty in acquiring an increasing 
poner of adapting physical forces to human purposes, is capable 
‘of evolving, or will necessarily evolve, a language as varied as exter= 
nal phenomena, tho sensible action of these on the race who possess 
such organization, and the action and reaction of their natare, But 
although the possession of a rich language by a rude tribe is no 
evidence of derivation from a higher civilization, the inflexions of 
‘which the voice is capable are so numerous, and the particular sounds 
‘hich may be adopted into the language ofa tribe must be so much 

















self may present the most important materials for ethnographical 
researches. It is true that the flexibility of the voice, a it $0 easily 
created one language, may as easily create another, and that, in some 
ceases, the preservatives of a language may be so deficient as to allow 
of is undergoing successive changes, ending in an obliteration of the 
original form, But this case although it has sometimes happened, 
must be rare. ‘The force of habit and imitation form a grand coun- 
terpoise to the fertility of human creativeness, and, while circam- 
stances remain the same, man remains imprisoned in the network 
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which he has woven around himself. ‘The person of the savage, 
and the mind of the civilized, man must first wander far into new 
realms of action oF thought, before he can Joosen the ties of a lan= 
‘guage once produced, 

Every language contains within itsefthe evidence ofits own imme 
diate origin and progress; and it ean hardly admit of a doubt that 
‘when the same minute, patient and reflective observation and analysis 
that have constructed a science such as chemistry, botany or zoology, 
are applied by numerous labourers, as they already are by a fev, 
to language, the power of reading that evidence will be acquire. 

‘A-comparison of usages and habits may often throw light on ell= 
nological questions even when the affinities of language are wantingy 
and wheto these exist, may come in to fill up those blanks which 
‘their deficiencies have Iefl, Habits and customs are sometimes 
more deeply rooted than language, and survive unimpaired many 
changes in its although the reverse also happens. ‘They are more 
{immediately connected with the mind and less subject to physical ac~ 
cident; while, on the other band, they are more ensily changed thro” 
foreign influences, or the self-agency of the race, If a namber of 
families of tho same uncivilized nomadic raco were scattered about, 
sn distant localities, ia a region similar in its general physical geogra~ 
‘phy, they would perhaps retain theit original unity of customs longer 
than their original unity of language. Bot there are such remarka- 
bile instances of porsisteney both ia language and in customs that we 
‘ean hardly yet form any opinion on this point. Races, the character 
fof which has once been formed, and which remain in a torpid mental 
condition, may change both in language and customs without under~ 
spoing much or any radical transformation. But while isolation and 
dispersion would give free scope to the operation of those organic 
‘eauses which produce differonces in pronunciation &e. and mental 
forpidity would disable the race from resisting their influence, 
the same torpidity would cause an adherence to customs independent 
of organic influences, If such a race, in possession of some simple 
arts and eustoms, such as the modo of procuring fire by the friction 
of one stick worked rapidly up and down ina hole made through 
another, the use of the stimpitan, and some practice connected wit 
‘elgion—such as circumcision, fling the tee, oF making large opening 
{n the ears,—gave off families who were scattered through wide forests, 
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and constantly split and subdivided at- every generation, instead of 
‘uniting into settled commun'tes, these arts and customs, being inde 
pendent of external influences and placed by their nature beyond the 
reach of forgetfullness, would not readily be obliterated, On the 
other hand, every defect and peculiarity in the physical and moral or= 
‘ganization of an individual would exercise an influence on language. 
A single pair who were sluggish in mind, taciturn, and defective in 
memory, might occasion the loss, in one of the divergent lines, of 
many words, and when the ideas of which these had been the ex- 
pression dawned on the more vivaceous minds of some of their off= 
spring, they would invent words anew. In communities there is a 
seneral social prototype on which every person is formed, ‘This great 
fixed life-mould imprints its shape on every fresh member bora into 
the community, and gives a sameness of direction to the wild and lu= 
xxuriant growth in which natur 














in tho 
command of words possessed by individuals, and in every family, ex 
16 tho classes which are educatod toa similar stage, we see the 
abundance, style and matter of conversation to bo influenced, more oF 
Tess, by the idiosyncracies and habits of the parents. How many 
‘thousands of uneducated families aro there in England, which, i tran 
sported to the jungles of Borneo, would carry with them the uso of 
but an insigoiicant fraction of the English language, ‘and even that 
lille would be changed or ultimately lost if thoir social were sup~ 
planted by a nomadic disposition, 

Annation pourtrays its existing condition bottr in its manners, ha- 
Dits and customs than in its language. ‘Tho expressions which wore 
once a literal rellex of the former may remain, but, with reference Lo 
the present, they may have become entirely figurative. It is true that 
habits also lose much of their primitive significance, but it cannot be 
s0 generally and entirely forgotton as that of words s0 often is. 

A-close comparison of the customs and manners of the differ 
cnt races of the Archipelago promises not only to be highly in 
teresting in itself, but will certainly tend to clear up many of the 
doubts, and dispel mach of the darkness, which hang over theit 
carly and unwritten history. comparison cannot be made 
without a fall and minute account of the characteristics of each 
race, ‘Trails whieh the general (rayeller, or the writer who snerely 
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secks to entertain his readers for the moment, would pass ovor as 
‘willing oF suppress. from motives of delicacy, cannot, with any 
safety, be omitted if it is desired to advance science. While no 
rman who has such an object would describe the vicious prurien~ 
cies of passion, he will not consider that he deserves censure by 
describing as facts what nature allows to exist without offence to 
modesty, however different the habits of his own nation may be. 
Whatever the observer finds as a gencral characterictic of a people 
ought to be noted, because it is impossible to say which facts are 
‘the most important for purposes of comparison. A fact which his 
own knowledge or taste would lead him to reject, may be one 
‘hich, in itself or in connection with others, is a record of times 
antecedent to those in which the more striking peculiarities origina 
ted or received their existing shape, and the true value of which 
may. remain undetected until a careful investigation of some other 
country discovers the presence of similar records, and opens up 
chapters of the past which tradition has forgotten, but which may 
thus be better authenticated than those which rest on tradi 
Every one who has interested himself in comparing any people 
with which he has the means of being personally acquainted, with 
an account of others apparently related to them, must have fre= 
quently experienced a koon disappointment when, after detecting 
{races of a remarkable resemblance in traits of character or habits 
promising to lead to important inferences, the chain of analogy has 
suddenly dropped from his hands, from the writer of the account 
dismissing the subject a8 undeserving of farther remark. Books 
of travel in litle Knowa countries, which should be a record of 
‘every thing which the traveller ean observe, are too frequently a 
simple rellex of what interests himself or what be think may amuse 
the general reader. 

The same necessity for a combination of minuteness and exact= 
ness of observation on which we have insisted, is enforced by high= 
‘considerations. ‘There is no fact in itself mean or unworthy 
of notice. To say that a thing is common or mean is too often to 
Sey that our perception of it has become so dimmed from familiarity 
that we have lost the knowledge of its proper import and com 
Parative value in the goneral scheme of things. If all allowed their 
tninds to be enslaved by custom, neither poetry nor philosophy 
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could exist, To view a fact as underserving of attention is to 
vorce it from fts union with the living whole, and place it in a re= 
‘gion, unknown to being, where things may exist from and to them= 
selves, « If we would seek to look upon truth face to face, we must 
caltivate a spirit of observation which no details ean exhaust, and 
for which nothing is too minute so long as it may be the subject 
of discrimination, Devoid of this spirit, we shall every where 
‘stop short at half truths, satisied that we have mastered the 
subject of our research. But this is an attitude which it is not 
siven to man to assume in relation to any thing in which na 
ture plays a part, He never has reached, and itis to be hoped ne- 
ver will reach, in any direction, that point at which the spirit of 
Deing says,—thitherto shalt thou come bat no farther, Every 
‘man may advance as for as his own organization and the science 
of his day will carry him, and new and beautifl ideas are sure 
to roward his (oils but unless the pride of knowledge weds him 
to a delusion, he is never left to the cheerless reflection that he 
has reached the bounds of science. On the contrary, he feels that he 
stands on the brink of a measureless unknown, from the depths 
‘of which gleams of still grander truths ash through the innor 
darkness of his being, and connect him with the infinite, ‘These are 
facts which it is well to bear in mind whatever subject we may 
seek to investigate, but itis particularly mecessary to do so when en= 
‘aged in ethnic enquires, because there isa strong tendency in our 
habits, sympathies and antipathies to obscure our vision. 

All ethnography is in its nature more or less comparative, It is 
{impossible to reconstruct the history of a race by limiting our views 
to the race itself, To a certain extent we may grope our way back 
{o its normal condition, particularly through the medium of language, 
—and when our glottotogical discrimination becomes finer we moy 
De able to do so in a strictly scientite manner,—but in races lop 
pings do not long leave a sear ot gralts retain their foreign aspect. 
‘The wound heals over. ‘The graft, striking its fibres into the sys 
tem and viviied by its life, loses mach of its native colour and a 
similates to that of the body of which it now forms a parl. ve 
ry race is full at all times of the elements of change, and al- 
though at the epoch when we observe it, universal immobility may 
seem (0 have paralysed its vital expansiveness, we cannot be sure 
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Abat in former times it may not have repeatedly been excited to a 
partial activity, impressibilty and inventiveness in different directions. 
Hence the absolute necessity of atending carefully to the condition 
‘of the surrounding nations, so far as light is attainable, at every sac 
cessive stage to which our researches carry usback. In the Archi 
pelago we can never free our researches from Continental elements. 
The history of the nations along the southera borders of Asia has in 
‘every era exercised some influence on the Archipelago; and we may 
be suficicntly impressed with the difficulty and importance of the in 
‘ternational influences of the Archipelago itself, when we consider that 
‘while some writers have derived Matayan civilization from an original 
souree in Monangkabau, others have referred it to Java, and others to 
Celebes, while two of the ablest,—Mr, Marston and Mr, Crawfurd, 
havo busied themselves in endeavouring to exhume a great nation 
‘whose civilization preceded tho Javanese, the Malayan and the 
Bugis, and impressed itsolf, moro or less, not only in the Are 
chipelago but over vall Polynesia.” 

‘Tho precoding remarks have chiefly related to tho grand psy- 
iological eloments of comparative ethnography,—language in it 
self and as an exponent of tho character and condition of races, 
—and the other modes by which their life manifests itself sensi 
Diy. To attempt to assign a respective value to those various 
‘modes would Iead us inlo too extensive a field. Tn the scheme 
of desiderata annexed to the first number this Journal, many of 

















Since this paper was written the writer has rocolved a letter from Mr 
Crawfurd, dated in June last, in which he mentions that he had just complet: 
‘ean esshy * on the races and languages of the Archipelago ond Pacific Is 

i" and which, wo observe, was reed tothe British Assocation atits last 
sling at Oxford. +The theory of Marsden” says Mr. Cravfurd © adopted 
by Humboldt and others of ono original language prevailing from Madayas~ 
car to Kaster Island among all the nations not negro, and tho identity ta 
+a¢o of te brown-complexioned men within the limits in question, fs whole 
Jy groundless, and a main object of my essay Isto refute t. Ina dictionary 
‘ofthe Madagascar of 8000 words, the number of Malay anaJavanase words 
4s only 149;—in one of the New Zealand of 4560 words, 103;-—in.a French 
‘one of tho Marquesas and Omaii of 8000 Words, about 70;—and in a Spar 

ish Diclionary ofthe Tagala of the Philippines of 900 words about 300, 

‘These facts aro of themselves almost refutation suflicicnt, to say nothing 
‘of tho diferent phonetic character and grammatical stracture ofall ‘the lane, 
guages. Over tho whole vast Geld under examination there are but two 
‘Miido-spreed languages that can be aid to have dialeets—the Malay and 
the Polynesian, the laior being essentially the same tonguein New Zealand, 
the Friendly, the Socioty, the Navigators and the Sandwich Islands, but ia 
no others,” : 
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these were enumerated, together with the principal physical ele 
‘ments of the knowledge and comparison of races. A glance at 
that schetne may satisfy every resident in this part of the world 
‘that he has the means of making valuable contributions to know= 
edge, and that it is only by the union of the information which 
different individuals have favourable opportunities of acquiring, that 
‘any approach to an accurate and complete body of facts, even re= 
lating to a single race, ean be made, 

To those who, convinced that the highest daty of life is the 
{ntllectual and religious cultivation of themselves and their fellow men, 
{40 not feel themselves excited to a keen interest in the Archipelago 
by its economical or scientifc possessions, who may be indiffer= 
‘ent to many of those relations which give it an importance to Eu= 
rope, and who may be disposed to view its inhabitants as too re= 
mote from their sympathies and from the sphere ofthe duties, to 
‘merit attention, they have other aspects which rise in value the more 
they are considered, and which all may admit to be the most im 
portant. 

A part from all ethnological aims, the consideration of any na 
tion or community remotely related to our own must afford deep in« 
terest and instruction. If the highest natural stady of mankind is 
rman, as it cortainly is, because he is the highest and most complex, 
manifestation which the Deily has given of His being to our percep 
tions, the human race which we find inhabiting any region must be 
‘a noblor and more instructive study than its natural phenomena, 
owever abounding in outward beauty or scientific interest, We 
‘see man’s natare, which we had painfully endeavoured to understand 
‘and to extricate from the folds of self love, habit and prejudice, at once 
stripped bare, and rearrayed ina vestare as proper to itas that of our 
‘own habits but widely different, so different indeed that at first we 
are litle disposed to recognize ourselves in the new dress. When 
‘we surmount this repugoance, the pectliarities which had repelled us 
Decome a language which enables us at once to understand the na~ 
ture ofits possessors and our own. Traits which in themselves we 
right have viewed with indifference or contempt or dislike, when 
recognised as flowing from or reflecting that ancient inner nature of 
rman out of which grew Adam’s life and grows our own, are felt to bo 
wortby of uur entire attention, Nor need we always be sustain~ 
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ed in our observation of them by a keen sense of this their deeper 
port. It is only needed that we look upon them through the 
sympathies of our common humanity, to find in them much to 
excite and interest our whole nature. As in the physical world we 
delight to discover beneath the most diversified phenomena, the same 
‘wonderful forces, so we may experience a high pleasure in detecting 
under new forms, and pursuing through al thefr varieties of mani 

tation, the same passions, tastes, and necessities, which have give 

















_gredients in the draught of existence mingled as in our own lot, but 
in slighty varying proportions and io a slightly different cup. For, 
afer all, we agree far more than we differ. ‘The most passive tem- 
perament cannot exclude, the most active, cannot escape, the constant 
action of the common ‘conditions of our being, In tho sum of 
life these have so greatly preponderating a sway, that a reflective 
‘ld man probably draws the same philosophy of existance from 
his experience, whether he happens to be a Hottentot or a French 
‘man, Lifo is far more broadly and deeply coloured by the percep 
tions of the senses, and the action of those desires and feelings which 
‘operate in the same way under al forms of existence, than by all the 
refinements which civilization can give, When we look upon some 
hualfor wholly naked people as dark in their minds as in their persons, 
to judgo from the absence ofall arts, we are ready to conclude thot 
they are in every respect at an infinite distance {om ourselves, and 
in fact are a5 near the orang utan as they are remote from us. 
But these people havo a possession, which unfortunately casual 
‘bserration cannot discover, but which, when Knowo, leads to a 
totally diferent conclusion. ‘They have a language, which is an 
image of our own, and is the same great record of sensation, 
thought and feeling. It is an undesigned and unimpeachable 
witness, that, with them human life in all its main ingredients, — 
those which: make up the burden of ils experience, —is the same 
as with us. No fact appears at frst so extraordinary and con- 
tradictory, a5 that a race which displays no invention and no 
Science, and wants many of the lowest arts, should have a har= 
rmonious and finely organized language of many thousands of words. 
The contradiction, howerer, lies in our own ignorance and pre- 
yosice, and the fact, when considered with all that it implies, I~ 
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erally speaks volumes against the habit, in which we too often 
indalge, of viewing such races, not from the basis of a common 
humanity, but from the pinnacle of our own advantages. But 
their manners, habits, and customs are as capable as their lan~ 
guage of being translated into ours, and in such translation ll 
may find interest; while, if a deep-sense of the brotherhood of 
rman, and of the duty of those who have received mote light of any 
Kind to aston {0 impart it to those who sit in darkness, should 
breed in us a longing to excite and ferlilize their stagnant existence, 
wwe shall soon Tearn that, without being able to impress them 
through the medium of their habits as of their language, we cam 
never reach the spring from which all change must flow, and 
which never dries up, but is only choked by what it has brought 
from the depths of human nature to the surface of life; as indowd it 
is apt to be in every nation, and with every man. If we are warmed 
and incited by a true spirit, our own gain is great. It is the 
highest end of civilization to bring us back to that open and in= 
pressible disposition of our nature, which every raco must have 
possessed while its language was fresh and growing. Nothing 30 
powerfully assists in disenthralling the mind from the trammels of lan 
‘guage as the stady of another language, when we view it not 
merely as an acquisition to be made by an effort of the memory 
for the purpose of communication, but as the most noble and spirit~ 
‘ual of all human ereations; a5 the immediate growth and outcome 
fof all the inner powers of our natures as the grand record of the 
carly and truly pootical life of man, when the fresh and vivid 
impressions of existence possestod all the mind, and wrought with 

it strongly, tll i could contain them no longer, and they were bo- 
‘ied forth in sound, If we seek the language of any island or 
mountain group of the Archipelago as the most complex, subtle, 
and beautiful production which nature there presenis, and full of 
iysteries provoking thought and veiling deepest truth, we shall 
bbe rewarded by feeling our own nature quickened and expanded 
fn the pursuit, and Ife becoming at once more intimately and 
‘wonderfully related to the shews of the external world, and more 
‘dosely and immediately resting on the spiritual being in which we 
fnd they exist. The fresh breath of natare, moving in the language, 
will awaken a living motion in our own, and that which lay stiff 
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and dead between us and so much of reality will as of old flow 
like music, expressive and suggestive; definite in its strain, while 
revealing, not hiding, the infinite fullness which nature yet holds 
for man, 

Our knowledge of the Ianguages of the Archipelago is so par= 
tial and incomplete, that the efforts of all who desire that its 
‘existing condition and past history should be understood, ought, 
in the first instance, to be zealously directed to the acquisition of 
copious yocabalaries, Byen of the languages of thesleading races 
‘we are, afler a long period of close intercourse with them, most 
disereditably ignorant. We are not even in possession of moro 
than a half probably of tho Malay, while of the aboriginal languages 
of the Malay Peninsula, that is of the ante-Malayan tribes, we 
hhave only a few specimens, We shall merely guess at the history 
ef the Avchipelago, until the dialects of these and all the other 
‘tribes inhabiting it, have been collected and compared. It is great 
Jy to be regretted that some of those who could c9-operate in the 
‘most effectual manner in this work, do not appear to be suficiently 
‘impressed with the paramount importance of the languages of the 
Archipelago, and the advantage of making public every fresh acqy 
tion, Several works, including a translation of the New Testament, 
‘have been printed in one of the Dyak dialects, of which we are not 
‘Withstanding without vocabulary, dictionary, or grammar, 
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‘TEMMINCK’S GENERAL VIEW OF THE DUTCH POSSES- 
SIONS IN THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO.* 


‘Tas principal revenues of our possessions in tho Indian Arc 
Iago are derived from the undermentioned sources, viz. 





Ist, Vansovs Inrosrs. 

‘The capitation of the Chinese,..... se fe 41,735 

‘The tax on the killing oxen, bulfaloes and sheep, . 315,966 
» ” > hogs,.. 186,192 





























» on the consumption of fish, i 179,546 
Farm of the fisheries, 195,388 
‘Tox on the consumption of arack, 209,882 
ff »—palmawnes es. 13,944 

1» Indagenous tobacco, 120,000 

Bacar (market) duties, a: 9,044,074 
Olly to ee ssneeden ee % bats 81,000 
Farm of tho oma isles fn the bay, 7,812 
Birds Nest (Salangane), 70,004 
Payrnbrokers offices... ++ + 934,866 





Quo. Tannsrontat Taxns. 

‘Land tax of the Javanese communes. .....+ fs 10,047,121 
Farming of tho felling of WoOd)..++.+ee.eee 0 36,500 
Tmpost on the fisheries, .. eer 192,331 
Tythe, cares 97,741 

































Land tax on European properties 914,957 
Bo. Vantous Rei 

‘Tax on imports and exports, ES © F.5,171,100 

5 for cont additional for maritime works, 956,775 

. 70,332 

f 15,000 

‘the port and anchorage. . : 96,215 

timber... 2 B17 484 

»— sccession, . : 55,021 

» scription, .. ses 178,685 

private bazars, : 6,098 

passage i 20,000 

Capitation of Slaves, a 24,768 
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‘Taxes on horses and carriages, 2s 66,365 
‘Tributes of the native princes... ....2+eee0e+ 0 39,445 
Taxes on public auctions)... ...esseeveeeese 290,143 
» onthe Chinese games Pho and Topho,.... 445,920 
The Government printing, 3 58,000 
Posts, horses, and letters, .. 218,722 
Monopoly of opium, .. .. + 9,560,165 
Sale of birds nests (Salangane), 221,250 
timber for construction, ec, . + 508,700 
‘Monopoly of Sal 4,609,908 
Bale of Rice,.. .. 516,525 
Palm Sugar, .. .. 90,620 

ny Gunny bags, 167,860 
Gold and gold dust, 50,900 
NTs 3,000,000 
different articles, 115,900 





‘These diferent figures, which ace extracted from the accounts of 
1843, do not comprise the proceeds of the colonial commodities sold 
in Europe. We enter on this subject into some general details, 

‘The expences presented for 1845, as well for India as in the mo- 
ther country, are as follows, 

Ist, Government f; 482,000.—24. Department of Justice 
{506,252,—3d, Superior and inferior colloges f: 282,020.—4th. Ge 
neral adininistration and Police J: 3,460,610.—sth. Agriculture, 
public worship, arts and sciences f: 500,706.—7th. Finances and 
cultures f. 38,317,112: into this amount enter: a, charges for the 
ddespatching of products destined for the mother country /, 902,533; 
by interest nud repayment of the arrenrs of India (at a rest of capi- 
tal off: 2,656,317-51) f. 400,000 ;—e, rent and repayment of the 
loan of 1836 f. 137,685 5d, interest and reimburseinent of the debt 
of Solo f. 81,082 ;—o, interest and repayment of the debt accord- 
ing to the.taws of 24th, April 1896, LUth. March 1837 and 27eh, 
‘March and 22d December 1838, f. 9,800,000 ;—f, rents and reim- 
bbursement ofthe obligutions of the Indies 4} per eent f: 2,850;—f, 
Interest and reimbursement of the debt of the Handelmantschapif 
(Trading Company] f 2,500,000.—Sth. Department of war f. 
8,649,834—0th. Department of the marine f. 1,642,154.—10th, 
Pensions and benevolent establishments f. 995,172.—llth.  Ex- 
pences of different. kinds J: 2,535,367.—12th,  Unforseen current 
expences f: 500,060.—13th. Extraordinary expences and public 
calamities f 500,000,—L4th, Expences for Sumatra f: 2,640,021 
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—The total of the expences for administrations amounts thus to 
75,494,285. 

From the moment that the finances of India were able to place at 
the disposal of the central European Government a considerable ane 
‘nual suwplus, it become necessary to value the problem : in wha 
shape can this excess, composed of a money eartusively colonial of 
‘paper and copper, be conveniently transmitted to ite destination # 

‘The system called des culturer, introduced in 1832 by the Gover 
nor General van den Bosch, is destined to render this transmission 
possible, ‘The excess serves in the first place, to furnish advances to 
‘the contractors as well natives as Europeans, advances for which the 
Government demands no interest, In a country where capital is 
scarce and interest very high, ordinarily at 9 per cent facilities of 

is nature are of immense advantage. ‘These wise measures, and 
‘this unusual disinterestedneas on the part of x Government, produce 
‘the most happy fruits, ‘They are the source of a remarkable deve= 
Jopement of agricultural industry in the possessions of the State, 
‘The returns of these advances are made in commodities reserved by 
the government, and it is only then that the annual excess exists in a 
form that permits it to be sent to Burop 

In no other intertropieal country his any thing similar been esta 
lished. ‘The promptitude of the results obtained is principally due to 
fystem of administration introduced into these colonies. Without 
the concurrence of former Javanese institutions, which have been 
prudently maintained and extended, it would have been impossible 
(to give an example) for the undertaker of a sugar maniafuctory, to 
obtain the cortitude that, during the continuance of his contract. the 
neighbouring population would be in a situation to cultivate, at m rea 
sonable rate, the quantity of canes necessary for the uninterrupted 
working of his mill. Deprive him of this assurance, and the enter= 
Prize would be wholly a hazardous speculation, in which no prudent. 
‘man would risk his capital, ‘These indispensable guarantees cau be 
siven by the government, of which the proof is furnished by what fol- 
lows, 

We come to speak suocintly of the village organization of Java 
«few lines will sufice to give a clear and and plain idea of it, and to 
‘ake the utility of this organization appr eciated in its application to 
cultures which it is intended to establish, 

According to the ancient usages of the country, adat, the sover= 
ign has the right of exacting from each tjatjah a contribution in 
money or in produce, or an equivalent quantity of labour j the go- 
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vernment which succeeded to this right ean then exact it, in such or 
such locality, where the land taxes were paid in sugar cane or in all 
other agricultural produce. 

‘The actual organization of the territorial impost has given birth 
to the possibilty of putting this exaction in perfect: harmony with 
the amount. due by the contributors, ‘The price of labour being 
known, it has been easy to determine the number of workmen to be 
furnished by the village to free it from the tax; or rather, to return 
to the example before given, it was equally easy to fix the extent of 
Jand which the village should plant with rattoons, before obtaining by 
it a similar result. But, from the moment that the rate of this In 
‘bour, goes beyond the value of the debt exigible, the Kiatjak obtains 
‘an required right to the equivalent of this surplus of the labour. 

‘Thus, Government is able to give to the proprietors of sugar max 
nufictoris the certainty thatthe quantity of canes, required to feed 
their establishment, will be regularly cultivated by the surrounding 
villages. ‘To obtain this end, nothing was needed save tho single 
tanifestation of the desire of Government in this respect, followed 
by an estimate serving to establish the basis of the calculation, of 
‘hich tho result is, that the tjadjah finds himself free from his laud 
tax from the time that he has furnished a quantity equivalent to the 
labour represented by the plantations of canes. 

Let us now pass in review the state of the new cultures so largely 
encouraged by Government and which have been ameliorated in a 
reinarkable manner, But let us first east a glance on the state in 
Which those'culuares were before and in 1830 and that. which they 
produced in 1840 always in the hope of increasing prosperity which 
the results have not disappointed, 

By the reeapitulation furnished in the remarks on the modern Hise 
tory of Jara, we see the company of the Indies pass successively fron 
‘the condition of simple trading to dominion by means of exclusive 
commerce; led, in order to maintain this system of monopoly, to 
make war, to conquer provinces, and to become finally sovereign of a 
vast extent of country. 

If this Company after having conquered vast provinces had known 
to place iteelf at the height of the duties which sovereignty imposes 
it would have been necessary to have changed its system of admiy 
tration and to cease to oppress its subordinates in order to ent ich ite 
self at their expence, —Ttis but too true tht it eared very litle for the 
people subject to its authorify, and it even appears that it never 
Jauew how to reap all the beneSt from its commerce that a wise 
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‘and prudent adninistration swould have ensured through large and. 
more liberal views. It is even proved that its system was not 
based on x plan regulated in a stable manner; it favoured for. 
time such and such a culture, to be abandoned promptly when the re= 
venue did not answer to its expectations; the price of a product 

ing, it interdicted exportation, and abandoned its 
rmioment the profits no longer appeared to it sufficiently considerable; 
but, although more constant in the preservation of the monopoly of 
spice rot probable that they have ever take 
‘the sums whieh the culture cost them.* 

‘The lands which it posessed did not yield nearly so much as the 
fertility of the soil pormitted, because they occupied themselves with 
sgreat interests only under the care of employees whom they hal not 
the talent of choosing well, and who were in haste to enrich them= 
selves at the expense of those appointing them, who allowed them 
‘only & simall salary. ‘They trusted, forthe produce of these lands, 
to contracts with Javanese regents; thete contracts as well as the con 
tingents wanting euntroul, furnished to the unfaithful employee the 
means of committing provarication and frauds, and the Javanese 
saw himself oubjected to many vexstions, 

Borne by the concurrence of unforeseen circumstances to a sover= 
cignty of which it could not discharge the duties nor mipport. the 
charges, oppressed with debts, and accumulating dict upon deficit, 
it saw itself reduced to borrow each year the metns of distributing to 

are-holders a semblance of profit. 

In this state of crisis, the urgency was felt of sending commission 
cers to India in order to judge upon the spot of the state of affairs. 
‘The delegates named for this purpose embarked in 1791, After m 
sojourn of three years in Java, these commissioners returned anil on 
‘the Ath June 1795, submitted their report to the company which. 
‘gave information of the real state in which they found the affairs of 
‘the Society ; it then saw it confirmed by its agents thatthe commerce 
‘was nearly annihilated, that the financial resources were exhausted, 
‘and that in place of being productive of advantage, the Indian pos 
sessions were & heavy expence ; it saw itself at this time overwhelmed. 
with a debt of 84 millions of florins, of which 67 millions had been. 
advanced by the Dutch nation, 

‘The States-General of the United Provinces having acquired from 

















© We shall give some details respecting these cultures ia the art 
‘the geographical group of Banda vol. 2 [not yet published] 
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1790, the conviction that the Company was destitute of the means to 
put a face on its affairs; the suppression of the charter granted to 
‘this association was submitted for deliberation by the Government ; 
nevertheless it only took place in 1798 under the rule of the Batavie 
‘an republic which annulled the grant given in 1602 to this Come 
ppany;; the State took upon itself the administration of all the intere 
‘ropieal possessions; the immense debt with which it found itself 
‘overwhelmed passed to the charge of Government in the course of 
4 score ofyears the Company cost the country more than 100 muilions. 

‘At the termination ofthe decline of the Company and when it 
‘came to abandon its power, Marshal Duendels saw himself charged, 
iu the name of the new monarchical Government established in Hfol- 
Iand, vith organizing the possessions of the State in India, He 
tere upon this aduninistration under the most unfavourable auspices, 
‘as may be learned from the precis which we have given of the mo- 
ern history of Java, 

Under the perhaps very absolute but, for the rest honest and firm 
‘administration ofthis Governor Genera, which dates from 1808 to 
11611, we do not reinark sny amelioration in the finances, but a rapid 
progress took place in the civil and military institutions ; he establish 
‘ed our power upon a solid busis, and caused to be executed ma- 
ny works of public utility; but. the vexatious circumstances of his 
poaition, daring the long struggle against the Rnglish supremacy up. 
fon the seas, rendered it impossible for him to realize the hopes he 
Jnad conceived for the re-establishment of the finances and the aug 
mentation of the territorial revenues of Juva, ‘The Gnancial resulta 
‘of these three years offered a very consideruble further deficit, as is 
sewn by the following table 
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without reckoning the grent quantity of paper which he put into ci 
culation, as well as the sale of many considerable properties, a. mea 
sare to which he was obliged to have recourse to meet considerable 
‘expences, 
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‘When England made herself mistress of Java the first eave of her 
Rovernmont was to introduce there a new system based upon the ani= 
lent Javanese usages of the times ofthe Hindoo sovereigns ; they 
were harmonised to the ordinances in force in English India. They 
‘ranted to the village chiets the right of dividing the Innd tax ; the 
intervention of the regent of the district in financial matters ceased 
to exist, and the land tax was paid according to survey. ‘This tax 
wns levi at w half at two fifthsor ata third ofthe erop according to 
tive fertility of the lands. As a proof that thin system called land 
‘reut, and tenement tax, did not answer to its design, iteaused a loss 
of more than 21 millions of franes, during the three years of the r- 
ceupation of Java by the English, as the subjoined table shews. 
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‘When the island of Java and the other possessions ,in those seas 
veturned, by the tronty of the 13th August 1814, under the power of 
the Netherlands, three Commissioners were sent to India. ‘Tho Bue 
ou van der Capelton nominated Governor General formed part of 
this new comission, liarged with the ro-organieation of all. parts 
of the administration, 

‘The territorial tax introduced by the English was for the present 
retained, later it was modified. Wo immediately discovered an ex 
‘treme confusion in the direction of finances, so that it was found ne- 
essary at the beginning of 1818, to establish a new period of adui- 
nistration, and to make concessions upon the arrears of the three 
‘years preceding. In place of collecting the tax from each rate-payer, 
‘we contracted with the chiefs of deva, by stipulating the sums for 
‘which they should be accountable to the treasury. We continued to 
follow this.eystem of collection until 1830. 

In order to havo an opportunity of judging with precision and in 
an equitable manner, of the value of lands, the resident of each pro- 
‘Vinge as the delegate of Government, and the village chiefs with the 
elders representing the rate-payers, were charged to;make the assess- 
‘ment, and to pass a decision in the Dutch and Malay languages, after 
‘hich each chief of desa, assisted by the elders, proceeded to divide 
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‘the flolds and superintend the cultivation und gathering of the dif- 
ferent cultures, A discount of 8} per cont upon the receipts served 
to indenuify the responsible chief, ‘The tax-payers had the option of 
‘paying the tax in money or in produce, according to fixed rate, 
‘The native was left the free disposal of his person snd his Inbour 
Dut the rights of the regent (Adhipati) had to be sacrificed, amd the 
chief of the village (Petinggi) found himself in divect relation with 
the government." 

TT would depart very much from the conclseness adopted asthe basis 
‘of this work, if 1 should enter into details upon the different cultures 
which have been successively tried, and if it was necessary to give 
an account ofthe dificulties which were raised by the native against 
the plans and dispositions more in harmony with their well being and 
liberty which it was proposed to favor. It ought, however, to be men- 
tioned, that by the now regulations the Javanese aristocrasy found 
themselves lessened; that the measures taken with liberal views clash 
‘ed with certain interests; that they were not founded on the uncient 
‘customs of the country, while they were contrary in certain points to 
the adat, always heli in veneration by the natives ofall classes; x0 
that the Government quickly saw that its now measures did not ane 
sswer to the ends which it had flattered itself of attaining. 

‘The fall of the colonial merchandlize in the European markets; the 
uncertain state of the finances; the heavy louns which it was neces- 
sary to contracts the war against Dhipo Negoro and my other 
causes, served to increngo the debt in a frightful manner ; the inter« 
ext payable amounting to more than three millions of florins. Tt 
‘was then, in regard to tho state of the finances, as in the time when 
the old Company of the Indies were under the necessity of abdicating 
their power. 

‘The trade although completely free, dragged om painfully and ex 
pperienced miscarriage after misenrriage; many mercantile houses in 
the principal towns liquidated their affuirs with losses of 20 and 30 
[per cents some found themselves insolvent. ‘The magazines of Go- 
‘vernment were encumbered with colonial produce; the imports of arti- 
‘les which India roquired from Europe were not made regularly ; the 
stato derived not a single benefit from its possessions, and ship owe 

© Seis said that Jaya and its dependencies reckons 16,000 ofthese chiots 
fiat Chae not been able to very hi eaetation, € Judge I Below 

“f Seo Van Hogendorp, « Coup-d'Oeil surTste de Java, Cap.6. Of cul 


tures already established, and of those which could. be introduced or «= 
tended in Java, 
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‘ners sailed their vessels at a loss, or in the uncertainty of returus al 
‘ways of less value in our markets. In this state of crisis, recourse 
was had to a new privileged commercial association, and the compa 
ny, called the Handelmaatschappij, was created in 1824, 

‘Liberal theories, and philanthropy ‘may, in certain points of view 
{In our days, condemn the establishment of a privileged society, "The 
results are these, they serve as an evident proof of the resources which 
the Government ean dispose in favor of the working and industrious 
‘lasses of society, and to spread prosperity in the country by means of 
‘the resources which it has the disposal of. Its utility will be re« 
cognized by those who take a part in manufacturing industry, and the 
‘unprejudiced merchant, who places himself above the common sphere 
will become convinced that a small state could not chose a measure 
‘more efficacious for portecting its exportation trade, more appropri- 
‘to to maintain its influence in ite transmaritime possessions, and 
fable, at need, to serve as a counterpoise to the invasion of colossal 
‘competitions, 

Wo learn the following from the Court de Hogendorp relative to 
the fertility of Java, and to the resources which it offer. 

“<The soll of Java does not present any products which are exelue 
tively proper to its but such is its happy fecundity, such is the good= 
ness of ts climate, that all the productions which Providence has 
‘ranted to other countries situated between the tropics, ean be trans 
Planted there and cultivated with success, If the imperfect know= 
Jedge and limited means of the Javanese have only until now per= 
titted them to cultivate rice, coffe, tobacco, siré, katchang, maize 
tnd a little cotton, we may reasonably hope that « gentle and enlight~ 
‘ened persuasion, will easily lead them also to cultivate pepper, gam= 
bier, eardamums, and tke many kinds of tobneco and cotton on pro~ 
curing for this purpose seeds from Virginia and Brazil; whilst the 
culture and the manufacture of indigo, sugar, the extensive culture 
‘of cotton, coffe, tobecco, the manufacture of potass, of rum, Ken, 
‘may furnish to European industry powerful means of augmenti 
products suited to exterior commerce and immense sources of riches 
tnd prosperity.” 

‘We further add what the samo author tall us, “ ‘That in 1830, we 
could calculate that only two ninths of Java were cultivated, and 
that the other seven ninths still presentod a vast field for improve 
‘ments ;” which this judiclous observer is of opinion “ should be in- 
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teoduced with discernment, and without hurting or shackding the sys+ 
tem of duties followed in this country.” 

To the domains ceded to private persons by sele, particularly in 
those ofa large extent it was ealculated in 1830, thatthe uncutiva- 
fed junds were iu proportion to those already put under cultivation as 
7 to 1, and in the dorasins where remarkable improvements had been 
Introduced this proportion did not excoed 7 to 2. 

‘We perceive by the view given of te state of the finances before 
1830 that the diferent systems under which our Indian possessions 
have been mereantilely managed, could not furnish in the Jong ran 
an assured beuelt to the Government, ‘The system adopted since 
flat time has given birth to the hope that this expectation may be 
realized, aud that the state may count upon sure revenes which tho 
gvculara industry will nnvally furnish tothe chief treasury 5 with= 
‘ut doubt a very remarkable result, perhaps rnique in the history of 
‘stant possessions which have not been colonized. 

"Tie eytem of monopoly ofthe Company ; that ofthe corrées te 
der Marshal Dacndels; the registration laws of the ryot war system 
‘of tho English; those, mitigated and more bers, introduced afar the 
THnglish oocupation ; the strict ceonomy putin pactne by the Comt~ 
smimioner General Du Bus,—have not answeredto the expectation of 
the European Government. 

‘General van den Bosch, who was clothed with the author}ty in 
1830, deemed it necessity to administer the interests of Government, 
sna diferent manner from that followed by his predecessors, The 
Dost means of attaining this end appenred to him to be to draw all 
the advantages possible from the astouishing fertility of the soll by 
rneans of agriculture, % make use of the balance of means for the 
support ofthe treasury of the mother country and to bring the new 
‘plans into unity with the old customs or adat of the Javanese, 

‘Some details are necessary to enable tho reader to be ablé to judge 
cof the basis on which this new organization rests, which has receiy~ 
ced the name of the system of culture. 

‘The civil administration of the Javanese under the Matarm em 
pire, posbly already under that of Majapahit, admitted of the lands 
pelonging to a deea being divided in an unequal manner amongst the 
Suhabitant, A part of them are excluded from all prosperity and are 
dependant on the proprietor who lias the right of disposing of their 
ferices in exchange for the cession of o portion of ground which is 
furnished to them to provide for their wants. When the subordinate 
is not required for agricultural work, he must pay to his chief or to 
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is fjatjak the half of the harvest if he performs work he is exempt 
from this tax. 

‘The old sovereigns of Java were masters of the whole sol, at least 
to the extent of the recognized right by which they had the power of 
Tevying on the cultivated land a tax consisting of a part of the 
‘exop, oF they could exact personal service. Nevertheless the pro- 
pritor had the power of freeing himself from this tax by restoring 
‘the Tana to the commune, the later appropriating to itself the profit 
under the burden of the charges. The tax as well as the forced Ine 
our were regulated by «dat, and consisted as regarded the prince in 
the Sth part of the erop, or in labour ealeulated at the rate of O5 
days work per anni, During the English occupation they acted 
contrary to the adat, by exacting the half, two fifths, or one third of 
the crop, instead of one ffth. 

Indolence is the supreme happiness of the Javanese, while he partakes 
with all snen in the desire to nuguent his enjoyments atthe expense of 
the Inbour which he believes obligatory upon him. According to this 
Davis, i is establishod as a principle thnt a dead i freed from the land 
tax by relinquishing the fit part of the rice fields for the eultivation 
of s product in demand for the European Murkets that the dewe 
‘should enjoy one part of the henofit whenovor it is proved by extinuato 
that the produce of the cultivation brings more that the amount of 
‘the land tax due by the village ; that in ease of failure of the erop the 
Jows should be borne by the Government, provided the earclessness 
‘or Inziness of the cultivators were niot the cause of this loss of the 
crop. 

‘Seeing that itis not suficient to simply raise crops of these com 
odities with the viow to obtain a mass of produce for the Kuropean 
market but that this mast be done with the necessary care, it was 
Sndispensible to take menns for satisfying all the exigencies of the 
frade, In order to arvive at this, capital was necessary as well 
‘a4 Imowledge and care in matters of cultivation. ‘The capital and 
the industry of Europeans and Chinese were so strongly bound by 
Interest to these undertakings, that by their concurrence we were in a 
condition to obtain a careful manipulation of the principal articles. 

In order not to overburden a part of the native population with a 
too heavy corvée, care was taken to distribute the labour (for extm- 
ple in the cultivation of the sugar eane) 60 that one part of the inhn= 
bitants of the desa were charged with bringing the cane to maturity 5 
another had the reaping, and third were charged withthe transport 
finally, whenever necessary, a fourth fulfilled the labour of manufnettre, 
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and only in the localities where the workmen were notin sufficiently 
‘great numbers, the lst were paid a fixed quantity of rice and salt, 
lover and above the remision of the tax. As the Javanese preferred 
to work under the immediate surveillance of his countrymen, this fi 
vor was granted to him, All the care which the culture, the harvest 
tnd the manufacture demanded were entrusted to the vigilance of the 
European heads. In the districts where the cultivation of the suger 
‘ane hnd existed for length of time, permission was given to the Jae 
vyanese to manage their own ground, under the obligation of paying 
the tax with which the rice felds were charged ; in the localities 
where the ric fields are not much extended, the right of dralning the 
soil in the higher distrets was necorded to the population. 

‘Tho difficulties which were raised by the Javanese ofthe provinces 
‘of the interior to the application of this system were speedily re 
rioved by tho simplicity of the means put in operation, After hay 
ing set apart the fith part of the rice fields of the dese, or after hav- 
‘ng chosen elevated soil fit for the culture, the work was distributed 
‘amongst the population in the following manner. In order to exe 
‘eute the necessary work on an extent of wl of one Bowo* the dea 
‘was obliged to furnish four men, two of whom were obliged to work 
nltemately for a week or a month according to the arrangement made, 
‘Lhe working men had as superintendents Chinese called mandoor 
(Ctorally master servant) who were under the surveillance of the 
chief of the village. 

‘A put of the popuiation employed i these labours is entrusted with 
‘them until the produce is perfectly ripe; then they are free from all 
‘other work; all the other employments are regulated on the same 
footing. ‘The manufacture is ordinarily entrusted to free workmen 5 
if there are none, the labour is performed in the manner we have 
Just mentioned, 

We finish these details by the application of this system to the cul- 
tivation of sugir, already taken as an example in the foregoing pages. 

‘The produce of a bain plantod with sugar eane may be stated at 
minimum of 15 piculs-+ Consequently an establishment which 
furnishes 6000 piculs of sugar requires an extent of 400 bahus of 

* In Javanese, Dol. This measure is equal to 71 acresor square deck 
metres; four bahus make the djung.—A. pleal is tho welght of 125 Ibs 
(Coateh), and 27 picals form the Keyan. This last measure contains more 
‘or ess piculs according tothe diferent articles and localities: but a koyon, 
‘of tices always of 27 pals. 


“The baht planted with canes ordinarily furnishes from 20 to 21. pieuls 
of sugar although Sometimes, though rarely It produtes as much as 25. 
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end, on which 400 men require to be employed dsily ; from which 
it results that 1600 persons who possess 2000 bahus of rice fields 
‘are exempted from the land tax. 

A man euts from 500 to about 560 canes, of whieh 2000 to 2200 
‘re sufcient to farnish a picul of sugar, in which way 4 men are ree 

ied to cut the quantity of canes necessary for a pleal of suger 
Gonsileting thatthe mill is only at work for 10 months in the year, 
the produce of one day is ealeuated at 20 piculs, which occupies 80 
‘ane eutters, so that $20 persons receive exemption from the tax by 
this labour, For the transport of the canes to the mill 140 loads 
fare reckoned, each of 320 canes. A cart (pedati or eter) makes 
condinarly two trips n day which makes the number of eats belong. 
to the establishment 70; each cart is accompanied by one man which 
rakes 280 persons exempt from the tax. ‘There are 40 others re- 
quired for cutting the wood used in the furnaces, and when the mas 
‘uufucturer from want of free workmen is obliged to employ the Ine 
habitants of the deta, he requires 60 men daily; this more than 200 
svenare freed from the tax.* 





Recamrunanions 








For the field works,, + 1,600 men 
yy cutting the canes, 6. 880, 
1» the transport of the canes. + 280 
cutting wood ew. 40, 
2240 

‘The manufacturer employing: workmen fur- 
irked by the ville, 200 
Total. 2,440 men 


‘6 which only 610 are employed daily. 
‘The 2240 men enjoy the remission of the tax ealeulated at 71, 


;“ I mention inthis view the conditions stipulated by the frst contracts 
‘ith the sugar manufacturers. "Sioce 1684 these contracts have undergone 
‘gome modifications owing to the improvement of the apparatus aad. to the 
facility with which the manufacturer now procures free labourers the taste 
for agricultural labours comes more and moreinto favor amongst the Javac 
ese. ‘The old carts, pedati, are also ofa better construction. They are 
‘now mede of iron, 
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which makes f. 18,300: They may be required 300 days in the 
years but it may be that the mill requires repair or is stopped by 
‘other causes, 20 that we may ealeulate on 250 or 260 working days 
which makes 65 days work per head, calculated at the ordinary price 
‘ofsoanual labour in Jnva, 12 Dutch cents per day. ‘Thisadvantage is 
‘not the only one which the Javanese employed on a sugar estate en 
Joys. First, he is freed from the tax, and preserves the full enjoy- 
rment of the crop of his rice fields. If he is owner, possessing for 
instance four bahus ofrice fields, he has the power of employing at 
the establishment, one ofthe four workmen (galiding huwang) who 
fre at his service, the three others remaining employed on the work 
of his fields, he grants to them as wages the half of the produce of 
‘the four bahus; whilo the workinan employed in the establishment 
receives the other half, ‘The owner in this way saves 3 of the lund 
tax which he owes for his rice fields. 

Finally, itis proved that the new system permits the Javanese to 
execnte less work while enjoying the same benefits; but from labour 
‘equal to that which he is obliged to expend in his rice fields, his pro= 
fit is considerably augmented. 

Some fear has been entertained thnt by the employment of the 
‘ith part of the rice feds for the more precious cultivation, that of 
rice would suffer and that this produce would become Tess abundant, 
‘The results prove clearly that the cultivation of this grain is not 
diminishing, that the export is still considerable, and even increases 
yearly. 

‘The calculation established and the balance struck of all the ex 
‘penses, it results that the picul of sugar costs to the manufacturer 
A-1. 80: the government pay for it J. 8. 50 orf: 9 copper. We 
hhave already mentioned the advances without interest made to these 
cstablishments, but with security for the eapital, which ought to be 
returned in two or at most three years, by means of the deliveries of 
sugar, ‘The Trading Company (Hendelmaatschappij) receives this 
produce, with all the other articles of which the culture is reserved, 
in the warchouses established for this purpose in diferent parts of 
the Island, where they are placed under the surveillance of its 
agents, who take charge of the loading of the vessels chartered by 
the Company; the constant and regular navigation of these vessels 
affords sure gain to the owners. ‘The merchanilize on its arrival 
in Europe is sold by public auction in the two principal ports and 
at two fixed times in the year, 
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Tn the pages destined to place before the eyes of the readers some 
‘results obtained by the diferent cultures, it will be necessary for ma 
to enter into a part of the details which are presented. by the officiel 


fares in 1840 and 1841, 

‘We place at the head that of rie, a nutritious product which for a 
YeFY great numberof years hs served asthe principal food * nat only 
{1 Java but also im the other Sunda Islan, Java i the granary 
of platy forall the Archipelago; and the Company occupies itcif 
4m this culture with soliitude, well persuaded that a seareity of rie 
‘might be fatal to its power. Ordinances to encourage and to increase 
this branch of agriculture, aye heen promulgated at dierent, times 
by an authority ealled to watch over the physical well being of many 
nllious of inhabitants, 

‘We now state that the produce of this culture has always. been on 
the increase, while at the sana time others more valued in commerce 
have been established at the expence ofthe rie felds;h and we shall 
sive proof of this 

‘Taking as the bass of comparison the land tax (too uncertain as it is 
for establishing a just view) we find that in 1818 the sun total of the 
{ax upon lands brought in 2 millions of florins to the treasury ; from 
1820 to 1830 it was raised to 5 millions, in 1840 to 8 mallions and 
in the table of revenues for 1845 the land tax of the Javanese come 
‘umes amounted to more than 10 millions. As an evident proof that 
the culture of rice, of which it would be dificult to fx the quantity 
produced annually, increases considerably, we may mention that the 
‘exportation in 1640 was 1,488,350 piculs of 196 ths, 

‘The foregoing exportation does not comprehend the erops in the 
provinces of Batavia, of Buitenzorg, of Soerakarta and of Djokjo- 
arta, The produets of these two last provinces do not form any 
part of the figures of the following tables. 








{lathe time of the Company the Javanese population still resorted for 
food to maize, orto roots the ase of which was stll Iss conducive to Reale, 

‘The rie is cultivated in Java in three manners principally, the nesmo 
of sawah is given to the rice felds which can be irrigated artifelaly pos 
(F tagal, are elevated but level grounds, end gagah or ladang art) eared 
forest srounds. |The two last only give one erop @ second top. mey be 
pbisined from the savak which then most commonly consists of kagany 
{from which oll is extracted, in kapas or Be cotton, and in ubie a kind ce 
potatoe, 
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Courvas o” Rice. 





In 1840, | In 1841. 





‘Number of Residencies in which rice is 





cultivated, 18 ag 
of rogencies, eens 69 
S ofdistiets, ala 414 
2. of desas or villages, 39,931 36,296 


Amount of the population who take a part} 
‘nit, without distinction of easte, ..| 6,704,797 | 6,887,972 


‘Number of tnmilies 8. 1,466,849 | 1,475,675. 
‘y of families who devote themselves 
to the cultivation, ....| 1,160,416 | 1,146,083 


wy eta bod to ‘obligatory ser-| 
Cleared roun in dah of 71 decane 


1,821,767 | 1,825,746 


1,470,047 | 1,540,054 

Upon this extent the population tad i 

tivated for the government, in Banus of 

71 decametres, 73,182 | 74,977 
Extent of fields which the population had 

cultivated on their own necount 

in bahus &e... 1,286,139 | 1,381,216 

v», of hinds in fallow in batus &e,.. | 105,726 |” 84,561 
Produce in piculs of fields cultivated by| 

‘he population on its own aooounh 21,879,278 | 2 810,578 

ny average of a bain, 16}) 

Gross amount of the land tax of 1840, (| 8,502,402 |, 9,030, zt 
Extent of rice fiekis newly cultivated ‘in 

bahus of 71 decametiesy 10,328 | _13,561 


1 suppress here and in the other official tables of cultures, some 
cbservations as well as different indieations purely administrative, 
and I take from the comparative results, the following details. 

Ist. ‘That the number of individuals who are voluntarily employ- 
rein the works has increased by 152,665 ; the number of the fami- 
Ties oF tiatjak, by 8,833, and that the number of men destined to 
the forced work has increased by 1,079 individuals; while tho mum- 
ber of the families who employ themselves in agriculture has decreas- 
ed 4993, This last number had presented a too great increase from 
1839 to 1840. 

Sndly. ‘That in general in 1841 2 space of 70,007 Babus more 
‘were drained than in the year 1840, That the population cultivated 
ontheit own account 95,07 more, and the Government reserved for 
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itself 3,905 less than in 1840, ‘The grounds in fallow offer an exe 
tent Less by 21,165 Banus than in 1840, 

‘Sraly. ‘That in the 18 residences the total produce of the erup 
hhas furnished an increase of 2,537,205 piculs of paddy, and that the 
sverage produce of a bau has exceeded by a picul the produce of 
1840* 

Athly. "That the gross amount of the land tx has produced 
A: 528,359 moro than in 1840, 

‘This comparative summary shows that the culture of the rice in- 
‘eroases yearly, and that the average produce of the fields is continu. 
ally inoreasing. ‘These results hive been obtained by the attention 
Paid to the proper irrigation of the sl ft for this culture ; and to 
‘the hydraulic works which the Government executas on its own c= 
count, in the parts of tho island where rice fields can be established, 
and where they are required to feed x population whose number 
1s atill increasing yearly, 

‘The offical tabies which present the results obtained by the other 
cultures appear here under the form of extracts ; the most, remurkae 
‘le dotails will be pointed out 





Courunx or Corren, 














1840, 1H 
Residencies in which this produce hus beon| 
cultivated in 1840 and 1841,.. 20 20 
Number of families destined for the labour, 470,673| 458,280 
‘Trees which have yielded a erop,.. 196,013,804 216,085,600 
‘Trees which produced the average quant 
ty of a picul of 125 ths Dutch, . 280) 248 
Quantity of coffee furnished to the godowas) 
inpiculs, ww. | 708,858] 877,444 
‘Trees necording to the reckoning made in| 
the month of March 1841 and 1842,... [836,922,460 320,898,036 





‘The comparative result ofthis table shews that in the year 1841 
the coffee has been gathered from 19,000,000 tress more than the 
‘umber in 1840, and that the crop has increased by 171,000 piculs. 

2nd. That in the month of March 1842, there were above 7 mil- 


© The increase ofthe produce hasbeen much more remarkable from 
1889 to 1840 ; this produee is, for the whole crop piculs 2,853,855, and 
and the average produce per babu presents a difference of two pics, 
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Tions less of coffee trees than in 1840, ‘This diminution is merely 
‘uominal, seeing that these trees have served to replace those which by 
‘their small produce, have to be suppressed in the low lands of the 
Residency of Baglen. On the contrary the increase of trees planted 
from 1839 to 1840 amounts to very nearly the same number of 7 
millions. 

‘rd. ‘That in the season of 1842 thero was planted nearly 20 mile 
Yions of plants ; of which 12 millions are to serve to replace the old 
trees, anil 8 millions aro destined to extend this culture, Tt is eal~ 
‘ulated that this island will very soon be in a eondition to produce 
allio of piculs or 125 millions of ths. (Dutch) of Cofee. Previous 
to 1830 Java searcely exported as much as 40 millions of tbs. 





Cusrone ov Suean. 














isa, | 1841, 
Residencies in which sugar hs to be_pro- 
luce, « es 3 8 
Number’ of sugar manufucturies,.. 99 ut 





‘auilies employed in sugur plantations, | 148,247 | 150,805 
Extent of fields in which tho cane has to 
be calculated in bahus of 71 decametres,| 31,989 | 33,008 





Quantity of sugar obtained in piculs, ..) 752,657 | 734,497 
Extent of new plantations for the crop o 

1842 in baths 34,982 | 97,722 
Average gan In pela; of ugar oh ob-| 

tain per bah, . 234! ay 





‘The results obtained in these two years have generally been very 
‘unsatisfactory for this branch of eultare. Heavy and continuous 
rains, the imperfection of mills and of mechanics are the causes. ‘The 
anes grow better and produce more abundantly in the Eastern parts 
of the Island, than in the other residencies. 

eis avery general opinion that this branch of agricultural industry 
will be able to furnish, for the island of Java only, an export of 
nillion of piculs of Sugar; already the calculated produce for the 
year 1842 amounts to 856 thousand piuls of the quantity anticipa- 
ted. ‘The improvement of machines and processes, the new con- 
tracts established with the cultivators, and the eare which is bestowed 
to obtain the most perfect qualities, will serve to givo a considerable 
development to this culture, 
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‘The quality of the Java sugar improves more and more, while at 
the same time the quantity produced increases considerably. In 
1836 the sales by auction which took place in Europe. amounted to 
313,058 piouls sin this quantity there was 35 per cent of brown su- 
far, 20 per cent yellow, 28 per cent gray, and only 17 per cent 
white, ‘The latest sale made in 184 afforded a quantity of 732,440 
piculs, of which the qualities are divided into 16. 5 per cent brown 
‘ugar, 18. 2 per cent yellow, 11. 4 per cent gry, and 53. white, 
From this result itis geen that the quantity sold is doubled, while st 
‘the same time the quality has reached a remarkable perfection, 












Coxtone ov Ixpto0. 

















is40. | asa, 

Reesidoncies in which this culture is intro, 
duced, « = eS 9 10 
Number of Faetories, 2a 78 738 
Families oecupied with this eutture, °°] 197,085 | 199,159 

Extent of fields whore the eating He ben 
ade in balus of 71 decamnetres, ..| 40,814 | 938,899 

Quantity of Jakus planted before the ga 
theringy. 3IT 538 
Quantity of Indigo erop in ths. 2,032,097 | 1,609,427 
Average of ths per baht. | 404 43 





‘The extent of fields destined for the crop of 1842 is 37,970 
bahus, and the amount of the erop is ealeulated by approximation at 
1,862,000. 

In order to the success of this culture in Jara it is necessary to 
‘chose the best ground. Experience proves that the indigo plants, 
‘transplanted from elevated grounds to the rico fields, thrive better 
and give more colouring matter than those furnish which are directly 
‘obtained from the seed. 

‘The grounds in the residencies of Cheribon, Baglen, and Mudion 
furnish the best results. ‘The new regulations regarding this culture 
will contribute to its developement and to the improvement of the 
produce. 

‘The culture of indigo was introduced into Java in the time of the 
Company’ it was so much neglected during the sdministation of 
Governor Daeniels that the exportation ceased. ‘This culture has 
revived since that time, s0 that in 1823, the exportation was close 
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tnpon 17 thonsand ths; in the year 1826 it had risen to 46 thousand 
ts. ‘The above table proves that in 1840 more than two millions of 
4s of indigo were produced in Java; an evident proof of the remark 
able progress which has taken place in this branch of industry. 


Cuvrune ov Crvxamox. 















vss, | 1841, 

Resideaciesin which cinnamon is cultivated 10 10 

‘Number of establishments, 48 49 

‘tof families devoted wo this culture,} 7,901 9,688 

Sof paid dudjansy.. ‘204 5 
Extent of ground occupied by te cultivar 

tion in bahasof 71 decametres,, 1,690 1,880 


Cinnamon trees of which the bark ean bel 














taken. «| 1,106,806 | 1,407,218 
Young trees in the parks... | 21478,497 | 93565,774 
For renewing, ...» =: | 907,000} 80,800 

‘Total, ...| 3,891,098 | 4,059,787 
Ginnamon erop, in tos...» | 87,074 | 98,219 
Tele yy ss set 98089 | 88,808 





‘The number of trees which it is proposed to peel in 1842 is taken 
‘at 1,824,699, and the crop is reckoned at 108,905 ths. 

In the resideney of Bantam, 4 troes sufice to produce w tb of cin- 
rnamon, whilst in the other residencies 11 trees must generally be 
stripped to furnish the saune quantity; in 1839, one Yt could searce- 
ly be obtained from 13 trees. 

‘This cultivation increases each yeer, and the quality of the produce 
Improves, whist the expences diminish. However, the Government 
tas judged it proper not to extend it, although the soil of Java aps 
petrs favorable to this culture, 

We shall omit the details regarding the cultures which have not ob« 
tained a large extension, or which are confined to experiments more 
‘or less favourable, such as cochineal, the clove, pepper, tobacco, tea, 
silk, cotton &c. 5 some remarks will sufice to give an idea of them. 

‘The cochineal plant was introduced into Java in 1830 ; since which 
tie this shrub, inhabited by the insect which furnishes the cochineal, 
thas been cultivated. Experiments on a large scale have only been 
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‘aad in a few residencies where they have succeeded perfectly. Tt 
is confidently expected that the residencies of Japara and Krawang 
‘will furnish in 1845, enc from 18 to 20 thousand tbs. of eochineal; 
these residencies, as well as those of Bantam, Chetibon, arid Sama+ 
rang, are designed fr this culture which requires much etre and 
hhand-work 

Tt appears that tlle clove does not thrive on the soil of Sivas the 
plantations of which trial has been niade hive not succeeded although 
they were directed by skilled persons brought from Amboyna, and 
although the places they made choice of did not differ remarkably, 
4s to ground and climate, from those of the Moluccas, 

Pepper is éultivated in two residencies ; the cultare of thts creeper 
4s not now so nluch sought in Java, as it was in the tite of the Come 
pany; it has been replaced hy cultures more profitable, and whielt 
Fequiro Jess are the province of Bantam Its always furnished 
and still continues to proshice the mast pepper, 

‘The culture of tobae¢d is & very profitable article forthe Inbourors, 
secing that the produée is obtained from grounds which have already 
ssiven a first crop. ‘The qualities of Jaya tobadco are more and more 
Dried in the Buropedn markets the preparation and assortment are 
niot yet all that could be desired, but they havé progressed in this 
branch, and the conttacts made with the néw adventurers assure thom, 
of a considerable benefit, But, before the Javanese tobuecox can 
find an assured opeiing tn the European markets, it is necessary 
that the cultivators should make use of seeds front the’ Havannah or 
Manila. ‘The residencies of Rembang; Sourabaya, Samarang, Cheri 
bon, and Taga! present distrits suited for this cultures tt hs been 
‘carried on with success for a good niany years in the sesidencies of 
Preanger, Pakelongan and Kod, but only fo! the consumption of 
the interior tnd of the Archipel 

‘In 188 the first experiment in the cultivation of tea was miade in 
the garden of the Chateau of Buitenzorg whore 800 plants of ati us- 
toniahlng viguor served asian encouragement to undertake this culture 5 
‘considerable plantations were made in niany parté ofthe island, ‘The 
first trials did not answer to the expectation aa far as regards the 
‘wulity of this article, the astringent taste and feeble aroma of which 
cnused the conjecture that the preparation of the leaf and its final 
‘manipulation are not exactly aecording to the process used in China, 
At present tea is cultivated in thirteen residencies ; but the principal 
establishment where the final manipulation is made, and where the 
Bssorting and packing takes place, is in the neighbourhood of Batavin, 
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"The teas which Java now furnishes yearly to the markets of the mo« 
ther country may be stated at from 200 to 300 thousand ths. Ne~ 
vertheless we learn that Government intends to abandon this culture 
to the industry of private persons, under the guarantee of equitable 
‘contracts. 

‘Mr, Jacobson inspector of tea culture in Java, has published 
Batavia a work in three volumes, upon the mode of cultivating this 
plint, upon the choiee of grounds, and the best processes for the pre~ 
pparation and manipulation of the leaves, ‘This book, the fruit of ma~ 
ny years of experience and eare given to this object, is weleomed 
‘with a lively interest by the cultivators who devote themselves to thi 
branch of industry. If, by means of care, and wt the end of many ex- 
periments the Government succeed in conferring on the island of Java 
‘this important branch of commerce, she may hope to obtain brilliant 
results, above all ut a time when the victories guined by England 
‘over the Chinese, may be looked upon asthe forerunners of political 
and mercantile changes which it is impossible to pre-judge, but from 
‘which the Island of Java may perhaps be called to.draw a lange har 
vest, and which, at all events, open to this country new source of 
prosperity and iches, 

When Arabia enjoyed the exclusive monopoly of coffee it could 
not be foreseen, that one day the island of Java would furnish 
to the consumption of this article, from 125 to 130 millions of ths 
per annun. If the culture of tea succeeds in Java, according to the 
expectation which may be formed, the tax in cash which our trade 
borings yearly to China will then flow.for the greatest purt towards 
the possessions of the state. 

‘The rearing of silk worms in Jaya dates from the beginning of the 
16th century. After having furnished sutisfactory resulta this branch 
of industry has latterly been neglected ; it has been tried to revive it 
from ite deprossion, but the experiment has not answered to the hope 
conceived. Some trials having falléd, the Government seems to in« 
tend to abandon this undertaking, which offers better chance ef suce 
cess in the hands of private persons. 

‘Two kinds of cotton grow in Java. ‘That which is produced by the 
lofty tree Bombaa pentandrum, called in Malay Kapok is coarse 
and cannot be employed in manufueturing cloth. "The cotton shrub 
Gossipyium herbaceumor the Kapas of the Malay is « light and fine 
down which is used in the arts, and which has beoa long caltivated 
bby Europeans in Java, ‘This last culture has experienced improve- 
rent, and the export of itis very considerable, 
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We pass over in silence the eultures which were known to the Jax 
‘vunese before the arrival of the Europeans, or which they managed 
‘without the intervention of them, It remains for me to mention the 
ceuting of the reserved forests, and the rural econ 

In order to put « stap to the devastation formerly committed in 
ithe extensive forests which still cover a part of the island, the Gio- 
‘vernment has adopted measures for the proper and regular management 
of these forests, which at present amount to the number of 780 
‘and occupy a very considerable surface in 18 of the 92 residencies of 
Java and Madura, ‘These forests are for the miost part composed of 
Dito or toake work (Teetona grandis) a hard wood possessing the 
qualities of the European onk, and which is employed in the con- 
struction of buildings and in ship building. ‘The yearly export is eon- 
siderable. 

For sume time the Government hns made trial of two agricultural 
cstablishments unber the form of penitentiary institutions. These 
model furms are established in the least populous distrita of Krae 
‘wang and Bezokie; the first of these establishments contained in 1841, 
43 condemned persons, and the second 54. ‘The end which is 
proposed by this trial is to encourage to work vagrants and vage- 
bbonds, and to furnish to the country an industrious population after 
the expiry of their period of detention; in this lst point of view the 
result. hns not answered the aim, seaing thut the greater number of 
tho liberated persons go elsewhere immediately on the expiration of 
tholr term of punishment. "The condemned cultivate in these este 
Dlishments vice, coffee, eoehinenl and indigo. 

"The breeding of cattle receives every year a considerable develop 
rent, above all since the slaughter of buffaloes has been probibited, 
this animal being of a recognized utility for field labour ; the numnber 
of eattle and horses in 1840 was as follows : 

















Bulfuloes,...... 1,215,825 
Oxen Bullocks... 378,455 
Horses, .. 255,197 

‘The consus of 1842 states them to be as follows: 
Bulffiloes,...... 1,824,023 
ullocks,...... 431,357 
Morses,.. 5... 201,978 





‘This augmentation is owing not only to the eattle borain the coun. 
try, but also to the considerable ianportation which is made from 
other ilands of the Archipelago, 
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In 1840 it was proposed to Government to itroduee the ass and 
camel juto Java, as beasts of burden. In consequence of this atrial 
Ihas just been made to naturalize the Camel in this Island. These 
‘wefal animals were brought from Teneriffe. They have been kept in 
the residency of Samarang, and their number in 1841 amounted to 8 
anales, 29 females and L} young, of which 7 were males and 4 females, 

‘The Cumel dues not seem to be adapted to the climate of Java, 
and there is doubt if it can render much service to. agriculture 
particularly as a means of transport. Qn level ground the male ean 
‘only carry 4 piculs and the female, Java being: covered with movi- 
tains for three fourth of its surfuce, thoy will not be able to bear 
such a weight, all these Cxmels have successively perished. 

‘The model stud establishod at Tjanjor under the Government of 
‘the Baron van der Cepellan has not furnished encouraging results 5 
‘the number of 230 horses which were there in 1840 has sustained a 
Joss of 35; it is brought according the consus of 1841 to 16 stallions 
104 mares, and 75 colts. 

‘This stud, established with the intntion of improving the breed of 
native horses, still leaves anuch to be wished for in its organization 
‘and the choioo of horses. Tt is asserted. that the country and tho 
soll where itis established are not suitable; itis also said. that the 
‘administration is defective and that it wants funds. An establish 
ment of this kind deserves to fix tho attention of Government, which 
certainly will busy itself with it for the henefit of the army and agri- 
cuttore. 

‘The two tables of the export af produce of the whole Archipelaga, 
‘in 1626 and 1896, serve ta shew the remarkable increase which has 
‘taken place singe the introduotion of the system of cultures, 

















Exronrs 1y 1896, 
Duteh florins, 

340,049 pieuls of 125 tes,.. 6,719,045 
S| 88487 


Coffees. 
Mare, 











Cloves, BH oe GE aby 0288 
Nutmegs, 2237 4, 1 861,630. 
Pepe, ww 48 81,924 
avanese cloths, 213,045 
Tew Cotton, ai 39,225 
Benjamin, 9 4 22,864 
“oeoanat si. By + 9787 





Mics. 2.2 5,895 coyans of 3875 tis, 690,160 
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Tin, 13,800 piouls 

Birds nests, 

‘Java tobacco, 154,100 ts 

Sugary. 19,795 piculs 

Arrack, 

Sandal and Sapanwood, 

Rbany wood, 

Balfilo hides .. 75,344 in No. 
1,828 pious 

Bn 





Exronns iy 1836, 























oS 489,078 piculs 
af 509,514 
Ps 36,498 ooyans 
M 47,739 piculs 
1, 
1 8183 
5,022, 
Indigo, —., «407,798 ths 
Buffalo hides, .. 109,098 in No, 
Arrack, 
Difforent artic 
Ginger, 942 piculs 
Gold, dustand wrought, 
Sandal wood,.. .. 3,821 pieuls 
Sapan wood, 
‘Tobacco, 19,822 piwls 
Ebony, 2 
Raw Cotton, 237 piculs 
Cureuma, 
Cinnamon, 
Copper utensil, 
Different cloths, .. 
Copper articles, 
Spices &e., 
Cocoanut vith... 
Mother o'Pearl, —.. 1,304 pieuls 
Round Pepper, 7,006, 


Long Pepper, .. 1,061 

















667,510 
oe 442,362 
621,364 
312,724 
+ 64,998 
54,862 
95,61 
+ 95,081 
+ 06,948, 
+ 44972 

50,274 








++ 15,090,362 
se 9,083,141 
+. 9,880,615, 
++ Q718,R10 
396,208 
198,036 

s+ 1,771,600 
1,122,382 
217,715 
115,959 
84,006 
19,461 
912,775 
118,091 
+ 56,154 
769,850 
35,588 
28,896 
32,890 
23,788 
se 148,085 
s+ 649,406 
+ 29,034 
ce 49,585 
. 95,515 
88,655 
se 125,033 
a BATS 
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Ratans, 2.4, 49,008, ++ 229,709 
Tortoise shel, =. 48 90,954 
‘Trip, . 3,959 185,783 
Drugs for dyeing. see 92,646, 
Bird nests, se 445,602 
Salty. s,s, 24641 coyans and 174 piculs 158,495 


‘The table which follows serves to shew the export of the principal 
productions which took place in 1841 and 1843 from the harbours 
of Java and Madura, 





In 1841, | In 1843, 


















Rice, = 676,212 pls | 1,108,774 pls 
Coffee, ss 961,466 ,, | 1,018,102, 
Sugar, < 1,031,094 ,, | 929,769 ,, 
Nutmegs, 5125 5, | 95133 5 
Mace, 1A 486 5 
Cloves, 2: 7610 5, | 2,087 5, 
Tio, 48,339 5) | 45,705 5, 
Indigo, <1 1,827,986 ths} 1,890,429 tbs 
Cinnamon, % 02a) dl pla 
Gochineal, Se 20,978 tbs] 63,111 ths 
Rav Silky z ‘5 pls Opis 
13,245 ,, | 93,083 

408 | 365,975 
Tobacco, ‘: 474,150 ths} 710,850 4 
Indien Rubber, 117 pls, 155 pl 








‘The tables of the import and export of the trado and the navigas 
tion give the following results for the years 1835 and 1842. ‘They 
serve to shew the progressive increase which took place in some 
xyeura in these two branches of the national well being. ‘The general 
‘movement of the imports and exports may serve to demonstrate 
their importanes, 


Invonrs nro Java axo Mapuna in 1835, 


‘The value of the imports excluding those made on account of the 
Government, has been, 

Jn Merchandize, .. 15,554,416 

An Specie 2,311,389 


‘Total 17.865,805 
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‘They were from the following places, viz : 
From Europe and America, value .. 8,291,056 
a» Western India and Bengal .. "1,017,218 
»» China, Manila and Simm = ., 1,139,126 
»» Bwpireof Japan... 1,921,868 
» Tndian Archipelago .. 2. 3,884,748, 


‘Sum total in merchandiee 15,554,416 





"The imports took place from the following Countries, 

















Merchandize, Specie, "Total, 
From Netherlands, 4,059,061 ee 4,059,661 
» England, 9,255,603 5,865 «3,261,408 
» France, ., 990,754 160,630 556,408 
y» Hamburgh,.. 74181 19,879 194,060 
Sweden, 18,566 Ss 18,506 
my Amerien, .. 249,074 1,613,964 1,850,088, 
» Cape of Good Hope, 11,501 ‘$5 11,501 
» Mauritiay, 1196 9,530 3,746 
” 170,995 a 170,995 
” 71,820 71,820 
» Cochin China, 10467 4,041 15,108 
%» China and Maeso, 983,142 20,400 403,542 
» Manila, 77941 245,833 823,774 
» Japan, ., 1,921,368 es 1,991,368 
» New Holland, 3,729 16,830 19,550 


Indian Archipelago, 5,656,478 290,777 5,777,255 
Total, .. 15454416 2,311,389 17,8 


‘These imports took place by 2,082 vessels of an aggregate burden 
‘of 96,752 tons, and sailing under the following fags. 








805 

















Vessel, | Tous, 

From the ports of Europe under Dutch colours, 135° 90,5705 

>» » Indian Archipelago, L738 37,593 
Total under Duteh flys, 1,873 64,1034 

Under British ug, 6G 132814 

» French, 16 

» Swedish 4, 7" 1 

» Hamburgh 4. ce 3 

wv Portuguese 8 

m Ameriom ees 
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From Oldenburg 55 3 ar a Sl 625 
» Siamese . rey all 628 





bs Chinese, E 4 190 
Different Asiatic igs, 39 504 





‘Total, Vessels 2,082 tons 96,752 


in form a total 





‘The imports under certificates of Netherlands or 


amount of f 2,020,080. 
‘To the imports by privite persons of 17,863,803 
tudd those on aeéount of the Government, 9,997,025 








‘Total tmports, _,f 20,853,830 








Exronts prow Java axp MApena 1 183%, 
‘The value of the exports excluding those made of account: of the 


Government amounted, 
In Merchandise to /'32,158,030 


wy Specie, «896,437 
‘Total, 32,494,467 











‘his export took place to the following countries vin. 
Merchandise, Specie, ‘Total 

















Holland, ++ 22,331,639 6,530 22,388,169 
Rnglaud, 352,498 352,498 
France, 573,243 578,243 
Sweden, 1, 90,052 90,052 
Hamburg, fe 48,583 48,583 
America, we - 659,724 ‘5.860 665,639 
Cape of Good Hope, 8,418 8,418 
Bremen, . we 172,912 172,912 
Bengal, Coromandel, and Malabar, 37,486 2,299 39,785 
‘Siam ry 11,610 2 11,631 
Maurits, 2 13088 13,088 
‘China and Macao, «2,531,043 19,760 2,550,803 
Cochin China,, , ” 3,392 3,392 
Manila, 17.432 17,432 
Japan, ae a I 
New Holland, ee ee 52,621 


‘The Indian Archipelago, .. 5,039,707 301,062 6,344,609 





‘Total, 
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"Whe above mentioned export consisted of produce: 





(Of Jaya and Madura, value, 1 90571,259 
‘Western parts of India and Bengal, 159,982 
Siam, Cochin China md Manils, 182,599 
Jopan, 2 ey 44,4365 
Europe and America, es ss 1,200,431 





Total, 32,168,090 





‘Thise exports took place by 2,700 vessels, of an aggregate bur= 
‘en of 126,061 tons, and ailing under the following flags 


Vessels, Tons, 





Unvder Dutch fiyy bound for the ports of this 


country, oF to foreign ports, 166 41,7535 
{ner Duteh fag bound tothe ports of the 
Indiay Archipelago... 9283 48,6605 





‘Total under Duteh fing 2449 90,414 











Under British lag, ne 
«Pr fs 13 
Swedish 5, 4 
Hamburg, 5 2 
Portuguese, s n 

American 87 

Oldenburg L 
Siamese 5, 3B 10 
Chinese 4 
Different Asiatic Nags, 42 








"Potal, 2,700 126,061 





‘Vo the exports hy private persons of 2 92,494,467 
aud those on acount of the Government in ita 
posesions, ve 





1,620,494 


‘Total Exports, 34,114,961 








fu Ge amount of the esports those ofthe three bonded warehouses 
are not included, amounting tw f-906.93 
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Intronts rvt0 Java anp Mapura 1x 1843, 

‘The whole private Imports of Java and Madura, amounted to 
Merchandize, £21,980,702 
Gold and Silver Specie, 570,598 


‘Total, 22,551,388 








‘The Imports consisted in Products : 
(Of Europe and America, valued at. + 12,103,240 





Of the West of India and Bengal, ve 1,845,541 
Of China, Manila and Siam, 2,974,068 
OF the Japanese Empire, 154,854 





Of the Eastern Archipelago, ¥ + 6,008,089 


‘Sum total in Merchandize, 21,980,702 





‘The Imports took place from the following Countries s vi. 
Merchandize, Specie, Total. 


From Netherlands, ++ 6,947,507 38,360 6,085,867 
England, .. + 3,694,426. 3,649,426 
France, ++ 453.081 40,280 493,311 
Belgium .. of 7,208. 7,208 
Sweden. + M7703 197,708 
Denmark .. + 25,687 13,478 39,105, 
Hamburg. + 193,852 17455 141,807 
Bremen .. S 165. 165 
America. ++ 897,628 29,907 367,535 
Cape of Good Hope. 1671. 16,71 
Persia. ++ 727,200 17,722 744,992 
Coch China ++ 30,845 -1,247 89,092 
‘Bengal, the Coast of Coro- 

mandel and Malabar 29,094 .. 998,004 
Mautitinsor Isle of France 27,179 54,500 81,679 
China and Macio —., 895,978 8,160 904,138, 
Sim. s+ 243,542. 949,540. 
Manila. ++ 187,970. 187,870 
Japan. se WAITA 84774 
‘New Holland +. 31,633 1480 33,113 
Eastern Archipelago .. 7,751,359 348,007 8,099,366 





‘Total f 21,980,792 570,596 22,551,388 
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‘These Imports have taken place 














Under Netherland Flag on s+ S- 15,886,067 
vm» English ao ee 3,989,990 
» French do * +e $11,477 
» Belgian ao ce te 14,983 
» Swedish do ‘ 292,663 
» Danish do 7 a 103,048 
Russian do ¥ 15,941 
Hamburg do if a 89,403 
» Bremen do . 25,815 
» Portuguese do a 543,087 
oy Spanish do i 10,695 
American — do ‘ 364,164 
» Siam do se 303,990 
» Chinese do. és 206,338 
wy Chn.Chinese do 3g 32,002 
“Sundry Asiatic do a 230,645 





Totul f 22,551,388 

‘The whole Imports from Nethtrland which brought Certifieate of 
‘Netherlands origin amounted to,f 8,009,296. 

‘There was imported on account of Government in Specie, Goods 
and Prodiues to the value of 9,819,599 not comprehending thoso of 
the Japanese empiro which have boon brought under the private iin 
ports 

‘To the Government Goods amounting to 9,819,599 
‘Add the Private ditto ditto 22,551,388 





Total imports 32,370,087 








xcept that which is deposited in entrepot and therefore cennot be 
considered as imported, 
‘Exports of Java ano Mapuna 1» 1845, 
‘Th whole'private Export has amounted 0 
In Merchandize, 58,159,937 
Specie, 833,599 


Total f 68,992,836 
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‘The same took place to the following County 
Merchandise, Specie. ‘Total 


“Ty Netherlands SF 38,669,626 73,589 38,733,219 








England, 1,462,792 841,463,726 
France,.. + -1,817,889 9,000 1,319,839 
Belgium 351,101 51,101 
Denmark 47,080. 147,080 
Sweden. . 530,303 + 80,303 
Bremen 255 215,164 
Hamburg, Be 1,250 923,230 
America zs 500 844,111 
Cape of Good Hope 500 230,061 

en 99,293 


Mauritins or Sale of France 











Persian Gulf in 
Hengal, Coromandel, & Malabar 9,504 15,650 95,244 
China and Bacio. 2,019,804 128,656 2,148,450 
Cochin Chinn 43,150 43,159 
Siam 100,505 100,505 
Manila, . é 91.918 107,218 
Japan 3 174,919 181,57t 
New Holland 293,816. 233,816 
Eastern Archipelago 10,717,486 587,813 11,305,999 


‘Total f 58,159,287 893,599 58,002,836 








‘The Exports consisted in produce 
Of Suva and Madura, .. : wf 95,454,850 
OF the West of ludia ma Bengal, # 97,675 








OF Siam, Cochin China, Manila and Mnvae, 248,276 
‘Of Japanese Empire, « « 2 256,821 
OF Europe and Amerien, 2) se 109,115 


‘Total as above f 58,159,297 








‘The Export through the Entrepots, not included in the ahove table 
mounted to 

Out of Bond at Batavia +f 1,739,904 

do at Samarang 45,454 

dy at Sourabaya 302,558 








‘Total, f 2,087,916 
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‘The Exports took place 


Under Netherlands Flag; ve S47 422,822 








English do + 4,699,069 
French do ve s+ 1,463,083 
Belgian do oy +e 928,248 
Swedish do 5 + 645,280 
Danish do ve 98,242 
Bremen do Se 87,505 
Rustin do . 148,812 
Hamburg a 472,962 
Portuguese do f. 615,382 
Spanish do . 45,534 
Ainerican — do se 1,469,688 
Chinese du se 633,719 
Siamese do . se 805,841 
Cochin Chinese do o a 43,336 
Sundry Asintiod . +e 824,604 





Total f° 68,992,896 





‘The Government Goods and Specie Exported from 
Jaya umounted to. « “ eS 1,858,036 
‘Tho Private Exports. . a ++ 88,092,896 








‘Value of whole Exports 60,348,872 





‘The Government Goods sent to Japan are not comprehended in 
the above mentioned f 1,956,036 ; the stme being, us above sated, 
Included in the private exports, 

Te is hore to be noticed that the Government stores required for 
the Out-ports of Netherlands India are mostly supplied by contrac, 
‘and the goods sent there nre included in th private export. 











SHIPPING 
anniven. 
Ships Lasts 

Under Netherlands Flag, from all Places, 

‘except the Eastom Archipelago, of which 

161 from Netherlands, « « ++ 202 Meneg. 55,589 
From the Eastern Archipelago, including: 

Native Craft. “ SOS 71E 








Under English 


French 
Danish 
Swedish 





Spanish 
Portuguese 
American 
Chinese 
Siamese 
Cochin-Chinese 
Sundry Asiatic 
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Ships Taste 

1,367 Measg. 95,956} 
Flag 65, 12,7025 
do 1B, 2,080 
do 6 7595 
do Noy 1743 
do Ah gy) 008, 
do 8 L00L 
do 1, 250 
do 2 449 
ay fie SN a 08F 
do ed 
do + 1B oy 90165 
ao i By, al 
do  ) 
do an Gm (1) 
do +e Dy 1,0855 





Totul, 1,597, 120,542 


Saiunp rnow Java axp Mapunae 
Under Dutch flag to Netherlands & Foreign 

Ports of which 186 Ships to Netherlands, 206 measg. 60,6183 
Do, Dutch (Netherlands India and simie 
lucly privileged vessels included) to native 
ports (those of friendly princes in the Ar 

chipelago included) 


Under English 


French 
Swedish 
Danish 
Rossian 
Belgian 
Bremen 
Hamburg 
Spanish, 
Portuguese 
American 


++ 1,288, 45,3944 








‘Total 1,494, 106,123 








Fag + 89, 13,493} 
do 16 4 9402 
do 13, 185 
do by 80h 
do 1, 206 
do 2, 44E 
do 2, 292 
do ~ 72» 901 
ao 1106p 
@ te Big “788 
dy CC eee 
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‘Under Chinese do 4 mensg, 3575 
»» Cochin Chinese do . 1, 180 
»» Siamese do = My 4B 
» Sundry As do + BO 1,056 





‘Total 1,750, 131,073 











In order to render complete this review wo finish it with the eom- 
rmunieation made by H. E, the Colonial minister tothe 2nd, chamber 
of the States-General, concerning the financial affairs of the posses- 
sions of the State for the year 1844, to whieh we subjoin the abstract 
of the state of the Import and Export trade for the year 1843 anid 
1844, 

eis shewn by these doc 
ands India are valued at the sam of f 81,784,671 
the farms appear for & sum of f 14,771,018 ; the land contuibutions 
‘nd the territorial revenues f 11,135,313 ; the diferent contributions 
and. receipts /'6,709,428; the trade and the cultures / 44,525,522. 
Jn this last amour t are included the returns for the auctions in Hole 
land, which are valued in dependance, according to the average of 
the last prices of the auctions, at /'32,024,770 ; diffrent extrnordie 
inary receipts / 574,564, and the revenues of Sumatra / 2,610,491. 

‘There has been actually received in India. f 49,194,603 

‘Pho difference in loss between the receipts anid 
the expenses in specie, which ought to be covered by 












the auction of the merchandize amounts to 15,776,820 
‘The amount of the produce eonsigned to Holland 
remains at en oe a 16,813,239 


‘Total receipts 81,784,071 





‘The expenses are estinated as follows: 


‘2, Colonial administration ve ff T5A94.285 














4. Payments on account of thied parties...” 1,701,264 
‘&. Difference under date Ist Dee, 1843, in the 

administrative enpital fixed at 12,500,000 

Cf which tvo fifths in silver and three fifths 

in eopper se 4,589,192 


otal expenses 81,784,071 
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‘The real expenses in India are as follows: 








Administration oe ++ f 59,806,536 
‘Payments on aeeount of third parties, . ee 375,774 
Difference of the Administrative capital in 1843 .. 4,589,192 

‘Total of real expenses. « s+ Ff 64971492 


“The real receipts in India amount to "49,194,603 





‘The deficit in money of the admistration in India, 
which ought to covered by the produce of the 
‘merchandize, amounts to. ++ y+ 15,776,629 





"Total receipts in Europe . Sf 92,980,497 








‘The expenses are estimated at 16,813,296 
So that there remains. . s+ 16,107,188 
Destuet the amount ofthe deficit in India amonnt 
ing in silver «©. ++ 7,032,639 
Tn copper /'8,774,000 which makes 
in silver. x ++ 7,986,826 


—— fs 14a19,68 
Comoquently the supposed profit of India for the 
year 18d is oe % ve SF 1,847,724 


However, aceording to Inter corrections, the supposed profitamonnts 
tof 212542Y. 

Although the oficial reports on the trade of Java and Madura for 
the year 1844 ure not yet published, we zive helow some details which 
have been communicated by the Staate-Courant, and also subjoin 
comparative statement of tne importations. by private persons. during 
the years 1843 and 1844, 

‘The general fmaports in Merehandize and Specie which have been 
nade tn 1844 





amount to. ++ f 36,479,663 
‘Those in 1833 amounted to 32,370,987 


‘Those of 1Uid execed those of 1848 by ‘ 
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‘There has been imported on pri- 
‘vate account in 1844 
and in 1843 


J 2,342,943 
22,551,988 








Being an increase of f 2,790,953 
In 1844 there was imported by 
the Goverment... ¥ 11,137,920 
Tn 1843 i js 9,818,509 





Boing an increase of f 1,317,721 


Tol, f 4,108,676 





EXPORTS. 
‘The general exports in Merchandize and. Specie 

during 1844, amounted to : ve of 97617,806 
‘Thove of 1843 were oxy “ +. 26,714,418 





‘Thus additional in 1844 f 903,008. 





Conranarive Stare ov Tite Patyare Exronts vuaine te, 
veans 1848 and 1844, 






















7 ; 

rea, | rea. | RE, 
Barrels! 6,562 e271 | 828,129 
[urate | stra | “areas 
2) ate snc 


4s.) 196,135 | 199,081 | 4os:405 
is.) 160,850 | 214/025 | 8,A08,180 
=} 17990 |” oii | 'si2lang 
pis.| 73,535 | raisa | Bidc74s 
+-]1n103,774 | 649,088 |) 6,019,057 

'314,925 | 981,058 | 4%004/025 
47730 | "5,925 |) 1828 st 
27,580 | 8,988 | 1;379'000 









i | ABS 
es ar 





‘Ballon in Gold ena Sitver, 33,508 








Toial,.. 126,718,418 
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Tn which manner the exports of 1844 exceed those of 1843 by 
f 903,093. There is an inerease on the exports of coffee, indigo, 
‘tobacco, teipang, diferent articles and bullion, while there is « de- 
crease on the arrack, cloth and thread, pepper, sugar and tin, 

‘The exports, produce, merchanidize and specie made on account of 
the Government which are not included in the above comparative 















sfatement amounted to 
rei, | re4s | increas 

era | anc ss 710,180,617 

ne ‘sams 

pele 





{follows that che exports of 1844 exceeded those of 1843 byl / 11,614,896 





In 1843 the exports amounted to f 60,947,872 while the imports 
‘only amounted to,f'32,970,087, which constitute a surplus of exports 
‘of about 28 millions of Gullders. 

‘The same took place iu the year 1844 when the exports amounted 
o,f 71,963,708 and the imports to Jf 36,479,663, the exports thus 
exceeding the imports by 35} millions of Guilders, 

‘The private exports during the year 1843 amounted to,f 26,714, 
413 and the imports to,f 22,821,861, thus tho exports exceeded the 
imports by f 3,892,552 5 in 1844 this proportion diminished beeause 
the exports amounted to,f 27,617,506 and the importa 23,342,343 
0 that the imports were only /'2,275,163 smaller than the exports. 

‘We sce from these tables thatthe agricultural industry, the trade and 
the navigation have taken a development. unknown before the intro~ 
duction of the new system of cultures in 1830, Since this memora- 
‘lo period the single island of Java produces more articles fit for 
exportation than all the other possessions pus together. Tt is fm- 
possible to form an idea of the inerease “which these cultures may 
suecesivly offer through the new clearings which take place, for the 
‘extent of uncultivated grounds is still very considerable in this island. 
‘The climate there unites all the advantages which the tropic and the 
Aeiperate zones afford, and the soil of an inexhaustable fertility of- 
fers all the guarantees for an increasing prosperity. Agriculture 
will never want arms inthis country, seeing that the privileged classes 
reckon it a merit to cultivate the soll that the adat grants to the eul- 
tirntor & distinguished rank in Society, and that the princes and the 
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nobility to render themselves popular often lend a hand to the l- 
‘ours of the fields. 

In the meantime the Metropolis enjoys the fruits of this ngriculor- 
ral industry, It is really the most fertile source of trade, it furnishes 
‘considerable development to the navigution and strongly induences 
‘the well being of all the working classes. ‘The coasting trade in 
the Archipelago, this important branch of public prosperity in the 
‘possessions of the State, and which the Government ought to encour- 
age by all the means at her disposal, has received a no less remark- 
able expansion since 1890 ; witness the increasing export which takes 
yplaoe in the diferent parts of her dominions. ‘The Javanese nation 
finds also there a guaranteo for the maintenance ofits well being, 
and it advances insensibly towards a degree of civilization which it 
‘could never have reached under the influence of its old rulers, ‘The 
‘Javanese, formerly so careless, commences toawaken from his apathy; 
rillions of hands devote themselves to agriculture, the native being 
‘persuaded that this isthe source of the prosperity which he enjoys an- 
er a mild, just and protecting Government. The Javanese van- 
quited and disarmed but freed from despotism have submitted them- 
selves to the Netherlands, more in consequence of good treatment, of 
‘equity and of justi than from the terror which Its power tuspires ; 
they have ceased to be objects of fear, and they now peaceably labour 
their fields 

Holland already enjoys in her finances the fruits of the wise mes- 
‘sures adopted by the govevernment which rules her old and more 
recent possessions. From the Metropolis of the Archipelago, orgt- 
nized-on a respectable footing, she extends her power successively to 
the other islands covered by her fig. ‘The great. and benutifil Si- 
amoatra feels already (as we shall seo in the wequal of this work) the sa- 
Intary effects of the system followed in Java. Celebes furnishes abun- 
ant products, and the civilization of the native population modifies 
Stself fn proportion as our power extends over thers. 

By persevering thus if the ways of wisdom, equity and philanthro- 
hy the Government will see its trade progressively increase, its naviga- 
tion extend, and its profits augment; and its dominions in India may 
‘one day effcaciously assist the metropolis in Europe in the event of « 
financial crisis. The results at which we have arrived would permit 
1s for the future to dispense in our colonies with slaves, seeing that 
jin Java more than six millions of ealtivators work on account of the 
Government which has now realized and put in practice the only 
means of stopping completely the shameful slave trade, which the 
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ost povrerful maritime nations have not yet succeeded in putting an 
end to, 

‘The island of Java and all the other parts of this large Archipets- 
40 have enjoyed, sinee 1890, a peace and tranquility which no sinister 
sign appears to threaten, A handful of Europeans dispersed in 
‘the principal establishments as civil agents of the goverament, a 
European Army far from numerous, forming searcaly the stalf, and 
werving only as a frame work to the phalanes of thé natives, two oF 
three frigates, more considerable number of steamers of diferent 
sizes and some small sailing mon of war, are means sufficiently pow= 
‘erful to maintain this order, and to ensure to the authorities the exe 
ercise of their functions in the centre of an insular population of more 
than twenty millions of inhabitants, 

However weak these means may appear they are deemed suficent 
at a time when tho peace of Burope seems insured for a length of 
time, For the rest the insular position of our establishments fn the 
centre of the great Ovean, protects them against revolutions tn mass, 
and secures them from invasions to which the continental establish 
rents are exposed. ‘The last war aguinst Dhipo Negoro shewod what 
Immense use the government can derive from its native troops cone 
ducted by experienced European chiefs. Even in the event of a max 
ritime attack, which could be only made by a power of the first rank 
the islands of the Archipelago would not at this day offer so easy a 
conquest. In effect since the organization established in all the 
Dranches of the administration, supported by the means of defence 
which the interior parts of those islands now present, and also by 
the resistance which the towns are capable of opposing, by the or- 
stnization of their civic guards, the enemy, however formidable may 
‘be the force at his command in these ses, could not flatter himself 
with a certnin conquest. 

Let us not doubt that the Javanese nation will remain subject and 
faithful to us, ns long as the Government shall continue to keep it. 
self within the limits of the power which it has fixed according to the 
‘edat, or Favanese rode, Tn order to maintain this tranquility, she 
ought to abstain from introducing into this country the tormenting 
fiscal system, and it is necessary above all to preserve intact the system 
‘of the rural institutions. ‘The full liberty of culture which these 
people have adopted ought to be guaranteed to them. We onght to 
avold the employment of means contrary to their projudices : and 
‘which have for their purpose a hasty reform of their social and reli- 
‘ious institutions; these they will motify themselves slowly and in- 
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sensibly by the dally contact which they have with our Europern cle 
vilizetion, More than two ceaturies of a moderate, pro‘exting, and 
persuasive power, rarely hostile or absolute, have served to make it 
appreciated by the Jaranese nation, which in no maanor rezrets the 
authority of its native despots, under which revolts and mtrderoun 
‘warx marked, in traces of blood, the epoch of a suece sion to the 
throne; whilst the jeeloury and the hatreds of the princes and the 
‘nobles of the court, often kindled the torch of discord and impelled 
the population to seta of unheard of cruelty. 

‘The fate of these large and flourishing possessions depends hence- 
forth, more than iy thought, on the choice of the men destined to go 
vern and to exercise offices which bring them in coutact with the 
natives. In oriler that our focal institutions should there find. favor 
and offer useful reaults, it is our duty as well a our fatorest, to pree 
sent to thie industrious and agricultural people the mariners and the 
virtues of civilized nations and to vel from their eyes the vices. with 
which this civilization is sulied, 
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A FEW REMARKS ON CONCHOLOGY AND MALACHOLOGY 


Comprising brief Notices of some of the more remarkable 
“ Testacea” in Singapore and its neighbourhood ; with an 
appended Catalogue of Singapore Shells arranged in con= 
Sormily with © Lamarek’s System? 


By Wrutsam Traut, M.D. 





IN publishing facts respecting the habits and peculiarities of the 
Mollusca, it is difficult to avoid going over old ground, as there 
has been, of lato years, much additional information contributed 
hoy voyagers and travellers; among whom none eset! the French, 
Naturalists in te patience and minateness of theit anatomical inves= 
Aigations. The following remarks therefore, ary not brought for= 
ward as new, though they may hare their use, as affording addi 
tional testimony to fats or thoores already advanced by others. 
am far from considering the annexed extalogue, a complete list 
of the shell of Singapore; they are only such as have hitherto fallen 
Under my personal observation, My conchotogical researches have 
been, forthe most part, soliary, and i is natural to suppose thatthe 
combined efforts of several individuals in a pursuit of this nature 
Would have produced more accurate and satistictory results. It is 
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right, however, to mention that Kreceived valuable aid from Lieut, 
Col. Watson of Madras, during his short residence in the Straits, 
particularly in discovering the localities of the land shells, many of 
‘which I had previously overlooked. 

1 was formerly customary for writers on conchology to endeay~ 
cour fo defend the science from the charge of frivolity, and such indeed 
right seem to be necessary when the pursuit, a8 the term implied, 
‘consisted meraly in collecting and arranging the shelly coverings of 
testaceous animals, without any reference to tueir living inhabitants, 
‘whose intresting habils, and aninute anatomical structure, have in 
these latter days claimed the attention of Naturalists. But from the 
time thot these collateral studies were comprised, chonchology was 
entitled to be called a science, replete with proofs of Almighty intlli~ 
‘gence, and wel ited to raise the mind of the ereature to the Crentor 
‘by the contemplation of the wonderful skill and beanty of His works: 

Weis gencrally admitted tbat conchology has thrown much tight 
‘on the tore recent discoveries of the Geologist. By the help of orga 
nic remains and principally fossit shells, he ean read as in an ancient 
Ibook, the early history of the world, Ia the words of Dr. Buck- 
and: Tho study of Organic Romains indeed forms the peculiar 
4 feature and basis of modern Geology, and is the main cause of 
‘made, since the commencement of 


























& the progress this 


the present centur 
“Ancient philosophers have in all ages, turned their attention to,the 


subject of conchology : the learned Aristotle 300 years before the 
Christian era formed the three divisions of Univalve, Bivalve and 
Multivalve shells, ‘The elder Pliny who wrote at an early period 
‘of the Christian era, includes this branch of science in his voluminous 
‘work on natural history which is stil extant, The system of Lin 
nnaus, founded principally upon the exterior form of the shell, was 
the frst gonerally recognised by naturalists in Great Britain; some 
of his distinguishing terms are still retained and many of the gene- 
rie names are unaltered; but the systom of Lamarck based, for the 
most part, on the conformation of the soft parts, or anatomical 
structure of the animal, was afterwards more universally employed, 
four Continental neighbours taking the lead in adopting his classifica~ 


tion. 
Cuvier makes the Mollusca one of his four great divisions of the 
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animal kingdom, and acknowledges in part the systems of Linnstus, 
Lamarck, Blainville and other later authors. At the present time, 
the researches of modern naturalists have added grealy to the num~ 
ber of existing genera and species, and increased our knowledge 
of their habits, localities, &c., while a few late writers have s0 al= 
tered established Systems, by substituting new families, genera and 
species, according to their individual experience that it is certainly 
impossible to give specific names to many specimens, so as to be 
understood by all readers, I have therefore, to avoid confusion en 
lirely embraced Lamarcl’s System, merely adding the names of 
such shells as were not known in his time, or auch genera as are 
acknowledged new, by the common consent of naturalists, 

‘The shells of Singapore are found in three principal localities; 
the sea, in fresh water, and oa the Iand} the seu shells as might be 
ed are most oumerous; the lst of fresh water shells is scanty, 
as there aro here no natural sheets of water, no river entirely of fresh 
‘water, nor even a running stream deserving the name of a rivulet, 
0 that, with the exception of springs, the only water that has not 
4 brackish taint, is that which accumulates io atilial drains, some 
of them of considerable extent, and intersecting the country in vari= 
‘ous directions. A considerable number of shells which are comimon= 
ly described a8 inhabiting fresh, are found here in brackish water, 
‘and several of them in places that are overtlowed by the sea at high 
{ides indeod the only kind { have hitherto found exclusively in fest 
‘water is species of Planorbis which I shall presently describe. 

‘The land shells ofthis place are not numerous $0 far as can be as= 
certained: 1 have not met with more than 23 species, though 
Aoubtless others might be added, were their localities more easy of 
‘access. Soveral kinds of Helix and Cyclostoma appeat to inhabit the. 
depths of the forest, from whence it is almost impossible to procure. 
them, the jungle being, for the most part, guarded by an intor= 
‘Woven mass of brushwood and prickly shrubs several species have 
only been discovered, after the ground has been cleared by burning, 
the trees and thus disclosing the half calcined remains of the shells. 

1 cannot fail to strike any one who pursues the study of concho- 
logy in this neighbourhood, that there is a remarkable paucity of 
the larger and more gaily coloured shells, which does not seem easi~ 
ly accounted for 5 the coast is extensive and varied, and is, oppareat= 
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ly well adapted to the habits ofife of Molluseous animals ; there are 
numerous sheltered bays and inlets, with large tracts of level sand, 
‘and in other places, shelving rocks clothed in part with a variety of 
Algs. It may, however, be questioned whether the geological 
formation of the coast is such as favours the growth of shells; so far 
as [ can ascertain from the perusal of such recent works as I have 
‘met with, naturalists are but imperfectly acquainted with the pri 
‘mary formationof the cateareous coverings of these animals: it is 
Jnown that the membrane which is called the Mantle of the animal, 
‘secretes a fluid more or less tenacious, which gradually hardens into 
the consistence of shell, and the manner in which itis deposited, lay- 
cer by layer, has hoen minutely described by authors, yet it is not 
known from whence the mineral substance is derived, or what change 
it undergoes to convert it into the material forming shell. It appears 
probable however, that soluble salts, or other combinations of lime 
‘existing in the water, are absorbed into the body of the animal, and 
from thence by the proper ducts conveyed to the surface for the for~ 
‘mation and nourishment of the shell. Should this be the case it might, 
ceteris paribus be expected that shells of the largest size would 
be found where calcareous rocks fringe the coast, and vice versa: 
here indeed an explanation of the dfculty seems at hand, for there 
are no rocks of a calearcous nature in this neighbourhood: on the 
‘other hand, itis difficult to account forthe immense extent and rapid 
‘growth of tho Corallines which line our coast for many miles, and 
in tho elegance of their forms, and variety of their species, almost 
ith our land forest 

‘This description of animal vegetation, if it may be s0 called, ap- 
‘pears also to obtain its nourishment by absorption from the sea water ; 
‘and T consider it not altogether unlikely, that this constant and active 
‘process maintained by the Corallines may interfere with the growth of 
shells in their immediate neighbourhood. One evident cause of the 
scarcity of many specie, is, that the poorer Malays and Chinese use 
most kinds of shellfish as food, and search the shores for them with 
‘such diligence, that they have caused a dearth of such as are com= 
mon in less frequented parts of the coast. Among the group of 
small islands 80 or 40 miles south of Singapore, where a human 
hhabitation is rarely seen, the general character of the shell is 
similar to those of Singopore, but they are more abundant and of 
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larger size, particularly the genera Hippopus, Tridacna, Spondylus 
and Chama, which, especially the two latter, aro much used as food 
by the natives. 

Through the kindaess of the Governor, Lieut, Col. Butterworth, 
C. B. L had lately an opportunity of visiting these islands, and re- 
peatedly explored the coral reefs at low water, and thereby had the 
means of observing the habits of some of the ‘Testacea to great ad- 
vantage; among others, the Voluta undulata, the inhabitant of which 
{s spotted with blotches of bright red on a dark ground, and rea 
dily catches the eye, al a distance of some yards, as it moves like a 
Jhuge snail through the coral foliage; the Voluta melo also inhabits 
these seas inferior to the former in the markings of the animal, but 
‘moro than equal to it in the tich tints of the shell. Of the class 
Conchifera numerous species covered the rocks or were firmly at 
tached to branches of coral; in particular 1 may mention a species 
of Chama fantastically branched lke coral, and inthe beilianey of its 
yellow colour more resembling a ower than a shell. In several 
of the shallow bays, I observed an abundance of a small species of 
Meleagrina or Mother of Pearl Oyster, fow of tho shells were 
larger than the palm of the hand, and of a dark slate colour. am 
informed by those who are accustomed to trade in Mother of Pearl, 
that this kind never attains a largo size. I was at first inclined to 
doubt the accuracy ofthe statement, as I do not fad more than two 
described species, namely the ML. margartifora, and ML. albina which 
Is also to bo found here, What leads to the supposition of its being 
a distinct species is that the large kind has never been picked up here. 

At is worthy of remark, that among the sbells of these latitudes, 
in common I belieye with those of all tropical climates, itis rare 
o find a single species that is identical with any found in the 
north of Europe, and itis observable that the few such shells, that 
are found native here, are not of the more common kinds. On the 
contrary they ate comparatively rare in both latitades. ‘The difer= 
ence in the temperature of the seas does not seem sufficient to 
account for this dispatty, nor does it seem probable that atmosphe~ 
rie vicissitudes would much affect creatures so independent of vital 
whether it may be owing to the want of some particular 
food, I am unable to determine, OF the species found in both 
latitudes may be mentioned Chiton marginatus, Euorginnla fissu- 
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ra, Fissurella grace, Arca tetragona, Natica castanea, and a species 
closely resembling Trivia europea. 

It has been already observed that the poorer natives have fre« 
quent recourse to shell fsh as food, a few kinds however, are es« 
teemed delicacies and are frequently exposed for sale in the mar~ 
ets of these may be enumerated Arca granosa, (the shell of which 
somewhat resembles our common cockle) Corbicula regia or Cy= 
rena of Lamarck, Cerithium Tineolatum of Gray, and Voluta melo, 
though the latter is not always procurable, Among the eatable 
shell fish, the Oyster must not be omitted, though it is for the 
most part lightly esteemed by the natives, who generally prefer such 
nds as havea stronger taste, A. variety of Oysters may be found 
Hore but all are not eatable, two species in particular are of consider= 
able size, and excellent flavour, though found in very different loca~ 
lites. ‘The one kind is abundant at Pedro Branca, a large rock at 
the entrance to the China Seas where they are exposed ¢o rapid cur= 
rentsand stormy waves; here they are invariably found strongly ad= 
Iherent tothe rock by the surface of the lower valve. ‘The other kind 
is procured from the mouth of the Moir river between Malacca and 
Singapore. ‘These being comparatively safe from tho effects of storms 
and currents are never fixed to rocks but lie loose in the mud, in 
Deds of considerable extent, Although Oysters are s0 numerous in 
Doth these places, it is rare to find any other species of shell in th 
immediate vieinity, a circumstance that has been remarked of Oys~ 
ter beds in England and other places. 

‘Without at all assenting to Lamarck’s theory of # TTransmutation 
of Species” it must be allowed that the discrimination between spo= 
cies and varicties among shells is extremely perplexing, the shades 
of difference between one species and another often appear Ie 
than between two varieties ofthe same species, the marks of distinc 
tion are often so modified by various eauses, as difference in Toca= 
lity, change of food. &c, that uniformity of colour, size or even 
shape, when taken separately, are no safe guides, and unfortunately 
they are not always found combined, Blumenbach wisely observes 
that “no general rule can be laid down for determining the dis 
Ainelness of species, a8 there is no particular class of characters 
which ean serve as a criterio 

‘This variable tendency does not prevail in all shells, though 
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some kinds are very liable to it, particularly the genus Nassa, ma~ 
ny species of which are common here, {a illustration of this 
roperty of change, { shall describe a species of Nassa found in 
the mud of salt swamps: it is in colour a dark brown or black, 
about an inch and a half in length, the outer whorl is smooth, 
those next the apex of the spire are furrowed longitudinally, and 
it possesses the usual generic mark of a prominent plait at the 
upper part of the aperture. Out of many specimens examined 1 
have observed none to deviate from the abore description. Yn the 
‘same localities may be found another shell quite similar to the 
‘other in form and colour, but not more than half its Yength, 
possessing however all the marks of a fall grown shell, and as no 
shells of intermediate size are to be met with, there seems good 
reason to believe them two distinct species. ‘The following instance 
is however more remarkable in connexion with the above, late 
ly found at Malacca a small species of Nassa of a palo flesh co~ 
Jour, barred with brown, about a third of an inch in Yength, and 
litle more than a grain in weight. In the sime neighbourhood 
J met with another specimen, three quarters of an inch in length, 
and weighing between four and five graius. As in the former 
ease, the two shells were exactly similar in shape and colour, 
though very different in size and weight, and as both had the 
‘marks of having attained their full size, 1 was ready to believe 
that I had obtained two new species; a farther search however, 
[put me in possession of fiteen additional specimens, similarly mark 
‘ed but all of them intermediate to the two firs in size and weight; 
in fact the whole seventeen formed an almost imperceptible scale 
‘of gradation, suficiently proving that they were so many varieties 0 
fone and the same species. I have observed several kinds of 
‘Nassa particularly abundant in the neighbourhood of the Fish Mar= 
‘kets, where they may be seen in numbers feeding on dead fish 
and other animal food. ‘This artifcial mode of subsistence is possibly 
fone cause of their variable form and size as it is well known 
that domestic animals, and others that are more or less depen 
deat on man for theit support, are very apt to produce a pro- 
ony differing more or less froin the parent stock, A good 
‘example of the propogation of an accidental variety, must be 
familiar to my readers in the instance of a well known domestic 
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animal of the feline genus, which in Singapore is rarely seen 
swith a perfect tail. In the neighbourhood of the Fish Markets 
aay also be seen multitudes of dead shells of all sizes, some so 
rminule as to be microscopic, and all tenanted by Pagurii or Her~ 
rit crabs, as varied in size as the shells they inhabit, and like 
the Nassa, busily engaged in devouring fragments of dead fish, which 
is their principal food. 1 make mention of them here as a pa- 
rallel instance of the effect of artificial life upon some of the low= 
cr animals, for these erabs are not, as might be supposed, one, 
for at most, two or three, species in different stoges of growth. 
Af an examination be made, it will be found that individuals of 
all sizes avo laden with spawn, not excepting such as are so mi: 
toute that theiv forms are not be distinguished by the naked eye: 
it cannot be imagined that each of these is a different species, 
they are in fact an evident instance of the alteration of a spe~ 
cies into an almost infinite number of varieties. 

‘Of the various localities in. which the Singapore shes are found, 
‘one remains to be mentioned, to deseribe which intelligibly X must 
Drietly advert to the general form of tho island of Singapore. It 
consists of a cluster of low undulating hills based on an exten 
sive plain, having a uniform level surface, in some places not 
varying above two or three feet, in an area of soveral square miles. 
‘Tho whole of ths valley ground is but little raised above the level 
‘of the sca, as is shown by the salt water penetrating for miles into 
the interior of the island, and, at spring tides, even overflowing cul~ 
tivated fields. Over some parts ofthis low ground there isa layer of 
decomposed vegetable matter of variable depth, but for the most part 
the surface is sand, beneath which, at depths varying from 5 to 50 
feat, there is a dark blue plastic clay abounding in shells, and these 
not ofthe kinds found in Mangrove swamps, but such as are com= 
‘mon in open sandy hays or straits. After a carcful examination, I 
‘eannot pronounce any to be different from those found in the ad- 
{cent seas; the forms of most of them are perfect, and in a few the 
colour is preserved, but they have for the most part lost their 
hardness, being readily crushed between the fingers. ‘The kinds most 
abundant are as follows,—Placenta placuna, Strombus incisus, S. la= 
Diosus, several species of Nassa, Columbella, Trochus, Gerithiun, 
Mitra, Torritell, Dentalium Aspergillom, Arca, Venus, Corbula, Tele 
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Jina and others, Tam informed by Mr. Thomson, the Government 
Surveyor, that wherever he has had occasion to make. excavations 
in the low ground of Singapore, similar appearances present them= 
selves, that in all the brick pits the clay is of the same description 
and also contains shells} moreover that in the Kallang valley, corals 
similar to existing species are to be found at tho depth of six feet; 
add to this the fact that the growth of coral is yearly diminishing 
the depth of water in the neighbourhood, a good example of which 
is seen at the entrance to New Harbour where there is a small peak= 
cd island, between which and Singapore, the coral has grown 50 r0= 
pidly that it is thought the island will in a very few years form a 
Part of Singapore; taking therefore all these circumstances into 
consideration I conceive that the existence of shells in such six 
tuations may ho rationally accounted for on the supposition that 
‘most of the valley ground of Singapore was originally sea, ond 
has been alterod and adapted to the uso of man, chielly, if not solely 
through the agency of coral, 

Most of the shells in the annexod list may be found described 
in any work of reference on this subject. { shall therefore mere= 
Jy notice individually @ few whose exterior forms, or the pecie 
Jiar habits of their inhabitants, are not, so far as 1 am aware, 
very generally known, 

‘The Magilus antiquus has lately been found north of Penang 
in the neighbourhood of Jusk Ceylon, the natives set somd value 
‘on them, and occasionally wear tiem as ornaments; the shell is sin= 
gular and apt to be mistaken for a potrifaction, being denso in 
structure, diphanous, and much ike slabaster. tt has beon often 
figured and described by naturalists, but the animal inhabiting it 
is I believe unknown, unless described in some very recent puh- 
Tication: it is supposed to be a Gasteropod, though this is rather 
oubiful, as the shell 1s said to be generally found imbedded in co 
ral or madrepore: it is probable that this point might be_ satisfac 
‘orily settled by a careful examination of the above locality. Among 
‘other interesting discoveries lately mide on that part of the coast, 
is alayer or stratum of grey limestone, of considerable extent, com= 
‘posed almost entirely of petrified shells. Thave beenfortunate enough 
to obtain a specimen for examination which contains three distinct 
species, apparently fresh water shells two of them I have never 
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seen recent here, but the third closely resembles a small Melania 
common here in stagnant ditches, their size, number of whorls, 
and general shape are the same, and they have both deep longi« 
tudinal str or furrows; some of the shells were crystaline and 
amber coloured, thoagh the material uniting them was of a uni~ 
form grey colour, both substances however were soluble in Hydro+ 
chlorie acid. 

Of the numerous class of shells inhabiting the interior of madro= 
pores, wood, and stone, there is a species allied to “ Pholas” which 
Teannot find described in any English work, though it seems to an- 
swer the description of the Genus Jounannetia of M. Des Moulins 
5n a work entitled * Manuel des Mollusques par M. Sander Rang” 
‘the sholl is white, rather Tess than a musket ball, and nearly as glo= 
Dular in form, witha slight eaudiform appendage at onc end, striated 
‘obliquely and having accessory pieces, the consistence of the shell 
sore resombles that of the hivatve of the * Teredo” than a Pholas 
‘and M, Dos Moulins considers it to hold a place between these two 
genera, The specimens I have met with were in the interior of 
rolled masses of  madrepore” and were evidently old, a8 none con 
tained the animal alive or dead, ‘The “Lima” or the “file shell” 
‘of which several species are found in the Strats, much resembles 
the Genus “ Pecten! or “Scallop shell” which is well known to pos- 
sess greater power of locomotion than most Bivalves. This power is 
‘possesied even in a greater degree by the Lima. When in tho water 
fits movements are graceful, the two valves being used as fins by 
‘means of which it swims with considerable rapidity guiding itself 
By its numerous tentacula which are frequently of an orange colour 
and arranged notunlike the potals ofa flower, the shell is Ioss eared 
than the Sealtop, and generally white, the valves do not entirely close. 

‘The Parmaphora or Duck's bill Limpet is found here, though 
by 0 means @ common shell, it is like a Patella fattened and 
longated, the anterior edge always widely notched, apex slight- 
Jy recurved, length from one to two inches, colour white; the 
ody of the animal is much more bulky than the shell, and the 
‘mantle is so capacious that it covers the whole shell except the 
apex, which enables it in some degree to clude search, as it appears 
‘more like a pulpy or spongy mass than a shell; when touched, 
‘the mantle stains the hand a dark purple colour. 
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There is a species of Planorbis oF shel allied to Planorbs found 
here in pools of fresh water, being the only species of Singapore 
shell that is found solely in fresh water ; the oater whorl is litle 
‘more than a quarter of an inch in diameter, aperture of the shell 
‘more diagonal than is usual in Planorbis so that when the animal 
moves on a plain surface the convex side of the shell is always 
‘uppermost whereas tho animal of Planorbis is described as earry- 
ing its shell etect or withthe diameter perpendicular; colour of the 
shell pale amber, no operculum, animal nearly black, mouth ver= 
ically cleft, no pereoptible neck, Cin the animal of Planorbis, the 
‘neck is said to bo elongated) eyes at the base of two blunt ten- 
lacula in which also it differs from Planorbis which is commonly 
described and figured as having two subulate tentacula: the ani 
ossesses in a considerable degree, the power of gliding through the 
‘water, apparently in search of food, with its shell entirely submerged 
‘nd its smooth foot in close apposition with the surface of the watery 
locomotion being effected, by causing the fla part of the shell to act 
(on the water in the manner of afin, the head of the animal being 
at the same time dicected forward so as to regulate ils movements 
‘the animal does not oceupy so much as half the shell, and the re- 
ing space frequently contains air, which the inhabitant has the 
power of expelling at pleasure. 

The Genus “Natica” of which there are soveral elegantspecies 
in Singapore, is known from the  Nevta” or hoof shell” by being 
umbilicated, more rounded in form, and the interior not toothed the 
shell has been also described as having no epidermis, to this ‘rule 
however, there are marked exceptions, two of the species native here, 
having a strongly adherent epider 
































ies figured as an extra- 
ordinary animal, much larger than the shell it is supposed to in- 
habit, one ofthe species found here presents the same appearance in 
4 remarkable degrees and the phenomenon is caused in the fale 
lowing manners the interior of the foot of the animal, is of a 
loose cellular texture, which it has the power of distending with 
Waler $0 35 to be more than three times Uke bulk of the shel 
Dut on the approach of danger it can instantly rejeet the water, 
assuine its natural size, and retreat into its shell closing after it tho 
operculum which being of stony hardness, secures it from the attack 
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of ordinary foes. This mechanism doubtless assists the progress of 
the animal through sand in which it frequently burrows. 

"The Cerithium lineolatum of “ Gray” bas been already alluded to, 
there are two sells of this Genus, neither of which { have seen des~ 
cribed though Lobserved one of them named as above in a collec 
tion of the land and fresh water shells of Peoang, made by Dr. 
Cantor, the shell so designated is about an inch and a hall in length, 
thin and fragile, of a brown colour, with obscure transverse bands 
‘ofa lighter hue, aperture more rounded than is usual in the Genus 
Certhiom, spire slways truncated inthe full grown shell, head and 
anterior part ofthe animal bright red like coral: the other species 
‘which I have more particularly observed in Singapore, has rather a 
Targer shell, thinner and more fragile than the other and of a darker 
colour, the animal is brown or nearly black and like the former, the 
spire of tho full grown shell s always decollted; young specimens 
‘ofthe shell have perfect, sharp pointed spires, andthe convoluted ex~ 
tremity of the animal then entirely fs the spiral part of the shell, 
hut as the animal increases in size, its posterior extremity becomes 
‘more blunted and gradually retreats towards the anterior part of 
the sbell, and as it successively abandons each turn of the spire, it 
throws out a viseid secretion which forms a hard shelly partition be~ 
‘tween its new situation and the disused extremity of the spire, which 
Doing deprived of its usual nourishmeut, soon becomes worn into 
Iholes and finally drops off: thus the shell when arrived at motarity 
thas always the appearannce of being imperfect. ‘The habits of the 
‘animal aro mixed and peculiar; sometimes it may be seen in a half 
torpid state, the opercafum firmly closed suspended by a glisteni 
thread, from the branch of a tree; when in motion it leaves behind it, 
‘4 shining track like that of a snails at the sides of an elongated pro- 
hroscis are two tontacula, apparently short, blunt, and with eyes af 
their extremities: now as the Genus Cerithium is described as 
Jhaving the oyes at the Base of the fentacula, this would appear 
a very remarkable deviation, and I was disposed to consider it as 
such until J had an opportunity of remarking the movements of the 
animal in water, where itis as often found as on land, When closely 
observed in that clement, itis seen to expand two slender, pointed, 
tentacula of so deliate a structure that when out of the water 
they are lax, Qaeeid, and doubled under the protuberant eye, so 
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a5 tobe almost invisible, ‘The shell has been found in running streams 
but more commonly in the brackish water of canals or ditches. 

‘The very numerous genus of “Cypras” or the “Cowry” shell is 
too well known to require a formal description, the largest species 
found here isthe  Cypreea tigrs” which is prettily spotted with black, 
being shewy, it is frequently made into snuff boxes in England, 
the animals of several have been described and figured by authors, 
‘The mantle is so large as to cover all the shell, on the back of 
which there is oflen a longitudinal tine which marks where its two 
folds meet: this membrane continually secretes an abundance of vis~ 
‘id uid which lubricates the shell, and preserves the beautiful 
polish which has procured for them the name of porcelain shells. 
1 shall only make particular meotion of two kinds, the young or 
spawn of which I have been fortunate enough to obtain in their ear= 
liest stage of existence. 

‘The  Gypraa olivacea” i the most abundant of the Singapore Cow = 
ries being found on most beaches under flat stones, itis of the size 
‘and much the colour of an olive except that the back is generally 
mottled with brown and the mouth somewhat yellow 5 the specimen 
‘which I found with the youog attached, was fixed in the usual man 
ner, to the lowor surface of a stone, on raising it there was found 
adhering to it, a flat circular membrane broader than the shel, trans 
parent, and dotted with minute grey spots like grains of sand, on 
placing the substance in a glass of sea water, numbers of the 
{grains dropped out of the membrancous mass to the bottom of the 
floss and immediately assumed rapid and lively movements, some 
revolving in a rotatory manner, others alternately rising and sinking 
in the water or sporting over its surface, On a closer examination 
these grains were seen to be in reality shells, some hundreds in 
‘number, nearly transparent, having no perceptible columella and ap~ 
parently consisting of a single coil or whorl, aperture round, breadth 
of the shell greater than the length, so thal, when on a plain sur- 
face it rested on either end like a Planorbis or Nautilus, the animal 
‘effocted these rapid movements by the alternate contraction and expan- 
‘sion ofits foot which was broad and expanded and much larger than the 
shell, into which it seemed to have no power of withdrawing it. 

‘There is another small Cowry occasionally found on the coast, re- 
sembling in colour the C. aduste, but not more than half the size 
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and less cylindrical in shape: Captain Congalton of the H. C. Steamer 
“Hooghly” obligingly sent me one that was Intely fished up in 
ten fathom” water near Sultan's Shoal to the westward of Sin- 
sapore, the shell was partilly imbedded in a species of sponge, on 
‘detaching it from which, I found the cavity of the spongy mass lined 
with the young fry of the Cypraa, differing however in several res= 
pects from that of the C, olivacca;—instead of being contained in one 
membrancous envelope there were above two hundred transparent 
‘acs not larger than grains of mustard seed and each containing 
about 80 shells s0 minute that they could not be distinguished with 
out the aid of a miseroscope, at a moderate computation there could 
not have boon less than six thousand young shells: the difference 
in size is remarkable as the Cyproa olivacea which had the largest 
‘offspring is a much smaller shell than the one at present under co 
sideration: in this ease T had not an opportunity of stadying: th 
habits de, as the animals were dead, having been many hours ot of 
‘tho waters when examined under a microscope the shape of the shell 
‘was found to resemble exactly that of the young G, olivacea above 
Aeseribed, 

On vatious parts of the coast particularly on Coral banks, 
considerable number of Echini may bo observed which, (although 
Naturalists have separated them from tho Testacoots Mollusca) it 
‘may not be out of place to mention hero; one species in parti= 
cular I eannot find to have beon hitherto described; the shell is 
spheroidal, flattened, not more than two inches in diameter and 
‘of a dark purple colour, the spines are numerous, six or eight 
inches Jong, black, very slender and sharp pointed andl somewhat 
elastics the animal is found along the edges of Coral reefs, and 
moves with tolerable rapidity by means ofits spines, when closely 
ursued it has the faculty of darting itself forward against its 
‘opponent and thereby inflicting considerable injury with its sharp 
spines, the points of which often break off and remain in the wound. 

‘The foregoing remarks may ia some measure suffice to show 
‘what a wide Geld this country presents to those who have leisure 
‘or inclination to prosecute this branch of Natural History: should any 
‘other remarkable fuets connected with the subject come to my 
notice, T shall be happy to give publicity to them from time to 
time in future numbers of the Journal, 
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CATALOGUE OF THE SHELLS OF SINGAPORE AND ITS VICINITY, 


The Genera arranged as neariy as possible in conformity with Lamarck's 
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‘NI. In addition to the Shells 
above enumerated thers are ten or 
twelve kinds for which f eannot find 


a place. 





nopg Lamarck’s Genera. 
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Ixropuerony.—A paper by Dr. Bland on the rocks of Safi 
‘Point, on the east coast of Johore, had long invested that locality with 
‘a peouliar interest in my eyes, for the fossil tree and burnt corals 
which he describes, seemed to indicate its posiesion of proofs, for 
‘hich I had sought in vain in many other places, by which the epoch 
of what T have termed the iroumasking of the unreduced aqueous 
rocks of the Peninsula might be determined. In December 1846 I 
‘endeavoured to reach it by crossing from Koté ‘Tingi on tho Johore 
river, but the constant rain which attended my examination of the 
Yanks of the river, and the ignorance of the Malays who accompani- 
ci me of the precise route, prevented my sueceeding. ‘The recent 
discoveries of cout deposits in the northern division of the Peninsula 
‘ave n now importance to the traces of Tigneous fowils in other parts, 
aul rendared ft desirable that every nocessle locality where rocks 
are exposed should be examined as opportunities occurred. Tt was 
not until the hogioning of lat month (September) that I vas enabled 
to visit 8/0, T had been invited by the honourable the Governor to 
examin the eoat deposits along the coast to the north of Pinang to 
which the Steamer Hooghly was to be despatched in October. It 
Inappened, howerer, that the only few weeks of leisure which £ could 
secure for & geological exeursion occured in September, aud on exe 
pressing my desire to devote them to an exploration of the east const 
‘and islands of Johore,—with a view to ascertain whether they contain- 
‘ed any indication ¥ of the presence of eoal,—if any of the gunboats 
shovtld have ovcasion to proceed to the eastward during that. tine, 
Colonel Butterworth placed one of them at my disposal. Whatever ine 
formation therefore has been the fruit of the voyage is duo to his de= 
sire that our great and discreditable ignorance of the geography, con- 
dition, and resources of a large part of the Peninsula, in which our 
possessions inthe Straits give us a strong interest, sliould be re~ 
moved, To make the most of the opportunity, I endeavoured 
‘to procure Malays to take boat up the Johore river, in order 
that, in returning, I might eross to it from the const, and visit 
the tribe of Jikuns who were sald to live on its upper branches, 
Failing in this, T abandoned the intention of returning by land, but 
still cherished the hope that I should meet with the aborigines in some 
of the rivers on the eastern coast. I therefore proceeded round 
Point Romania and slong that coast to Kwillé Sfdfl, examining its 
‘geological features as we advanced, Four days were given to the 
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river of Sidi Besr, the largest and only inhabited one on the east 
coast of Johore, and to the ascent of a mountain inland, from the 
summit of which an extensive view over eastern Johore was obtalne 
On the Sfefl no aborigines were found, but the Malays informed me 
that they were numerous on the Indu, the fist large river on the 
eoast of Pihing. On leaving’ the S{dil we sled forthe group of 
islands of which Pulo Tingi is the most remarkable, and where the 
orang ‘Tambusé (sometimes called Sea Gypsies) have avillage, Wo 
next made for Pulo Pamingil (P, Pising of the charts) and having 
shirted it, proceeded to the largest ofall the castern islands, P, ‘To 
anén (P. ‘Tinoan of the charts.) Having previouly obtained an ac 
count of Pulo Aor and some specimens of its rocks, it did not seem 
visable to incur the delay of two or three days which a visit to it 
‘would have required, and, we therefore directed our course towaris 
tho matuland, intending to touch atthe islets which Iie between it and 
‘Tiomin. Unfortunately we made no progress wnt late in the day 
and when at last « breeze came to our assistance the Serdng con 
dered it necessary to seek an anchorage off the cost ofthe msinland. 
In the moruing we found ourselves tothe northyvard of Kwai Indu, 
Aftor landing on some islets we entered the Indéu, which is one of 
the largest rivers on the eastarn coast. On the 2st. I left the gun- 
boat and proceeded up the river in my simpin, Next day we reach 
ca tho frst Kdapong of the orig Binns, that of tho Bétin Hams 
IRijé. Above this tho river divided Into two branches the Auk I 

<u on the north, nnd the Simrong on the south. We followed the 
Simrong until, on the morning of the 28, we reached the place 
where it is joined by n large branch from the south ealled Singh 
MAdé, Having learned that from the upper part of the Simrong a 
day's walle would bring us to one of the principal rivers of the west 
eons, the Batu Phat or Rio Formoss, which 1 ud partially ascend 
don my way from Malacea in February last, I resolved to ross to 
the point which I had reached from the Straits of Malacea, ad thus 
complete a Tine of olservation across the Peninsula, Tt appeared 
further that by ascending the Md6 I would approach within two oF 
three day's walk of the Fohore rier, and I determined, on returning: 
from Batu Pile and afer ascending the Ansk Indéu, to endeavour 
to reach Singapore hy striking through the centre of Johore and 
gaining the source of the Johore river. At Kwilli Médé I prow 
ceured small canoe, the Simrong having suddenly become so 
contracted, rapid, and obstructed by fallen trees, that the sim 
pn could not proceed, On the second day from Kalla MAdé we 
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arrived at ‘Pimo, where we found the ‘To Jimuing, the Maley who 
‘governs the district of the Indiu. Next moming we resumed 
our eomise, the river totally changing its character, becoming broad, 
deep, and slow, and then passing into a chain of sill lakes. Above 
these it contracted ayaa, and in the evening, when we arrived at 
‘Pian, owr sede did not consider it adviseble in the shallow state of 
the river, and without smaller eanoes, to ascend to Slabin where the 
usual route to Batu Pébit lies, Wetherefore left the canoe and struck 
into the jungle. After two days hard walking, resting the first night 
in an open Bini Ine and the next on the ground, wo arrived on the 
afternoon of the 27th. at the Boko or Pin, ono of the principal 
Iranches of the Bitu Palit. Next day I descended to the place 
Which I had reached from the western coast and wheve the other 
Dranel, the Simrony, jolns the Pau and forms the Batu Piluit. ‘The 
‘ine occupied in reuehing the Batu Pahit from the mouth of the Ine 
dddu having proved longer than I had beeu led to expect, I endea 
voured to procure x boat and retarn at once to Singapore by the 
‘Malacea Strits, but was unsuccessful. We therefore again turned 
‘our fives to the saat, aud by the 80th. had retraced our steps to Pia 
keilan Pidking (hetweon Pikam and Mime) where the Bintird lives. 
Here T met & Juvanese who lind recently crossed to the Juhore from 
the Sinirong, and on making further enquiries it appeared that thiy 
vas probably a better route than that from the Milé, ‘Whe Bintiné 
however made many didfeulties in procaring a guide and I was obli 

ced to bo satisied with a promise that if the Bids was found to have 
too many obstacles, and I should return to Pineillan Peking, he 
‘would furnish ne with guides, Next morning (Ist. Octsber) wo pro- 
ceeded on our way down the river, but had hardly passed tlie Iranetr 
which conducts to the Johore path, when we fell in with an old man 
who cheerfully consentu to act as guide to Johore aud.as it was now 
necessry to abandon the intention of visiting the And Fuca, oF any 
other localities, and to reach Singapore as soon as possible, I placed 
ayself under hiv guidance, and sent instructions to the Serang of the 
Doat to return withoutdelay. Pour days walking brought me over the 
feentsal mountain chain of Johore, (of which Gunong Luliut 
forms the principal memter,) and past the source of that river, 
to Piinlitlan Tinkabé on its right bank. Here a canoe was procured 
which earvied us with great rapidity down the stream newly to Kotk 
‘Ting, where I had the good fortune to find the Rijé Kichf, On 
Jearuing my anxiety to reach Shugnpore without delay he, with great 
indyess, offered to proceed at once iu his own boat, as uo other was 
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immedintely obtainable, We reached Palo Tikong in the course of 
‘the night and would have arrived in Singapore early next day if the 
wind had not risen and obliged us to anchor. A similar cause de- 
tained us for some hours at Chingie, and it. was not until the evening 
that the month’s excursion was brought to a close, Its principal ree 
sult has been the elucidation, to some extent, of the geclogy, geograe 
phy and productions of a portion of the Peninsula previously wavisite 
‘ei by any Huropean, Amongst the most interesting discoveries, not 




















relating to geology, were the inding ofthe souree of the Johore riverin 






of the conntry 5 the ascortai 
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aahigh mountain chain nearly in the 
‘ment of the eoursos and afluonts of th 
the singular and unexpected fuct that one iver retain the su 
8, Sinrong, forinsa priueipal branch ofthe Indi onthe one side and of 
‘the Rio Formosa on the other, so that there is thus a river eomanun 
cation between the Strats of Malacen and the Chi 
‘the equally unexpectol fet thatthe hterie of 
Insite by tebe distinct feom the. dikus, and who, he mae seth 
cen of the Asiatic aboriginal tribes, as well ax on snany other 
oun, deserve the attention of the posionsons of Shngupo 
ntlaliny to the exe 
ci ell, first to free them frome the 
h they are kept hy the Malays, and then 
ianity and education, that, 1 should 
not consider myself justified in delaying to eommuaicate the Tmpress 
‘made on my mind dang the fortuight 1 was amongnt ther, 

any attention directed to other things, ond obliged to be almost cone 
tinually in motion, T camot offer any thing approaching to a com 
plete account of them, and whatever confidence 1 may have in my ye 
neral impressions and conclusions, ¥ fear that I may have fallen into 
some mistakes, while Tam certain that many traits necessury to a 
correct estimato ofthe tribe, both ethnologieally and morally, env only 
De discovered by a longer sojourn amongst them under more favour 
able cireumstances. Some apology is also due for the rough manner 
Jn which my remarks have been thrown together. ‘They have beew 
written during indisposition brought on by the fatigue and exposure 
of the journey. I thought it bettor to attempt to do so. under all 
disadvantages while the impressions of my visit were quite fivsh, In 
subsequent contributions T propose to give a geographical and geo- 
logical description of all the places which I visitol, with a detailed 
narrative of the journey, and this will enable me to supply some of 
the deficiencies of the present paper. 
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THE BINUA OF JoHORE* 


‘Tae Counray ov rae Brvws.—This people oceupy all the interi« 
or of Johore properly socalled, or that portion of the ancient kingdom 
‘of that name over which the Tauangong now exercises the rights of roy. 
Alty, ‘They also possess the interior of the most southerly portion of 
Péhéng. The most definite description of their territory however is, 
‘that they oceupy the upper branches of the last or most southern sys- 
tom of rivers in the Malay Peninsula, that is of the rivers Johore (the 
Lingfu and the Séyong) Binit, Ponttin, Bétu Past or Rio Pormosn 
(the Simpéing Kiri, Péu, and Simrong with their numerous afluents) 
tnd Ind (the Andk Indu, Simrong and MAdé), withthe country wae 
tered by them, By means of these rivers a constant communieat 
4s maintained between the families of the Binué on the two 
the Peninsula, It has already been noticed that tho Indu and ite 
branches are direetly connected with the Bétu Pahst and its branches 
by the Simrong. "The other principal branch of the Bit Pahit, the 
Péa, is connected withthe Slabin, a branch of the Indéu, by a path of 
only one day's journey. Paths lend from the Mid and the Simrong 
to the Lingiu, thus connecting the Johore with the eastern rivers, 
While itis stil more closely united to tho western by its other branch, 
the Styong, which rises in the sae low hill from which the Bindt 
fssues. I found no Binué on tho river Johore below the junction of 
the Séyong and Lingfu, ‘There are none on the Pulif; and the abe 
‘original families on the ‘Pumarno and Sukodal, which full into the old 
Straits of Singapore, (Onana Samimns) were recently imported 
by the Tardingong from the island of Battarato the youth of Singae 
pore, for the purpose of collecting tabén (Gittsh Perchi.) ‘The 
river nomades (Brovasioa KarcaNo or Onano Surran) and the 
sea nomades (Onaxa Tannusa, termed also Onaxo Lavr and 
Ryan Lave, people of the sex, &e., who lurk about the estuaries 
and crecks of the Johore, Libbam, and other rivers along the 
southern coust of the Peninsula are. distinct from the Binué, and 
cent off from all communication with them. What is remarkable, 
the Binué have never been known on the upper part of the Sid‘it 
although it has its source in the same mountains where the Johore 











* This is nota very legitimate use of the word Binad,—“ oring Binui’ 
Iiterally meaning the people of the country. Tedld not appedr from the en 
uiries which { mado in many places, thatthey ever had any distinctive name, 
‘The Malays term them “ oring utin men ofthe forest, orang darat lle? 
‘Nild men of the interior, &e., ephithets which they consider offensive , and. 
the Malays generally address'them as orang ula” people of the interior, ot 
other ofthe upper part oft river, 
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‘and the Médé rise. On the north west they do not extend beyond 
‘the Simpéng Kir{ and Péu, About half. day's walk from the souree 
of the former rises an afluent ofthe rivet Mur called Sungei Pago, 
which givesits name to. tribe found on its banks andamongst the adja- 
centhills. ‘The Binué described the oring Pégo asawild race, naked, 
Without houses, shunning all intereourse with the Malays, and having 
very little even with them. If this description be correct they are 
probably a secluded and rude branch of the Udsi, or, it may be, of 
the Jékuns, Whether the Pahéng tribes immediately to the north 
of the Indéu (who are sad to be very numerous,) are similar to the 
Binué I had no opportunity of ascertsining, but the Binut inhabiting 
the country which I have indicated, whether they are as distinct from 
the tribes on the north east of the Peninsula as they are from those 
on the northwest or not, undoubtedly form a separate tribe iu them 
selves; for, while they're all mutually relate, they have no connet 
tion with any other tribos, and hardly any knowledge of such, ‘Their 
language, appearance, and habits aro similar. ‘They describe them 
selves being “ leaves of the same tree.” T met with individuals 
on the Indé who had relatives and nequaintances on the Lingtu, 
Siyong, Binut, and the branches of the Batu Pat, and who had 
sited all these rivers: but beyond this circle their geographical idews 
were almost a total blank. 

Ay I shall have occasion in the sequel to compare the Binus of 
Johore in some respects with the group of aboriginal tribes inhubit- 
ing the next system of rivers, I extract a brief account of their disti- 
bution from an unpublished narrative of an excursion which T made 
{nto Néniug and Rambéu in February last and in which some infor- 
‘mation obtained subsequently is now embodied. 

‘The lofty Ganong Bermun (which is probably nearly one hundred 
riles to the north of the Lalimut group) with the moustains which 
‘adjoin it, may be considered the central highlands of these tribes, 
In the ravines and valles of Gunong Bermun two of the largest ri- 
vers of the Peninsula, the Péhing and the Muér, with their mume- 
‘ous upper tributaries have their source, ‘There also rises the Six 
augjong which unites with the Lingt. 

‘The upper part of these rivers and many of their feeders are occu 
pied by five tribes of aborigines differing somewhat in civilization and 
language, ‘The Unar (who appear to be the same people who sre 
Known to the Binués of Johore under the name of ordug Pégo) are 
found on some of the tributaries of the Muér, as the Segémet, Pé 
Jungan and Képf, and in the vicinity of Gunong Lédéng. ‘This 
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tribe has less approximated to Malayan habits than the others. ‘The 
‘Taxuy partially frequent the same territory, the lower part of Pélung- 
fan, Géppam &c,, and extend northwards and north westward within 
the British boundaries. They are found at idong, Ayer Chirmin, 
Ayer Itim, Darat Yassin, Ulu Kissing and Bokit Singér. ‘The 
Movrina, the largest tribe, dwell around Gunong Bermun and the 
adjacent mountains, G. Rissam,G, Liché, G. Singwing, G. Kému~ 
ning, G. Kayu Libét and G. Garon, ‘They possess the higher part 
‘of both the western and eastern streams. ‘Thus they occupy the 
‘Tefang, Simplas, Gipau, Bangkong, Géding and Tang. On the 
south they frequent the upper part of the Léngat &e, Amongst the 
‘other streams occupied by them are the Limdmé, Ayer Méngts, 
Léngkap, Kunu, Kipiying, Nahéché, Sobsngas, SAbulu, Sénéng, 
Simpul, BayGl, "Tapa, Jitbu, Singi, Bérumpun, Klasse, Jiném, 
Kaunéu, Tros, Bilabong, and Kidwing, The Saxar succeed to them 
in the interior, frequenting the neighbourhood of Gunong Kinébut, 
On the worth west the Mintiré march with the Brsta1, one of the 
most nnmerous tribes, who occupy all the streams flowing in that 
diveetion from Gunong Bermun and the mountains lying to the south= 
ward of tas G. Angsi, G. Bergh and G. Datu. It is this tribe 
which occupies the Sungel Ujong and Ling, the Lukut, the Sippdng, 
ul the lower part of the Lingit, with thelr feeders, the Kalling, 
Pijuun, Nké, Jjan, Lamar, Gall, Ldn, Chineling, Trip, Girintul, 
Rains, Landy Gira, Ping 8c. 

‘Although these five tribes, (as well as those: inhabiting all the ine 
terior ofthe Peninsala to the north), are sometimes called Oréng 
Bini, ¥ shall in this paper, restrict that designation to the abori= 
ines of Johore, and term the next group the Berman tribes, from 
the circumstance of most of tho streams on which they are found 
the Berm mountain system, receiving: accessories from it, 
ing rivers which have their source in its ravines. 

Te the reader will refer to.a map of the Peninsula, he will remark 
that on reaching the parallel of 2° 52° N. (which passes through 
Parcelar bill on the west, and the northern part of P. ‘Toman on the 
cast, coat), the western shore of the Malacca Strats is suddenly de~ 
ected to SE, by E., a direetion which ft pursues with almost unde 
Viating regularity to the extreme Point of the Peninsula, Tanjong 
Burn (or Boulus), and which causes a rapid contraction in the 
breadth of the Peninsula, ‘This arrow extremity of the continent, 
resting on the ahove parallel, (or perhaps more correctly on a Tine, at 
right angles to the range of the Peniustla, joining: Parcelnr bill and 
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the estuary of the river Pabang,) and which may be termed the Lands 
End of Asia, fs the country iubabited by the tribes uotived in this paper 

‘With the exception of the Lulimut mountain group, ix 
Linglu, Stat, Madé and Kéhéng vise,—and whicl sends a toss ele~ 
vated chain towards the place where the waters of the Siairung flow 
fon the one side to the cast and on tie other to the west—the whole 
country of the Binué isfint, or undulating, or slightly hilly, Ye fs evo 
rywhere covered by the most Inxuriant and magnificeat forest, which 
naturehas so abundantly provided with edible fruits au! arin, that 
ifthe Binud were deprived of every other means of sulsistence they 
would still have a suficient supply of the necessaries of lif "Phe 
climate is rainy ; and the almost constant moisture produces towards 
morning a degree of eold which renders a thle blanket Indispensable 
to the European, and enuses the Binué to crouch rownd their fires. 
‘The alluvial tracts, and particularly the plain of the Pi, are nt this 
time enveloped in dense fog, which are said to prevail all che year 
round. 

‘A faller nccount of the country will be given afterwards. T have 
here only mentioned such particulars as nre necessary to understand 
the condition and mode of life ofthe Binué, 





Pansowar, aven maxon or tits Brviae—In personal appenrance 
the Binué bear a strong fiumily resemblance to the Malays; and J re= 
‘marked of many of them, a8 I hal proviously done of the Besisf that 
‘the difference was searcly appreciable 60 long as they remained at 
rest and silent. In other words the ai, manner, and expression, con= 
stitute the great distinction between them, In one or two rare ine 
stances even this was almost wanting. ‘The Bintiré of Boko in his 
Dearing and manner so rnuch resembled a quict, shrewd, old Malay 
trader, that the Malays who accompanied me cousidered him to be 
such until his pronunciation betrayed him, ‘The great majority how= 
ever are, nt the first glance, distingnishable from Malays, The most 
constant and obvious characteristic is the eye, which, as in the Bor= 
mun tribes, i soft, mild and with a liquid brillinney, very different 
from the dark cloudy aspect of that of the Malay at once adapted to 
veil his real thoughts and objects and give expression to wounded 
pride and revenge. In some of the women it is ensinently soft, lus 
‘rous and confiding. I only noticed in two oF three of the men that 
habitually wild expression which occars more frequeatly among the 
Bermun tribes. ‘The mouth varies greatly, but i all fs open, and 
‘entirely devoid of the degree of firmness which generally characterises 
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that of the Malay, but which is sometimes wanting in them also, 
Ina considerable number the lips are thick and projecting, and this 
fis sometimes earried so far that they are as prominent as the nose 
which seems to sit on the upper lip. The lips do not form an acute 
‘angle but are often almost in line In one instance they even de 
parted further from the Malayan standard and formed an angle great 
than bvo right angles, ‘The forehead has a moderate slope and 
Jn iteelf is well formed though small. But it is disproportioned to 
the face, the middle part of which, between the posterior part of the 
lower jaw and the upper part of the cheek bones, expands laterally 
‘uch beyond the base of the forehead. The mose is always low and 
senerally thick and lumpish, (the bridge being insignificant and caus 
Ing it ata little distance to appear like a low pyramid) whereas in the 
‘Malay, altho’ it is froquently ofthe same description, it is sometimes 
seen higher and moreshapely. Several classe of faces were well mark= 
{e4, and to convey any accurate ides of the prevailing physiognomies at 
least adozen portraits would be necessary. ‘The same remark, it may 
De mentioned in passing, applies to the Malays, and probubly to most 
‘aces, end any one may satis himself of this on looking at the por~ 
trait of a Malay given in Dr. Prichard’ Natural History of Man, 
‘There are many Malays of a similar type, but it i far from being the 
predominating one, audit conveys an erroneous and unfavourable im 
pression of Malayan physiognomy. ‘The safest method in works of 
the kind would be to give examples of all the most provatent typos. 
‘The general shape of the ead and features of the Binué assimilates 
to the Malayan, although itis decidedly smaller; but Tam not sure 
whether more examples might not be obtained of approximation to 
‘Bugis faces than to Malayan. I noticed many faces which remind. 
ed me of Bugis, and amongst the Mintiré and Besfsi this type 
also occurs. The rounded swelling forehead of the Bugis, however, 
which rises evenly from the check Dones and gives a distinctive cha- 
acter to their physiognomy, detracts from this resemblance, wl 
‘appears to be caused mainly by the almost feminine fullness, sinooth 
ness, and symmetry ofall the outlines, the absence of angalur pro 
nences or depressions, and the pleasing softuess and simplicity of the 
expression—all which are wanting in the Malay. Tt should be add 
ed that the Bugis countenance bears an impress of intelligence, feel- 
ing, and sometimes, if it does not belie them, ofa genial sensibility and 
imaginativeness, In many cases the Binué face is fat and fleshy, and all 
‘the features heavy, but in general, although full and rounded, it fs not 
fut, ‘The greatest breadth is commonly across the cheek bones, but in 
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‘soveral instances where the jaws were prominent the lower part of 
‘the face was broadest. In contrast with these others were seen with 
oval faces, well eut and slightly aquiline though low noses, and neat 
ching, and the whole face free from that over abundance of flesh with 
‘which many others are furnished. ‘The outer extremity of the eyes 
brows was frequently directed upwards in a greater degree than I 
have observed in Malays. Viewed in profile the jawbones are seen to 
advanee more than in the Malays in general, so that the chin, lips and 
‘extremity of the nose are in one line, approaching to vertical, which 
forms an obtuse angle with that on whieh the nose and forehead are 
plwced. ‘The anteriour extension of the jaws on the one hand, when 
the fuco is viewed from the side, and the outward projection of the 
ower jaw combined with the marked lateral compression of the fore« 
Ihend, on the other hand, when the face is viewed from the front, 
‘would appear to give to the head a place intermeiate between the 
prognathous and lozenge shaped or pyramidal forms. Physially they 
‘may be considered as alink between the negro and brown races of the 
Archipelago. "The general expression of the face denotes good ne 
‘ture, mildness, innocence, content, want of mental energy, and re+ 
Aectiveness, and a predominence of the senses over the intellect 
‘The complexion is generally similar to that of the Malay, but 
‘amongst the varieties which it exhibits T noticed several who were 
‘mich fhirer than any Malays. ‘The halr is blaek and in general 
‘smooth and lank, but in some it is fizzled, and in all somewhat 
ore dry and tangled than in the Malay, arising from tho litle oit 
which they Tt is worn long or cropped short, as with the 
Malays, according to the taste of the individual. Some old wo 
‘men had long discontinued the use of oi, and their dry, rusty, ne 
‘kempt locks aiding the effect of their piercing sinister eyes, which al- 
‘most seemed to be touched by insanity, frightened some of my Mae 
Jays not alittle, and so persuaded were they that the old ladies had 
evil eyes, that they felt greatly relieved when T left the house, 
met a fow individuals whose bodies were completely covered with 
a sealy scurf. ‘The children were often dull, burdened with fut 
and very timid, but many were lively, bold and engaging ; and my 
‘Malay followers every where remarked that in appearance they 
could not be distinguished from Malayan children. One child I 
noticed whose eyes wore an expression of the lst degree of fear, 
and whose eyebrows and features generally were as like those of a 
1monkey as it is possible for a human face to be. But this physto« 
‘gnomy is also found amongst the Malays, 
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‘The body is smaller and in general shorter than that of: Malay, 
but is handsomer and less heavy. But the great length of the trunke 
in proportion to the limbs sometimes destroys the effect ofthe slighter 
‘and neater build, ‘The chest is generally broad and full, and the 
shoilders narrower and less sloping than in Malays. The pelvis 
not so broad andthe limbs in particular are lighter, neater, and often 
‘well shaped, ‘They are almost all in excellent eondition without bex 
ing too fat, although the softer sex has often a tendency to obesity. 
‘The comparative shortness of statare, and the smooth, rounded, sur 
{aces which the person presents throughout, in a Iarge majority of the 
Binués, add to the Bugis aspect which is often observable amongst 
them, 

‘Most of the preceding remarks may be extended to the Bermun 
teibes, 


Daass.—The original dress of the males, to which a fow indivi« 
uals whom I met are still restricted, is the chéwét,—a narrow strip 
fof cloth passing between the lege and fastened round the waist. 
With these exceptions all were provided with the Malay sludi, bé- 
jut, sérong $, and siputingan §, or some of them, but often in so 
sagged a condition as to shew that they carsiod their wardrobes on 
‘their persons and were seldom able to renew them, With the excep= 
tion of one house, where the mistress Iny in a corner and appeared to 
bo, like her husband, totally destitute of clothes, I found the women 
‘everywhere wearing a short sarong fastened at ehe waist or a Title 
Delow it, and barely reaching to the knees, being fn fact the half of a 
Malay sarong. ‘This is the only garment which they possess, but in a 
{ow fimilies, such as that of the Bintéré of Boko, some of the fe« 
rales wore tho Malay béju. ‘Tho hair is bound in a knot behind, 
‘From the great desire universally expressed for pretty sérongs, bijus, 
Ihandkerchiefs and ornaments, we must do the Binué ladies the jus- 
tice to believe that they would willingly deck themselves in the full 
‘Malayan costume if they had the means. ‘The only ornaments which 
they postess aro plain brass rings and bracelets, ‘Their eats are 
pierced, but the orice, which is of the diameter of a quill, is more 
‘often occupied by a roko, (a kind of small cigar) or a piece of cloth, 
than an earing. ‘The Minti females have wider perforations, ‘They 
are enlarged to the diameter of about half an inch by inserting 
‘wooden pin or roll of pallas leaf, which is gradually increased tll 
the desired width is acquired. Pendents are not worn, but many 














Short towers. } Jacket, ¢ A sort ofpetticoat, § Meadkerchiet, 
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have silver subéngs about the size of 2 Company's Rupee made by 
‘Malays,—and similar to those worn by Javanese femles. Silver rings 
are also worn. ‘They bind the hair in the same way as the Johore 
Binuss, 

Many of the Mintiré around Gunong Berman still wear the bark 
of the trip, the men using the chéwét, and the women a piece of 
rade cloth, formed by simply beating the bark, whieh they wrap round 
thelr persons, and which, like the strong of the Johore females, 
reaches only from the waist to the knees. ‘The Udi females wear 
tho edhe lke the mal 

‘Phoy have no description of shoe, sandal or slipper, aud no articles 
for the toilet. 





Houses, Foon, Mops ov Lars, Hanrrs, Cnanacten—The 
hhouses vary greatly in size, neatness and finish, ‘They are much 
slighter and ruder than the cottages of the Malays, the greater part 
‘onsstng of only one small room raged on thin posts made of saplings, 
with a rough flooring of small sticks pliced at irregular distances and 
sometimes with such large gaps thet children are liable to all through, 
"The sides are made of bark," goncrally enclosed all round, but some 
‘times with only a piece of bark here and there, and I have slept 
Jn housos threo sides of which were quite open. A rude ani very 
narrow and steep ladder lends to an open doorway. ‘The roof is co» 
‘red with leaves, commonly those of the sirdéng, which answer as 
well a5 the Gttap but last only half as long. ‘The dun pallés and 
other leaves are also occasionally used, and T was told that the straw 
‘of the paddy is sometimes collected for thatch, ‘Th floor is at vari= 
‘ous heights, from five to nine fect, above the ground. In localities 
‘where clephants abound it is generally high, Houses of greater pre 
tensions are sometimes seen. On the Péw I visited one which, under 
fone roof, had a large hall with an elevated recess facing the door, 
Where guests sat during the day and slept at night. On the sides 
‘wore two large rooms and a long narrow apartment with two fire 
places and an array of culinary utensils, An open platform, a foot 
‘oF two below the level ofthe loor, connected the hall with other to 
Ded rooms uniler a separate roof. At Payal Sandar near the Sin- 
rong I visited another large cottage which, in addition to bedrooms 
partitioned off, had several recesses with curtains of coarse cloth 
Ihung before them, Mats and pillows for sleeping are found in every 














* The bark of the Kippong is ehiely used fo this purpose both in Johore 
‘and by the Berman tribes. 
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house. ‘The Bermun tribes have mats, but in general no pillows oF 
curtains, Coarse Chinese curtains are eommon, but they are often 
‘wanting, and where thi i the ease the whole family, with the guests, 
sleep in the same open apartment, and sometimes packed rather 
Closely together. ‘There are usually two fire places, and these, in 
the larger huts, are sometimes in a separate room, but they are in 
general on one side of the single apartment, where the floor is de- 
pressed about a foot. ‘They are furnished with the ordinary pots 
‘and pans used by the Malays, and hve also small supplies of the 
coarsest Chinese plates and saucers. Water is carried and Kept in 
‘the shell of a peculiar species of large melon which they cultivate, 
‘and which forms a very neat and serviceable, though not durable, jar. 
‘The bambu is converted to the same purpose but not often, ‘The 
‘melon and bambu are also used by the Bermun tribes. ‘The stem of 
‘the ond with the thorns broken off forms a strong aud very effective 
‘grater. ‘This is also used by the northern tribes. Pieces of hard 
‘wood cut into neat shapes, and curved slightly, serve, with the half 
‘of cocounut shell, to bruize chilis and other condiments, Malays 
‘generally have adopted a pestle and shallow mortar of stone for this 
pporpose. ‘The Bermun tribes use wood and cocoanut shells Iike 
‘the Binués, and Javanese also prefer these, Most of the seasoning 
is supplied by the Malays, such as onions, kunyit, &e, The oulti= 
vated roots aré prepared in different ways. Between meals, or when 
‘8 person comes in hungry, they are roasted amongst the embers. 
‘For regular meals they are grated down or simply boiled with the 
addition of hogs grease or vegetable oil. 

‘The following articles were found in a comparatively well furnishe 
‘ed Minti hut occupied by two men, two women and two children, 
‘wo timngs (summpitans) several parangs and axes, 2 dammer stands, 
2 fron pans, 2 entthenware pots, 2 santongs (a kind of basket 
termed by the Malays garing) 2 plates, 2 cups, 6 small tea cups, 4 
carthernvare spoons, 7 sarongs, 3 bajus, 3 siluar, 4 waist bands, 4 
hheadkerchiefs, 1 pair of subangs, 3 hair pins, and 3 copper 
‘The Mintirés have three meals, morning, midday and evening. 
kind of food comes amiss, if it does not intoxicate or poison them. 

‘The Binué use siri, but not to excess like the Malays. ‘The gam- 
ier, betelnut and lime which are eaten with it, they, like other abori= 
‘ines, obtain from the Malays.* Their favorite luxury is tobacco, 
and both sexes freely indulge in it, ‘The women are often seen seated 
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together weaving mats and each with a roko in her mouth. When 
speaking it is transfered to the perforation in the ear. When they 
‘were met paddling their eanoes, the roko was seldom wanting. ‘The 
‘Mintird women are also much addicted to tobacco, but they do not 
smoke it, ‘The means of obtaining a light are so simple that there 
4s no oceasion to carry fire on thelr journeys, On my way from 
Pinés to the Lingiu my two guides asked me to allow them to go 
‘to asmall deserted tabn hut near the path for a little. As their abe 
sence was prolonged beyond what was agrecable to me, for a heavy 
rain was falling, I went to the ht where I found them extended 
comfortably and smoking rokos, and it was with great difficulty that 
‘they could be induced to resume the jouney. ‘They had procured a 
light by making the end of a piece of dry stick rapidly revolve in 
cavity made in another stick, 

‘The principal cottage is made in the Lidéng, or piece of ground 
‘that: has been Inst cleared, ‘This is usually at some distance from 
the bank of a river, to avoid the Inundations which occur after heavy 
rains, Offerings are made, as by the Malays, to the Jin Bini on 
commencing to fell the forest, When a sufficient. space has been 
‘opened, the trees are left for some months to dry. ‘They are then 
‘burnt, and holes are made with a stick in the ground, which is enriched 
by the wood ash, for the reception of plants and seeds brought from 
the old lédang. ‘The cultivated plants found in almost every Léding: 
are the Kidd (the principal substitute fpr the potatoe) the bi Ben 
ilé, the bf iyu, the water melon, and the sugar eane, Plane 
tains occur frequently but not abundantly, Maize is not $0 come 
‘mon as with the Berman tribes. ‘The wild leaves used as vegetables 
by these tribes,—such as the lips, dung, chinérong, béyém, mémén 
‘uinut nfbong; u. Kngkap, u. énow, uw. rdmit ws chéehéng, u, dit 
pong u. noin, u. Klésst, w. limpét, u. chéché, u, smambu, u, sirdang’s 
dlaun paku, d. jileting, d, tubé, a képfya d. kam, d. sinomo, 
4 pépijih, the roots of the gédong, gupul, béjon, kluné, linting, 
trigél, digon, tukil, King, wasn, woél, puma, kaphyéing, &e.,— 
did not appear to bo resorted toin Johore, In many liskings tobuceo 
is eultivated, and ina few T noticed some kinds of bean (leching bing- 
#k &e,) Tn a considerable number of the lings a portion is set 
apart for the growth of riee. ‘The dry or wet eultivations are resort 
ed to according to the locality, but the former is most general. Flow= 
ers ate neglected. Tonly noticod a single instance of their eultiva- 
tion, and they are never worn in the hair. It must be remembered 
owever that their dwellings are environed by one vast botanical gare 
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‘den, and that the river banks are hung, and the forest paths strewely 
with a gront variety of beautifal flowers, All the romarks in this 
ection, with the alight exceptions mentioned, apply to the Bermun 
tuibes, 

‘The lkding having been once formed receives no culture, and is loft 
‘entirely to the control of the women who are never for a moment idle. 
Tn the morning, having firt refilled the melon skin with water, they 
{fasten a deop basket on their backs by means of straps passing over tho 
shoulders and head, and procoed to collet Medi, sugar eane Se. for 
the mornings repast. Breakfast cooked and dispatched, they employ 
themselves in nursing their children, and weaving mats and bags, un= 
tilt is time to go out and fil their baskets again for the evening 
meals, If the men are at home a slight meat is also prepared in the 
riddle of the day. The only employment at a distance from the 16+ 
ing which they share with the men, and somethnes pursue by them= 
‘selves, fs angling, Many families have small huts on the bank of the 
nearest stream where they keep emnoes, and men, women and chil 
dren, usually one in each ennoe, nre every where met with engaged 
in this quiet occupation. ‘They have other modes of eatching fishs 
‘Tho most common is by small portale traps woven of ratans. Rows 
of takes are also used, But the most elaborate ongine by which the 
rivers are sifted of their denizens consists of a Innge frame work, like 
‘the skoloton of abridge, thrown right accross the stream, and at a Lovet 
some foot higher than the banks so as to be above inundations. A 
Aine of stakes is fixe accross the bed, an opaning being lft in tho mld~ 
lo, Above this the Binua takes his seat on nsinall platform, some 
timos sheltered by a roof, and suspends a small not in the opening. 
‘On this he keeps his eyes intently fixed, and as soon as a fish enters, 
he raises his net and extract it, ‘The rivers and streams abound in 
fresh water fish, and there are about fity epectes, the names of which 
will be given in the more detailed account of the country which will 
fallow. 

‘But itis in the forest that the men svck their principal supplies 
of animal food, ‘The favorite dish, —the flesh of the wild hog;—is al 
«0 that which is procured in tho grentest abundance. I passed seve~ 
sal tracts which seemed literally to swarm with the hog. For miles 
together the banks of some streams were covered with the prints of 
their feet, and in some moist hollows their tracks were so abundant 
that it was impossible to recognize the path, and my guide repeatedly 
lostit. In other distriets again they seemed to be less numerous. They 
sve particularly plentiful in some places to the southward of the Lue 
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smut chafn, and the men of the lidéng of Kampong: Pohon Durfén on 
the Pinés, a few days before my arrival there, had killed fifteen. 
‘They are attacked with dogs and spears. Of the two varieties of 
dog which the Binui possess the lager is the proper hunter of the 
hiog, although the smaller is also joined in the chase. ‘The spear 
hhead, which is of native fabrication, is broad and very thin towards 
the edgos* It is mounted on. shaft about cight feet long, and forms 








‘light and serviceable weapon, without which the Bina never ven= 
‘tures into the forest or goes upon n journey, and in the efficiency of 
which, for defensive and offensive needs, he has much confidence, 


‘When he enters a house the spear is stuck, with the head upwards, 
{nto the ground in front of the door way. 

Next to the hog, deer are most sought, ‘The Kkijéng aud rust are 
chased by the large dog, and the diminutive palindok or moose 
doer by the small. variety, which is in general reserved for this pur= 
pose, It has some resemblance to a Bengal fox and appears to be 
allied to the Chinese breed. ‘The most. common mode of hunting, 
the palindok is to send the dog into the jungle on the side of a 
stream, th Bina slowly floating down the current or pulling a 
‘guinst it in his canoe, and cheering and guiding the dog by his deep, 
Jong drawn, monotonows eries of oh! oh! oh! ‘The dog on running: 
down a paléndoh i said to break its legs, and by its backing to dia 
rect the hunter to the spot. ‘The only domestic animals besides 
the dogs, of which several are found in every enttago, are fowls of a 
large breed, and the common Malay eats 

‘The unks, kré and probably other species of monkeys are used as 
food, but I betiove not frequently, and although the Malays assert 
that snakes are eaten T could find no corroboration of the statement 
while amongst the Binués. Snakes (as well as all the wild anim 
above mentioned) are used as food by the Berman tribes. ‘They are 
iscovered by the dogs. ‘Those principally sought are the ular shw& 
1 tidong, uw. fpong, uw. négé ve gssing, w. siwé rfadam, we ripinge 
te ulabat, us ringkup, w sit, us minio, and u. Kémong, ‘The shws 
and ripung are the best flavoured. They have all a fishy taste, Several 
kinds of snakes, although the teeth are carefully removed like those 
‘of the preceeding species, cannot be used, the aborigines asserting 
that their flesh is poisonous. 

A formidable and effective snare is used by the Johore Binné as by 
‘the Bermun tribes, for capturing or killing the deer and hog, and the 
tiger is stl not unfrequently to be destroyed by it. It consists of 
slight and sude fence carried to a considerable length across the 
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‘ground which it is expected the animals will traverse, At every 
‘twenty or thirty feet openings are let, between which spears are fix~ 
‘ed parallel to the fence and close to it, and of which the heads reach 
across the openings. ‘The end of the shaft is fastened t0 the extre~ 
snity of s horizontal eapling freshly cut, highly elastic, and about ‘if- 
‘teen feet in length and 2 to 2} inches in breadth. ‘The other extre- 
rity is fastened to a strong stake driven into the ground, and within 
afew fect of this another stake is placed in such » direction that 
‘when the sapling is forcibly bent buck on it for two or three feet it is 
perpendicular to the fence. ‘The method by which it is retained so 
retracted in equally simple and effective. A rough pole secured by 
‘two takes is placed parallel to one of the poles of the fence, on the 
side where the spear and ita other apparatus are, but at a level a 
litle below that of the apenr. A stick a few feet in length is. bound 
femly sone extremity to the sapling #0 as to be parallel to, and on 

sume level as, the spear, while the other extremity well smooth= 
‘eds made to pass under another stick at right angles to it, and of 
‘which the ends past under the two poles. ‘The sticks retain their 
position by their mutual pressure, "To this crossatick a black string, 
‘thin but very strong, is fastened. The other end of the string is at- 
tached to the further side of the opening and the portion passing 
‘across itis made to hang loosely. When an animal enters the open- 
ing the preasure-of its body on this part of the string pulls the eross 
stick forward. An advance of ess than an inch releases it, and the 
Snstant the stick which keeps the sapling bent is thus in its turn freed 
the latter springs forward to its natural position with immense force, 
and the spear is driven into the body of the animal, or in many cases 
probably right through it. The slightness of the pressure required 
to releate the spring, and the rapidity and irresitible force with 
‘hich the spear is impelled across the opening, are admirable. ‘The 
rmatariala for every part of the engine are taken from the forest 
around. Even the spear head is made of the bulo kdsop, and is ex- 
‘ceedingly hard and sharp. 

‘The Bermun tribes also, to capture wild animals, dig pits about 
twelve fect in depth which they cover over with brushwood. 

‘Wild pigeons, wild fowl, and many other birds which are used for 
food are caught by means of bird lime of which they possess several 
very effective kinds, prepared by mixing the gittds yielded by differ- 
ent trees, 

A considerable number of the trees of the forest afford fruits and 
seeds which are eaten either in their raw state or after being boiled 
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for roasted. Amongst these may be mentioned the dur{én, of which 
there are several varieties one having fleshless seeds, the rambitan, 
ther. gfding, r. ubén, r. kasumbé, rémbie, duku. two kinds of ming. 
is, (mangustan) banké, bidéré, tampuf, mérki, lunkokoyo, Kduéng, 
Dokobaké, béhkon, katinn, chéminoi, rampinoi, sn, karapong, sine 
Gh, t&bin, mirpéil, és, garop, chébét, raméng, pals, gippd, ea- 
indong, Kuléin, stoi, hakiim, tampanoi, pitts, kirdés, bli, bli 
‘tong, mallii, mindiléng, kapés, ridén, rémoump4s, rémun, jill, ‘yj, 
kirehu, pahét, kichipo, tikadt, kikéi, plojéng, jirfog, kilci buntol, 
jilibom, miyong, méchéng, kiching, Kirpél, kawé, pukop, tayo, ti- 
mémbun, gungéng, dumpa, mirltin, kanséé, pilmps, Besides these 
69 fruit trees, there are doubtless several others the naines of which 
1 did not obtain, 

Although the Kiding does not yiold fruit, the Binuis often plant 
young duriéns and chimpidas aunongst their potatoes and plantains. 
In after years they revisit the place, and if the trecs have grown up 
and bear fruit, they cut down the jungle around and amonget them, 
sand reclaim their orchard, or blukdir as they term it from ita al. 
‘ways returning to a stato of low jungle after ench avnunl visit, In 
the forest I passed many of these ‘blukérs some of which contained 
urléns of great size nnd beauty. ‘The duran groves are frequently at 
‘distance of one or two day’s walk and even more from the lédéng, 
and families find ft in much cases more convenient and agreeable to 
resort to the groves than to have the fruit brought to them. Slight 
temporary huts are constructed beside the fruit trees, and here they 
pass the fruit season, which Insts from one to two months; and only 
return when the Inst durfén has been plucked. In one of theee 
‘roves, that of Danlék, where I took advantage of the hut t rest and 
pass the night, there were some smaller huts on the ground which 
appeared to have been devoted to durin eating, for, while bushels of 
seeds and husks were heaped eround it, very few were seen below 
the raised hut. ‘The durién feast is the most joyous season of the 
year, and if the wilder habits of their forefathers wtill have a poetical 
‘charm for the Binuss, as appears to be the case, it would not be ea 
sy to pletare them in » happier mood than when secluded in such « 
spot as Danldk, freed for the-while from the intrusions and exections 
of the Malays, and drawing from the pure watersof the Kahéng, which 
‘runs past the grove, and from the surrounding forest, the cheer of 
tthe olden time when the R4jé Binut ruled the land, A full grown 
durian blukée is the only agricultural property which has any per~ 
‘manent value with them, and while neither houses, gardens, rice fields, 
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‘nor in fact any land whatever, nas sufficient value to command a 
price, the durfén tree is not unfrequently the subject of sale. One 
dollar is paid for each of the buttress like projections (banér) which 
the trunk of the durin, like that of several other Malayan trees, 
throws out on approaching the ground. ‘Those with plain stems are 
valued at two dollars, Durfin groves are sometimes rented for a 
ieee of cloth, or other equivalent of a few dollnes, and by the hddde 
the renter is invariably entitled to the produce for two successive 
seasons, ‘This is probably founded in reason for durfins have gene= 
srlly alternate Tight and heavy erops. 

‘Phe Minti give grent feasts in the fruit season, A large Bélet 
having boon constructed, and abundavee of arrack tamput (the 
fermented juice of the fruit of that tree) prepared, the whole 
country round about is invited, ‘The families wnder one Bét 
are the feast givers. A string of rattan or other substance, hy 
Sug knots to indicate the munber of days to the feast, is sont to 
cach of the other Bitinx. ‘The Bitin assembles all the veople 
under him, men, wonien and children, who repair in thelr best 
lothes to the place of the feast, If any Bat fails to attend, he 
Sneurs a fine of 20 rupees. ‘the Pérglinnd receives them at tho 
door of the bidet with w cup of acrucke tamprf, and takes their spears 
and other weapons from them. ‘They enter the bélei and dance 
sound it thrice with their arms akimbo, after which they sit down and 
partake of srl. ‘The dimer of rice, Ket, wild hogy monkey, fishy 
coconut &e. fs then served. When the dinner fs over, the arrack is 
Drought forward, and all freely partake of it, except the children un= 
der six or seven yenrs of age. Dancing then commences and is kept 
up all night and often to the middle of the next day, those who are 
‘exhausted lying down to sleep in the bile, husband and wife together. 
During the dance they are cheered with the music of the rubsné, 
gindéng, and suling. ‘The women dance together in the centre of 
‘the Balef each grasping the arm of her neighbour. The men dance 
round them, One of the men sings or chants a stanza, generally im 
prompty, and ono of the women answers. The dancing consists of 
1 peculiar shufling and stamping of the feet, and the only difference 
Detsveen that of the men and the women consists in the latter swaying 
‘the hips to and fo at every step. Abundance of sugar eanes and plane 
taing are hung round the bélef and every one helps himself when he 
chooses. ‘These feasts are kept up for weeks and even months, and 
in fuet are only fished when the supply ofarrack fails. Guests come 
and go while i lasts, Parties daily repnir to the forest in search of 
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‘game and fruits, During the tampof feast many matches are made, 
and as litle negotiation and less ceremony is needed, it sometimes 
‘happens that a pair who had no thought of marriage in the morsing, 
find themselves at night reposing side by side in the chains of wed 
lock, while the daneo and song are kept up beside them, 

Hitherto I have dwelt on the industry of the Binud. as limited to 
the acquisition of the necessaries which his own land produges, But 
the Malays have taught hin to covet things which he knows not how 
to procure save from them. Theso are cloth, articles of earthenware 
‘and iron, such as coarse plates, pots, pans, pérdnge and axes. Sugar, 
‘and coconuts are much prized, His supply of rice often fails. His 
tobacco is deficient in strength, Although he hus both wikd and eulti« 
vated sirf, ho has neither gambier, betelnut nor lime. "The Malays 
‘gcend in their eanoes Inden with a tempting variety of these articles, 
‘and the Binug, unable to resist the desire of ealling some of them his 
own, needs little persuasion to'become a debtor of the Malay trader 
‘to any amount the Intter chooses to impose upon him. ‘The Binué 
now finds himself in possession of a few of those things which bring 
hhim nearer the Malay, and, at the same time, under an obligation 
to collect rattans, kyu ghiru, chfndin, eamphor, dammar, wax, oF 
tiibéa for his ereditor. "These, with the exeeption of dammar of which 
hhe makes torches, aro artioles of no value in his own eyes, but in 
which his forests 90 abound that, if a more equitable. system of ex= 
change were established between him and the Malays, he would not 
‘only find himself in possession of a large supply of all thoso articles 
hich are now sparingly doled out to him, but of a growing capital. 
‘The collection of the above commodities does not form a constant or 
regular employment for any of the Binvé. Tes only when there is 
‘an unusual demand for any of them in Singapore that the Malays hurry 
to the interior, and induce the Binufs to engage for atime in procuring 
supply of whatisinrequest. At the period of my visit nearly every 
‘man in the country was searching for tabén (to which the name of 
gittsh perché, « gum yielded by a different tree, is erroneously ap= 
plied by Europeans*). ‘This tree is one of the most common in the 
forest of Johore. It is not found in the alluvial districts j but in un~ 
dulating or hilly gtound, such as that which occupies the centre of 
the Peninsula between the Indéu and Batu Pahét, it oocurs frequent- 
Jy, and in some places abundantly. Wherever I penetrated I found 
that tabén collectors had preceded one. I was much struck by the 

















* Its time that an endeavour should be mado to avoid these mistakes. 
‘We might with as much truth and propriety called an opple a pear. 
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remarlable uniformity in size of the full grown tabéns, ‘They had all 
perfectly straight tranks, from 60 to 80 feet in height, and from two 
to three feet in diamoter, the grest majority being about two anda 
half feet. ‘The branches are few and small compared with the durfin, 
and have not that tendency to be crooked which adds so much to the 
Deauty of a full grown durfan, 

‘The Binué after felling the tree make an incision quite round it 
from which the milk flows. "This is repeated at distances of 6 to 
18 inches along the whole trunk, ‘Tho incision has only the breadth 
of the parang with which it is made, no bark being removed save the 
‘rough superficial coating for an inch or two on each side, Many of 
‘the trees which hd been felled by Malays instead of a singlo incision 
Thad ringo of bark of about an inch in breadth cut out, A Malay 
‘woodman who had been employed in diferent places in procuring the 
sittd mentioned that this aystem is always adopted by the Malays. 
notice this in corroboration of what Dr. Oxley has stated on this head 
in his excellent paper on the tibén* because in an article on the sub- 
‘stance which appeared about the same time in Chambers’ Edinburgh 
‘Tournal, it is ssid the bark is stripped off the tree. Tt is to-be feared 
‘that the method of obtaining the gitté suggested by Dr. Oxley eannot 
be put in practice. I asked both Malays and Binués in different 
parte of the country whether they could not procure it without des 
troying the tree in the same way as they collect m{n{é dammer, But 
‘the answer always was that the tibin would not run like dammer and 
manny other gittas such as the caoutchous. ‘This is probably the 
fact, beeause I noticed that on making incisions on growing trees, 
the milky juice did not flow freely, and rapidly concreted. Its ap- 
pearance in this state before being boiled is very diferent from that of 
‘the article as imported into Singapore. It has a dry ragged Look re~ 
sembling shreds of bark, and, instead of being dense and tough, is ight, 
‘and possesses go litle cohesion that itis easly torn in pieces. I fre- 
quently suw it in this state when newly brought in from the jungle. 
‘Various statements were made as to the produce per tree. Consider- 
fing that the trees are 40 nearly of one size, it is surprising that tho 
quantity of ‘bin yielded by them differs so much. The extremes 
‘mentioned were two caitios and fifty caties, but itis doubtful whe- 
ther any thing near the later quantity is ever obtained. Many Bi- 
aia who had been engaged for some months in the collection as- 
‘sured me that they had occasionally obtained as mnch as 18 catties 
Dut never more and that the quantity is commonly nesrer 3 to 5 cat~ 


* Antep. 26, 
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ties thn the maximun. T have noticed the tabin at some length bee 
enuse an interest attaches to it at present, and because nearly the 
whole Binué people for some time past have been withdrawn by it 
from their usual pursuits. ‘They arenot under any apprehension that 
it will be extirpated, and smiled at my ignorance on suggesting the 
probability ofits being 6o. Tt is only trees arrived at ther fall growth, 
(oF at lest at a very considerable age, that repay the labour of fling: 
‘them and extracting the gitté, and those ofall inferiour ages which 
‘they are compelled to leave, will keep up the race. They are no 
doubt in so far correct, but the effect of thinning the t&béns at the 
present rate is to reduce the annual supply of seed and young plants, 
‘The seeds are eaten by the Bins, bnt they do not, lke the Malays in 
some countries, as at Sidk, extract an edible vegetable tallow from 
them, 

Tt is unnecessary to speak of the modes in which the other articles 
of trafic yielded by the jungle are procured, because I did not. feurn 
‘hut they difered in any respect from those adopted by the Malays. 
I may here mention however that both people have very superstitious 
‘deus rogarding the collection of camphor. White searching for it 
they ubstain from certain kinds of food, eat a litle earth and use a 
kind of artificial language called the béssé képor (cataphor language.) 
‘This I found to be the same on the Sidff, the Indéu and the Bita 
Pahit, From the subjoined specimens it will be seen that most of 
the words are formed on the Malayan, and in many casos by merely 
substituting for the common name one derived from some quulity of 
the object, as “grass fruit” for rice, “fur sounding” for gun, * short 
Tegged” for hog, “leaves” for hair &e. 








‘Tun Castrnon Laxvacn, 
Words not Maloyon, 


Wood hus 
Stone eho'ot 

Rattan strat 

Rain uméh 

River simpli 

Clouds pachanm tatengel 
Tron ehiot 

Deer sabalia 

Do. kijang sungong 

Hog sémmimgko 


Tiger siimna 
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Dog upan, minchit 
Elephant sagintél 
Rhinoceros hovel jankrét 
Bear chuwel pdngping 
Bee chuwei dhan 
White pintul 
old 
Sik 
Tongue 
"Pooth vingrép 
Mead piningol, tilombong 
Heart runmbong, mii 
Belly rwimbong 
Cloth pompoing 
Headkerchiet —__tilombong, 
Tucker penyurop. 
‘Trowsers pirmo 
Spear pin 
Deal puts 
‘Do fell trees tantél 
Pring virmehas 
‘Swont ws pangjang (Mf) 
Small dnife kilo (ML) 
wit sho 
Prob opel. 
Betel leat Irekap 
Gambier assé 
Many kon 
Little sidukon (Malay sik.) 
Dy eat rniniko, tiko 
‘Yo drink jo'oh 
To thirst ti 
To lase bain 
To sit yal 
To lay bye foi 
To go Yitro 
‘Po sell widh 
Tired ho 
Wards adapted from the Malay. 
Pepper, betel leaf pds from pias 
Ganbiee kipatt » alt 
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Pinang. ne 
“Tobacco ee 
Hog be ipéndé 
Mair aun 
Bye Singo 
Ear iningar gar 
Nose penchfun, * ehfun 
Wind iuiop ‘* ny 
Hot Dining plein 
Fire ining lng 
Muse f Ju bun 
ball nd bésin jan 3 
Sun tonkat tring ia 
Moon tonkat gli wl 
A rales Piningar ding 
Gott pinwosing kala 
in 
Dollar } vit pt 
Silver 
Star vinabor titor 
Ow pingowet vet 
To return aia Ki ad 
ais jum gat . 
Sinall uxe puting pining ” 
ng * 
perdmbt 5 Fy 
Cocoanut ah kukor 4, q 
i plo r si 
Sugur ions i ‘y 
Rice Twuah rumput if 
Paddy ® 
‘Trowsers song bingket » 
To buy ning si if 


tis believed thatif care be not taken to use the basta apor great 
Aidiculty will be experienced in finding camphor trees, and that 
‘when found the camphor will not yield itself to the collector. Who- 
ever may have been the originator ofthis superstition, it is evidently 
based on the fact that although eamphor trees are abundant it very 
frequently happens that no camphor ean be obtained from them. 
Were it otherwise, said an old Binué who was singularly free from 
superstitions of any kind, camphor is so valuable that not « single 
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{all grown tree would be left in the forest. Camphor is not collect 
cd by the Bermun tribes, at least on the western side of the Peninsu- 
Ja, and they are unacquainted with the Bissé Képor. 

‘Having mentioned the labours which the Binué undertakes to su 
tisfy the demands of his Malayan creditors, this would be the proper 
place to explain the relation which subsists between the two races. 
‘But to understand it thoroughly a further acquaintance with the Bi- 
au is necessary, 

‘The preceding details will render it apparent that the Binué who 
is not well supplied with the necessaries of life in considerable 
ty has nothing but his own indolenee to blame. As in other com- 
‘munities the condition of individuals varies much, ‘The active and 
persovering do not grudge their Inbour to render themselves and 
thelr families comfortable. ‘Their houses are comparatively large 
neat and carefully constructed. ‘Their Mdings are well stocked with 
vogetables. ‘Their families are clothed. ‘They have their fishing hut 
and eanoes on the river, and their durém grove and hut in the forest, 
and they and all about them axe cheerful and even happy. And, yet 
they never have any other capital than their industry. Others again. 
have not a tithe of their comforts, but are so reconciled to their own 
Indotence and its resulta, thet they are contented with their lot. 
soon found that « large house and a sulficient supply of clothing 
were certain evidences that the head of the family was endowed with 
‘a superior measure of intelligence and cheerfulness. Where all are om 
fan equality, accumulated capital awanting, and hardly anything: in 
hrrited but the common right of taking the produce of the forest, 
personal advantages are the only ones known, He who has most 
Intellect and activity fares best, 

"The family of the Binué is an innocent and happy one, and mutual 
kkindness prevails on every side. ‘The authority of the father is ab- 
‘solute, nor are the sons freed from it even when they have themselves: 
‘become the heads of families, It is probable that in the more purely 
nomadic ages the frnily was less enrly subject to be broken up, and 
that the patriarchal system prevailed in its fullest extent. Tn the 
Douse however the husband appears more as an honoured guest than 
aa the lord, ‘The wife has the entire management. A Binwi ex- 
‘pressed their ideas on this score figuratively, by saying that the 
hhusband was nakhode of the pridh, and the wife makhoda of the 
house, ‘The whole household eat together, the wife sitting near the 
fice place so as to have the smoking bléngds and kwdllé within her 
‘euch, From these she replenishes the plates from time to time. From 
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‘the activity, relish and high good humour with which the viands aro 
Aiscussed, it is very apparent that the Binué is blessed with a strong 
appetite and looks upon the satisfying of it as the main end of life, 
‘The children are in general over fed, and even those who are nat- 
rly vivacious seem with difficulty to resist the lethargic influence of 
‘eramming with potatoes boiled in hogs grease, a kind of food with 
which their natural nutriment is eked out from the third or fourth 
day of their existence. ‘This may be owing to the habit of not weaning 
children till they are two, three, and sometimes even four years of 
age. Itis not an uncommon spectacle to see the infant of « fow 
weeks and the fat nursling of two yours at the breast together, In« 
dulged as the children are during their infancy they no sooner arrive 
at an age when their Inbour ean be of any use, than they are made to 
assist their parents in their diferent employments. The effect of this 
training is that the young Binué men and women are highly robust 
and active compared with the Malays, and eapxble of enduring with 
cheerfulness an amount of labour from which the latter would shrink, 

‘The husband eannot beat the wife for any cause, and such is also 
the Adit of the Mintiré and proably of all the othertribes. Should 
‘Mintird woman offend her husband he complains to hor parents who 
chastise her. She has a reciprocal protection from the parents of the 
husband. Should the husband commit a serions offence against the 
wife her relatives complain to the Batin who authorizes them to deat 
summarily with him. ‘They repair to his houso and strip it of every 
article fn it, ‘The goods are carried to the Batin who gives a part 
to the wife's relatives and apportions tho remainder between himself 
and his officers. 

‘The good humour and cheerfulness of the Binué aro amongst their 
most striking characteristics. ‘Their minds are free from thought 
tand free from care. ‘They are timid, but at the same time perfectly 
independent, and, while entiraly exeinpt from al slarishness of man- 
ner or address and wanting in that pociiar courtesy which distin~ 
‘quishes the Malay, are thoroughly respectful. While in addeess they 
are abrupt and open, they have the same natural softness of manner 
and unwillingness to offend which characterise the uncontaminated 
Malay, ‘Their plainness and modesty of manner is accompanied by 
‘a mental candor and truthfullness which the Malay regards as bar- 
barous simplicity, but which must atract the sympathy and good will 
‘of the European in a strong degree, and place them in his estimation 
far above all the more civilized Asiatic races with whom he is famili- 
sary Amongst the Binué he feels as if the oppressive moral atmos 
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hero which surrounds him elsewhere, were exchanged for a pure 
‘nd elastic one, in which he eam once more breathe freely. ‘The 
‘simplicity and openness of their minds, combined with their freedom 
from vanity, levity, and any overweening pride, communicate a tone 
of sense to their conversation, In their personal habits, the Binué 
are as cleanly as the Malays, ‘Their paucity of dress even gives them 
‘an advantage in this respect over the Malay. ‘They scrupulously 
wash and clean every article of food before cooking it, and reject 
reat that is at all tainted, "The ground below the hut, as with the 
‘Malays, is made the receptable of all the vegetable debris of their 
‘cookery and repasts, but it is free from the noisome smell which 
‘surrounds the éwellings of the Jékuns. ‘The dogs liye in the hut 
‘but are cleanly and receive their share of wholesome food, In 
noticing the personal appearaneo of the Binué it was said that the 
‘sensual predominated over the intellectual in the expression of their 
countenanees, In their manners they are perfectly modest while five 
nulllarand open, and although both sexes at all ages freely associate, I 
did not observe anything that eould havo led to the supposition that 
there was not te strictest reserve amongst the unmarvied, and fide 
ty amongst the married. My enquiries however satised me th 
while in general the women are faithful, adultery is neither untre- 
‘quent nor held in sulfcient detestation, "The Malays assert that it is 
not dificult to obtain the favour of « Binué woman, and the Binués 
themselves admit that husbands sometimes change their wives and 
wives their husbands. Divorce is simply a putting away of the wie. 
Amongst the Mintiré it is a capital crime if it ean be proved by wit- 
nesses, ‘Tho sentence of the Batfn is carried into execution by the 
Pangliné. ‘The offenders are lid prostrate in the nonrest stream, 
ani their heeds are kept under the water by placing a forked stick 
‘over their necks and driving the points into the bed. When the hus- 
‘band is sutisfied of the wife's infidelity but cannot prove it he may 
desert her, but he rast leave her in possession of the house aud Ie 
‘ing and give her ten histes (5 yards) of white eloth, 30 cents and 
8 silver rings.* ‘The children remain with the wife. She cannot re- 
anarry until the husband takes another wife. 

‘To this imperfect sketch.of the character of the Binus it should 
‘be added that although loas sensitive in their feelings than the Ber~ 
smaun tribes, whose pride takes offence at the least appearance of a 
slight, or assumption of control, they would probably shew themselves, 
reserved, unsocial, and even sullen, if they were not treated with 


* A Dyak may put away bis wife on paying ler 20 10 80 dollars CLeyden.) 
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Kindness and respect: ‘They are less distrustful, less changeful, and 
rmore robust in their character than the Bermun tribes, who require 
tobe humoured like children, and who, if we fail to do so, easily con- 
vinco themselves that they are wronged, neglected, or treated with a 
‘want of consideration. Like them they are very susceptible to. flat- 
tery. 

Tis this excessive sonsitiveness both to flattery and slight hich 
‘socms to supply that psychological link between the aborigines and 
‘the Malays. which, at the first contemplation of the great difference 
etween them, seems to be wanting. Civilization hus deprived the 
‘Malay of the openness and simplicity of the Binus, and hardened his, 
But, although he has substituted for a total want of manner, one of 
‘the most strongly marked manners possessed by any race, is prise 
tine sensitiveness is covered not conquered. It is indeed the searet of 
‘muuch that is peculiar in his social deportment, That art of putting 
‘every thing in a pleasing point of view, of softening and concealing 
‘the natural asperitios of x subject under discussion, of rendering even 
that which in other hands might wound the sel-love of the person 
‘adrossed, the medium of « compliments—an art in which the well bred 
‘Malay is unsurpassed and which the combined softness, frankness and 
simple dignity of his manner s0 well second—is the growth of this 
very snsitivencss. He soothes avd flatters others that he may hint- 
self be soothed und flattered. ‘Tho command over his own pase 
sions and feelings which he has obtained, renders courtesy and polite- 
ness habitual, but habit has Voiled not) subdued his Binué nature, 
and the sense of wrong, when not relieved by speely revenge, some- 
times preys upon his mind till he is goaded into fury, and moodle 
ness becomes madness. It is another result of the inherency of the 
‘Binué disposition that many Mnlays, who havo not the sustained ani- 
smal spirits or firmness required by the clvilization and pos 
the race have obtained, are disposed to a degree of mela 
sometimes becomes sullenness. et the Binué be drawn from his 
seclusion into intercourse with other nations, and his character will 
boemboldened and hardened by the change in his habits, and unless 
‘a more powerful and spiritual religion than that of the Malays elevates 
him in character asin civilization, we may soe him bring the kris to 
the ald of his spells, and substitute the amok for the tujo. As yet 
the race sits happy in the ethnic nursery, unconscious of the pro- 
gress of events which must force it from its childlike ignorance and 
peace and teach it to know the corruption and the strife which na- 
tions of larger growth have found ia civilization, May they not be 
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rudely forced into 8 wider intercourse with the world until hist 
nity has given them something of its kindness, its reverence, and its 
power. 


Manntace, Brer, Burtat.—Betrothment prevails and somes 
times takes place ata very early age on the part ofthe unconscious 
in most if not in all the tribes. Amongst the Besisf a child of a 
few years old is not unfrequently betrothed to her intended husband 
who takes her to his house and brings her up." ‘The Malays declare 
‘that when a marriage has been agreed upon amongst the Binué, the 
relatives of both parties assemble nt the house of the bride, who is 
placed in a eanoe by herself, supplied with paddle, and sent down the 
stream. When sho has got a start of one or two reaches the bride 
‘groom enters a canoe and gives chase, Should he succeed in over= 
taking the fair one, she is his wife. IC he fll, the match is broken 
‘ff, As most of the young women have good stout arms, and can 
well use the paddle, it is to be supposed that love usually unuerves 
them, and gives the victory to the bridegroom, ‘This necount of 
the marriage customs however I believe to be incorrect, although it 
may havea foundation in the practise of former days. According to 
the Binués the union is arranged by the parents, and the ceremony 
‘consists siinply in the parties eating from the same plato, After 
partaking of a repast the relatives of the bridegroom depart, leaving 
hhim to pass the night in the brido’s house. Next day he carries 
home. A small prosent is sent to the bride's parents pre 
the marrige, ‘The Batins and their families send 40 pingans on 
‘such occasions, other persons sometimes 20 pingans. If the lady 
Jas already known the bonds of matrimony, no ceremony whatever is 
used. She repairs to the house of her new husband, and installs 
herself ag mistress, Amongst the Bermun tribes the husband either 
takes up his residence in the house of his wife's parents, or makes one 
fin their lédéng, Most of the Binnés have one wife, but some 
hhave two, and there does not appear to be any rule on the subject. 
‘The Mintiré are restricted to one wife. 

‘The wife's mother generally acts as midwife, but when absent the 
husband himself supplies her place. ‘The Mintiré place the wife 
near the fire in order to drive away the evil spirits who are believed 
to drink human blood when they can find it, At the birth a string, 
to which pieces of kunyet, bangli Sc. are fastened, is bound round 























« Amongst the Dyaks near Banermasing betrotialfequenly takes 
Place at the age of 4 or 6 years, eo J mee 
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the neck of the infant as a charm, In the third month of pregnaney 
the Poyang visits the mother, performs some ceremonies and binds 
a charm round her waist in order that all may go well with her and 
the child, On the birth of the first child a feastia generally given by 
the Binués, 

Circumcision is not practised. A single incision or slits made by 
‘the Binués, but not by the Bermun tribes. A similar custom ap~ 
pears to prevail amongst some of the Dyaks, although a more ex 
traordinary fashion is adopted by other tribes. 

Names are sometimes given at birth, but these are changed at, 
the age of puberty. ‘They fle the teeth like the Malays and the 
Bermun tribes, 

On the day succeeding a death the body is wrapped in cloth and 
deposited in a grave dug near the hut, together with some of the 
clothing of the deceased, and his parang if he possesses one, No 
‘ceremony is observed. Above the grave frame work of wood re- 
sembling box without top or bottom is placed. ‘This i filled with 
‘arth, a piewe of carved wood is stuck at each end, and frequently the 
whole is protected by a roof. I did not lean whether, like the Ber 
mun aborigines, they burn a fire above the grave for three or seven 
nighte to prevent the hantw or spirit of the deceased from crying. in 
the grave. A stil more singular custom of the latter does not appear 
to be followed, ‘This consists in placing the end of a barubu close to 
the nose of the corpse, the other end projecting above the grave. 
‘This practise is said to be confined to the graves of children who die 
young, and the reason given for itis that the gases. accumulating 
‘tho body, and having no outlet, would cause it to swell and burst, 
and that by some syinpathy between it and the body of the living: 
rmother, the latter would be alfected in the same way. 














Appitionat Restanks ox Aonicunrunn, Ants &e.—The only 
Kinds of cultivation in which the Binués engage have already been 
woticed, ‘They have no agricultaral implements, A stick sharp 
‘ened at one end serves as a dibble, and the paring assists in dig 
sing roots, cutting sugar cane &e, Paddy is reaped by the hand. 
Canoes are used for transporting produce, fishing, and visiting, the 
rivers and their branches serving as highways. ‘The canoes vary in 
Jength from eight to fifteen feet and are always hollowed outof one 
iece of wood. "The most durable timber is selected, the kéyu pindke 
being preferred as it will last for twenty years and longer. A canoe 
from 12 to 15 feet in length, which wil carry from 400 to 500 
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santongs of paddy besides two men to manage i, is valued at 10 to 
12 dollars. A canoe of 8 or 9 feet in length is valued at 7 or 8 
dollar. ‘The sumpitan is known and is said to be used in some 
places, but I did not see one daring my journey. ‘The bow and ar- 
ow are also known but not used. ‘The Malays have not supplied 
‘them with articles so costly and dangerous as fire arms. All the 
Bermun tribes use the sumpitén and poisoned darts, ‘Their sum~ 
pitin is a light and neat instrument and differs from that of the 
Dyak which is a piece of wood bored, ‘That of the Bermun tribes 
(Ciniéng) consists of two bambus seven fect in length one enclosed 
Within the other. ‘The external one, which is merely for strength 
fand ornament, is about threo fourths of an inch in diameter, and 
neatly carved for about a foot at each end and in the middle, ‘To 
prevent it splitting the fbrous bark of the trigp is bound round about 
6 inches of the extremity and a coating of dammar placed over it. 
‘The internal tube,which isthe proper sumpitan, is ofthe sume length 
with the ease but only three fifths of an inch in diameter, Tt is come 
posed of twopieces of bambu, united by a piece, 8 inches long, which 
embraces the ends tightly at the junction. ‘The bambu used (the buh 
tmfang) is very light and fine grained, 

The arrows (demdk) are small darts made of the stem of the bir= 
tam leaf, 10 inches in length, and one sixteenth of an inch in diame 
tor at the base, from which they gradually taper to a very fine and 
‘harp point. ‘The base is inserted into a cone of kdyw tulw (which 
4s very porous and light) about an inch in length and one third of an 
Inch in diameter at its be, "The point ofthe darts dipped for about 
fiyesixths of an inch in fpoh, This is made by taking aka fpoh, ba 
ting {poh (or kyés), limes, and tuba, which are bruised, boiled and 
strained. To this arsenioisaddod. Other substances, such as pachet, 
Jimardés, mallye, and gédong, are also sometimes added. ‘The popa- 
ration, called {poh has tho colour and consistency of ehindu. An 
Incision is made round the dart above the {poh so as to ensure its 
breaking off and remaining in the wound, 

Each dart is kept ready for use in acase of bambu about one fourth 
of an inch in diameter, Fifty of these onses are lai side by side and 
united by strings. "They are then rolled up and inserted into a ease 
also made of bambu, and which has a nea tid of jalutong. ‘The same 
‘ase contains a quantity of bérok (a very light, spungy substance, al- 
50 used as tinder) extracted frem a tree called rinut. After insert= 
ing the dart into the sumpitan a little bérok is introduced. When 
the Binui blows into the tube, it is pressed against the base of the 
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‘kign tatu cone, and prevents any of the air escaping between it and 
the sides. Tn shooting, the sumpitan is held firm by both hands 
being tightly clasped over its end, which is inserted into & handle, 


Wan is unknown tothe Binuss nor do the Bermun tribes, although 
really distinct nations having no political and very slight soctal cone 
nection, engage in hostilities with each other. ‘The Malays of 
‘Mendngkébsu are rapidly increasing in the portion of the Peninsula 
occupied by them, and are even spreading over the western or more 
mountainous division of Péhing, and, from their Chinese like habit 
of mutual protection and combination, becoming formidable to the 
Pang Malays, Tt would appear that they deal more harshly with 
the aborigines than the Malays of the Peninsula, for they recently 
attacked the Mintiré and Killed some of their Bétins. ‘This pro 
ceeding has driven many Mintiré families from their country, and 
‘all colonies have found their way to the British territory behind 
Malucea, and to other places, ‘The Mintiré say that they found re. 
sistance in vain because the Mendngkibites were armed with muse 
kkets, and have learned the use of antidotes to the poh poison, so 
that the slender darts of the sumpitnn inflict litle injury upon thea. 


Govnaxnewr.—The boundury between Pahang and Johore ine 
terwects the country of the Binué; the whole of the Anék Indéa, 
and the lower part of the Simrong being in Paving, and all the other 
rivers; eluding: the Médé, on which they are found appertaining. to 
fohore. ‘The authority of the Bindéhér and the Tamungong is 
little more than nominal, the afirs of the Binué belng entirely 
administered by their own chiefs each of whom has n definite terri« 
torial jurisdiction. ‘The highest in rank and in nominal authority is 
the Bétin Onastéi, the descendent of the ancient RAjé Binué. On 
the Indéu below the junction of the Simrong: and Anéke Indéu resides 
the Bétin Hambé Réjé. ‘The Lingo, a branch of the Indéu, is 
under the Bétin Stié R§jé who is also the great executive officer ; 
his relation to the Bétin Onastfé having some resemblance to thet 
between the Malayan Tamungong and Sultan of Jobore. ‘The 
Sungi Sly is subject to the Bitin Singé Déwé. ‘The Simrong in the 
vicinity of Tanjong Bonko is under the Batin Sti Bét, higher up 
near Gégiu to the Bitin Jokré, and still nearer its source to. Bétin 
Déwi Kosund and the Bétin Bantiré, AU! these, except the two 
Just, aro within the Pahang boundary. The Malay local authority, — 
who, in matters of Government, has a nominsl power, and whose re- 
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lation to the Bhnudsis properly that of maintainer and regulator of the 
‘Malayan monopoly of their trade,—is denominated To Jinnéng, The 
Binwis on the Bata Pahat and its branches are under the Bintara or 
‘Méokd Piménggun of Boko. The jurisdiction of the Malayan Pang~ 
Tula of Batu Pabst extends to Ginting Bata on the eastern Sim- 
rong, but, since the water communication became obstructed, the 
‘To Jinning of the Indéw has engrossed the trade of the Johore 
portion of the Simrong. ‘The Binut Binués are under » Jokré 
for Jarok’ and a Batin, Each Bétin has absolute authority with~ 
in his own jurisdiction, but he refers dificult or unusual eases to 
‘+ counell composed of all the Bitins, excepting the Onast{és and 

tatters in which all the Binué are concerned appertain to the sxe 

tomnel, ‘Their deliberations are said to be sometimes very prolong 

ed, particularly in affairs of novelty when their knowledge of the old 

Adddt does not afford them any precedents. Offences against pro 
perty oF pervon are, from the mildness of the people, of very rare 
ecurrence. Crimes of all kinds may be expiated by the payment 
of fines,® which are invariably imposed, not in coins, of which very 

few veach thelr hands, but in coarse Chinese plates or saucers 
(pingun). Adultery fs punishable by w fine of from 10 to 20 pingan 
according to circumstances; theft the same ; murder, which however 
seems to be almost unknown, 60 pingan. One half of the fine goes 
to the Bétin and the other half to the injured person. If the offen 
der fal to deliver the pingan he becomes the slave of the latter. 
‘Complaints are enquired into by the Bétin, who assembles a number 

of the elders and consults with them. ‘The Bétin is considered to be 
responsible for any proporty that is stolen. But he cannot convict 
‘the thief without oonfession or direct evidenco of the theft. No re~ 

‘rular tax is paid to the Bétins, But presents are frequently made 
to them, On separation of husband and wife by mutual consent the 
‘g00ds whick are enjoyed in common are divided into three parts of 
‘hich the husband takes two andthe wife one. On the husband's 
death one third of the estate goes to daughters and two thirds to sons. 
On the wife's death the goods in common belong to the husband. If 
she happens to have a blukir it descends to the ‘children, the father 
being a usufructuary trustee during his life, 

‘Amongst the Minti the distribution of property on the death of 

the husband fs as follows: ‘The goods which belonged to him before 
he marriage go to his parents and brothers and sisters. Those ac~ 


aga Sttbis sso the Drak system, and with them too he Gags are very 
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quired during the marriage are divided equally between them and the 
‘widow, who, however, is considered as. trustee for the children. The 
Uddéng is inherited by her. On the death of the wife, the husband 
surviving, her ante-nuptial goods go to her ehildren, and the goods in 
eommon are equally shared by the husband, and the children, who 
eave their father and live with the nearest female relatives of their 
Aeceased mother, 

‘Amongst the Bermun tribes there is a more complete gradation of 
fanctionaries than amongst the Binués, Thus the Mintir& have the 
Bitin Palimel, who rules in Jimpul, Bétin Chinchang, in Jobole, 
Batin Puchu at Banting Mudr, Batin Kichi at Ulu Mudr, and Bé- 
‘in Jadam onthe borders of Pahang and Musr. Each of these Batis 
Ihas under hién x Jinnang, a- Jukré or Jorokrd, and an indefinite 
‘umber of Pénglimas and Ulubélings, On the death of « Batin « 
‘successor is chosen from amongst the sons of his sisters, 


Rararoy anv TrapirionAt. Onrory.—So far aa Ihave been able 
‘to ascertain, the Bormun tribes have no idea of a Supreme Deity, vad 
1 took it for granted that I would find the Binué equally atheistic. 
My surpriso was therefore great whon I discovered that they have ® 
simple, and, to a certain extent, rational theology. They believe in 
the existence of ono God, Prxatax, who made the world and every 
‘thing that is visible, and at whose will all things continue to have 
thelr being, Pirmén dwells above the sky, and is invisible. Inter~ 
mediate between Pirmén and the human raco are the Jin-—the most 
powerful of whom is the Jin Bunt or Exsth Spit, who ts Pirmta's 
minister, He divells on the earth, feeding on the lives of mon and 
ofall other living things. It is tho Jn Bumt who sends all kinds of 
sickness and enuses death ; but his power is entirely derived from 
Pirmén, Ench species of tree has n Jin, ‘The rivers have a spi- 
ritual life, but it is that of the Jin Bum who haunts them with 
his power, ‘The mountains are also animated by him. He doe 
not, therefore, appear to be entirely a personification of the destruc« 
tive power of nature, but to be, to some extent, identified with ite 
Tiving forea also, There is no religious worship, but to avert, 
death recourse is had in sickness to a Poyfng, no, other person 
being supposed to have the right of implocing mercy from Pirméine 
‘The Poydngs are an order of men combining the functions of priest, 
physician and soreerer. ‘The Malays appear to be more superstitions 
‘han the Binués, and fo have a greater faith in the eficacy of the 
-supplientions of the Poyéngs, and a greater dread of their supermt- 
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tural power. They are believed not only to be able to cure the most 
virulent maladies, but to inflict diseases and death,* and the Malays 
hhave recourse to them for both purposes. ‘The tigers are subject to 
them, and every Poyéng has one in constant attendance upon him. 
‘When a man falls a vietim to a tiger he is supposed to have been sa- 
ceriiced to the malevolence of some Poyéng whom he has offended. 
‘When the aid of a PoySang is sought to intereede for the life of a sie 
person, presents are carried to him and he repairs tothe house where 
his patient lies, with his musical gilondéng, a long bambu which is 
suspended in horizontal position from the roof and struck with 
small sticks, When night comes on, the Poydng begins his chants, 
at the same time wafting a white elgth to and fro, while one of bis 
attendants, often his wife, beats the gilondéng and another burns in~ 
‘conse (benjamin,) These chants are invocations to Jééféd,t who 
resides in heaven, and through whom alone Pirmién ean be approsch- 
ed, ‘Thoy are chanted to different airs the whole night long, and 
sometimes for three or four nights in succession, until the Poyang 
announces that he has recelved medicine to eure the disease or that 
the dety is inexorable. ‘The more poweful Poydngs do not need to 
prolong their invocations beyond one or two nights, The explanation 
given of the object of the invocations, and the mode by which they 
reach the dolty is this, Whenever a person becomes sic, it is believed 
that Pirmén line ordered the Jin Bum to ent his life (makan df punta 
sfawa), and that death will certainly ensue unless Pirmén revoke his 
mandate, But as Pirmén is innecessible to mortals Jéwéj6wa must 
be supplicated to intercede with him. The fumes of the incense rise 
to the heavenly abode of Jéwijéwé, who, pleased with the fragrant 
smmll, is disposed to welcome the spirit or life-breath of the Poy 
fing which ascends to him in the music of the gilondéng. Jéwajé- 
‘w6 asks the Poyéing’s spirit what his errand is, He informs the mi 
nister of heaven of the condition of the sick person, and solicits me- 
icine, If Pirmdn plenses, Jéwij6ws gives medicine to the Poydng 
to cure the dsease,—thejuico or root of plant, a lower, &e.- None 
‘of the Malays with whom I conversed on the subject before entering 
the country of the Binus, were aware either that the Binus believed 


























* By the tujo, for a description of which we must refer to our series of 
papers on the Malays, which ‘Will be commenoed S0 Soon as room can be 
Found for therm 

Sometimes pronounced Déwédéwh, 
tinned to hve gen sever ofthe Poyang invocations bathe lent 
{o-which this paper has extended renders itmecessary to omit them. They 
yilanperelterin ue Jeral of my exzarson,o in reat of te t= 
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in a God, or that the Poyang’s power was considered to be derived 
from him and entirely dependent on his pleasure. On the contra- 
yy they declared that they had no religious belief, and thatthe Poy- 
ngs cured diseases and inflicted exlanities by means of spirits which 
they kept, 

"The Binuds are much less superstitious than the Malays, and the 
amore sensible among them even doubt whether the Poyings of the 
present day can attain supernatural power or aid. ‘ Not one in 
hundred reaches Jéwjéva,” said an old man—* The only one 
T ever knew to do so was a Poyéng who died when T was young. 
His spirit was seven days in heaven. 1 havo never had recourse to 
them in sickness, but always allow diseases to tae thelr course, 
Af Pirmén fs determined that a man shall dio, he must die. If Pir= 
rman thinks ft to grant him an extension of hs life, he must recover” 

‘The Bermun tribes like the Malays attribute the Poydng’s power 
to his command over spivits which possess and inspire him. ‘The 
spirits ofthe rivers, hantu sungie re evi, inflicting diseases and feed 
Ing on the smnga, or insubstantial body, in which the feof man re 
fides, ‘The spirits of the mountains, hantu gunong, are harmless. 
Every Poydng hus several disciples who attend him when he visits 
fick person, A small hut called Séwi is constructed near the 
House, and in this the fneantations are peformed, every body being ex~ 
cluded save the Poyéng and his disciples. Incense is burned, and 
Invocations chanted to music until the Poydng is possessed by the spi- 
fit, which answers through his mouth the questions put by the di 
ples respecting the mode of treating the disease, When a river spirit, 
feters a'man anid he wastes under its il influence, the Poydng has 
power to exorcist. ‘The tigers are his slaves. It is somewhat 
Carious that while the Mintiré not. only beliove this, but that tigers 
never dle, they do not seruple to Kill and ent the cubs when they find 
them, 

‘To ascertain whether fever exists, the patient is directed to take 
ehuping leaves mixed with lime, rub them together in the hand, 
and squeeze the juice into a cup. Ifit hardens the patient is pro- 
nounced to have fever. ‘The most common remedy for fever is the 
ddnun dedingin, and for fever and ague the umut s'mémbu. ‘The akar 
‘tut is used in jaundice for young children,—the akar balaksin{ for 
pin in the Toins, After child-brth a decoction of the daun poar is 
administered to the child, and ubat mirian to the mother such as 
p,m, Data, and m. if. 
of their country aud raco was thus rested, “The 
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‘round on which we stand is not solid, Tt is merely the skin of thé 
arth (kulit bimi). In ancient times Pirmén broke up this skin, so 
‘that the world was destroyed and overwhelmed with water. Afterwards 
he caused Gunong Lulimut with Chimindang and Béchafk to vise, 
and this low land which we inhabit was formed later. ‘These moun 
tains in the south, and Gunong Ledang (Mount Ophir) Gunong Kap 
(Mount Kof probably,) Gunong Tonket Bangsi, and Gunong Tonkat 
Subang on the north, give a fixity to the Earth’s akin, ‘The earth 
sill depends entirely on these mountains for its stendiness. ‘The Lave 
\imut mountains are the oldest land. ‘The summit of G. Tonkat 
‘Bicngsi is within one foot of the sky; that of G. ‘Tongkat Subang is 
‘within an earring’s length and that of G. Kép isin eontact with it. 
After Laulfimut had emerged, a préw of pulét wood, covered over and 
without any opening, floated on the waters. In this Pirmén hnd en 
closed a man and a woman whom he hed made, After the lapse of 
some time the préu was neither directed with or against the current 
nor driven to and fro, ‘The man and woman, feeling ft to rest, mo- 
ibbled thelr way through it, stood on the dry ground, and 
Lbcheld this our world, At first; however, every thing was obseure: 
‘There was neither morning nor evening because the sun had not yet 
heen made, When it became light they suw seven sindédo trees, and 
seven plants of rumput ambsiu, ‘They then anid to each other “In 
‘what a condition are we without children or grandchildren!” Some 
time afterwards the woman became pregnant, not however in her 
womb, but inthe ealves of her legs. From the right leg was brought 
forth w male, and from the let a female, child. Hence it is that the 
‘sue of the same womb cannot intermarry. All mankind are the 
escenants of the two children ofthe first’ pair. When men had 
‘much increased Pirmén looked down upon them with pleasure aid 
reckoned their numbers.” 

In crossing the Lingiu in the upper part of the ravine in which 
it res, along flat_granitic slab covered with thickly growing moss, 
called Béta Bekéchong, was pointed out as the first couch of the 
parents of the human race. 

‘They look upon the Gunong Lahimut group with x superstitious 
reverence, not only connecting it with the dawn of human life, but 
regarding it as possessed of animation itself. Laimut is the hus- 
band, Chimundang his old wife, and Bechusk his young one. At 
first they Lived together in harmony, but one day Chimundong in a ft 
of jealousy cut off Bechusk’s hair. ‘The young wife retalinted by 
‘ick applied with such foree to Chimundong’s head that it was 
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forced out of its position. Lalimut, seeing his mistake, stepped 
in with his huge body between them, and has ever since kept thei 
separate, 

‘Although the Binués have a conception of the spitit of man as dis= 
‘inet from the body,—and the belief that the spirit of the Poydng is 
carried in music to heaven, while his animate body remains beside 
‘them, even shews a high degree of immateriality in their iden of ita 
nature,—they appear to be without auy glimmering of faith or hope 
in its permanent indestructibility, or rather in its retention of indi- 
vidualty, It is fashioned by Pirmén of air, and when the Jin Bumi 
‘is commissioned to dissolve its union with the body, it relapses into 
‘iry nothing.* All my endeavours to detect the existence, in some 
shape, of a recognition of future lifo were fruitless ; and yet I ean 
hardly bring myself to believe that itis entirely wanting, seeing that 
‘heir religious notions have evidently been derived from other nations 
‘who believe in the translation of the soul to another world or its 
‘transmigration inthe present. It might have boen anticipated too, 
that the respect in which parents are held would have been ceom= 
panied by the same reverence for ancestors, which is so common 
amongst the nations of the Archipelago, and which often displays it= 
self in modes indicative of a beef in their continued existonce and 
‘endowment with supernatural powers, While in the seaward or 
Malayan part of the country, I encountered repeated obstructions in 
‘examining rocks, for almost every one that was in any way remarkn~ 
ble for size, form, or postion, was either the krimnét of some ancient 
worthy, or was indued with the power of working evil, ‘To break off 
‘fragment was impiety in the one ease and madness in the other, and 
‘stranger must respect the feelings of thore to whose good will nnd 
assitance he is indebted, On reaching the Binus boundary all df. 
ficulties of the kind ceased. 

‘The history of the race is involved in darkness. ‘The tradition of 
the BinuGs is certainly suficiently definite with respect to their ori- 
sin in the country where they are fond, and confirms’ the conclu 
sion, derived from other considerations, that they immigrated to Jo- 
hhorein very ancient times. —Itis on their language almost exclusively 
that any conjecture as to their derivation must be founded. ‘There 
is no doubt that when the Malays first entered -the rivers of the Pe 
ningula (about 600 years ago according to thelr own histories) they 
found the.country occupied by the Binus. ‘The descendents of the 
ancient line of kings are still living on the Indu. ‘Thetr origin 


A similar belief is entertained by somo of the Dyok tribes, 
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‘was supernatural, When Pirman saw that the land abounded in men 
hae considered it necessary to send a King to rule over them. One 
day the sound of a human voioe was heard to proceed from # bambu. 
Te was split open, and the “Rgjdh Binué” steppe out, 

Although recognizing the authority ofthe Malayan rulers they eons 
sider the country as being sil their property, and do not tolerate the 
Interference of the Malays in the actual government of the interior, 

‘There can be little doubt that the Binu& have derived their thets- 
tic ideas from a Hindu or Islamised race. ‘The basis oftheir religion 
And religious practices is PoySngism, in Itself a species of ‘milder 
Schamanism, and this they have united in a very remarkable manner 
to amixture of theism and demonism ; the one cither of Hindu origin, 
asTineline to think, or borrowed from the Arabs through some parti« 
ally converted tribe of Malays; and the other having a considerable 
resemblance to the primitive alied religions of the Dyakes of Borneo 
on the one side, and the Bites of Sumatra onthe other. ‘The mode 
hich the three systems have been united so a8 to be amalgamated 
into a consistent whole is deserving of consideration, —Poydngism re» 
rains elmost unimpaired, or rather the Poyéng, while assuming the 
character of priest and to a certain extent abandoning that of wizard, 
retains in effect his old postion, He still commands the demons by 
incantations and. supplication, and thelr power rather than his own 
Jus been subordinated to the Deity. AE the same time this idea of| 

ultimate and supreme creator has not greatly altered their con 
aptios of the demons. Originally impersonations of the Vital and 
Destructive forces of Nature,—or the recognition in nature, through 
tho frst union of reason and imagination in faith, of a spiritual pow 
x which animates, destroys, survives, and perpetually renews the vi- 
sible forms and forees of the world,—their presence was stil allowed 
to 6llthe sensible and Nature herself, both material nd spiritual, 
‘was subjected to God, ‘That extramundane theism which pervades 
‘many higher religions, adapted to the ancint belief, left the demons 
jn the possession of the world, and if it rendered their power deriva 
tive inated of self subsisting, it also entirely excluded men from 
the presence of the Deity. While hy his supreme power ard omni- 
science he could control all things, he remained to them a God afer 
of, 

{vis inthis adaptation of diferent faiths, rather than ina specific 
‘greement in any details, thatthe Binué religion may be compared 
with that ofthe Dyaks, ‘The imagination of the latter has been more 
fertile and daring in proportion to their greater civilization and coms 
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plealty of ideas. I both were indebted to an Islamised tribe or to 
Mshomedan missionaries for theism, itis dificult to conjecture how 
‘they acquired so much without acquiring more, No Islamite could 
have taught them that there is’no God but one, without adding that 
‘Mahomed is is Prophet, If their theism has an Arab source, it is 
not likely that it resulted from the endeavours of Arabs to convert 
tiem, but that, in the early days of Islamism in the Archipelago, 
some imperfect conception of the new faith was exrvied to them by 
half converted natives, and that their minds, or the mind of the Po 
yang or Poyings who introduced the innovation, seized the simple 
‘and great idea of God, and rejected or failed to comprehend the 
scheme of faith with which itis surrounded in the mind of the Max 
homedan, What gives some countenance to the surmise that some 
slightly instructed convert: inparted to them that idea of Islamism 
Which had impressed itself on his own mind as transconding all else 
that it aumounced, is the name under which the Deity is known, 
‘They occasionally unite it to Allah and the words Firman Allah 
‘Which such a convert might have frequently heard in the mouths of 
Arabs might readily be changed to Pirmén Allah,” by the common 
substitution of p for f; and the latter word fall into disuse from t 
belief that the frst was the essential or principal one. ‘The substitution 
‘of a mere incision for circumcision may have been the result of the 
‘vague and imperfect comprehension of Islamism and its requisitions, 
‘which led them to rest. stisied with a partial compliance with it. 
At the same time it must: be remembered that circumcision or an 
‘agous practices existed in the Archipelago antoriour to Islamism. 

‘The kind of invention or imagination displayed in the traditions 
respecting the origin of man, the advent of the Réjéh Binui, and 
‘the domestic strife in the family of the mountain Lulimdt, is siailar 
to that exhibited in traditions found in different parts of Sumatra, 
Borneo, Celebes, and other islands of the Archipelago. ‘The incidents 
are different, but tho character of the inventions is the same, 

‘The mumber seven which oceurs in the story of the advent of the 
first human par, is frequently used in the Dyak superstitions. It 
also appears in the Bitté religion, and may liaye been derived from 
the Hind 

‘The Dyaks have a supernatural ‘named Prémén, who is a 
slave of Hé téilé, a contraction of the Malay (Arabic) Allah "Tala. 

Ifthe Pirmin of the Binué be not derived from the Firmén 
Allih of the Malays, it may have hada more ancient Hiudu oni~ 
sin, and perhaps, when we consider the numerous and unequivocal 
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marks of such an origit which the religion of the Bittés and Dy. 
aks bears, (both recognize a supreme God under the same name 
Diebata, Jubété, Dewati,) itis mostreasonable to think that the Bi- 
nud had acquired the idea of God before the introduction of Mahomed 
anism, whether the name under which he is known at present be 
corrupt Hindu one like Jubats, or a corrupt Mobomedan ome like 
‘Ha Tidlé, A Sanskrit name for the supreme being has some resem- 
‘lance to it," but that to which I am most inctined to refer it {3 Pir- 
iil, (which indeed may be considered the sane word, for the f and 
‘n are permanently convertible in some, and easily convertible in many 
Janguages) a name under which Vishnu is known in southern India, 
who with Poliar (Ganesha) is followed by the old Hindu colony of 
‘Malacea, and whose name is borne by many Hindu immigrants in 
‘Singapore, and occurs also in Tamulian history, According to Ma 
Jayan history, Hindu Malays colonized Singapore and southern Jo- 
hhore in the twelth century, but there was an earlier Hindu comnsu- 
nity on the Johore river which was in a flourishing condition in the 
ninth eentory. From them the Bins may have learned to mow a 
Supreme God under the name of Pirmél or Pirménst 1 shall re~ 
turn to this subject when I eome to consider the language, 

‘A complete parallel exists between the religions of the Dys 
Binués and Béttés, and the elaborate and luxuriant imaginations with 
‘which the primary and eswential ideas have been overrun by the fist, 
and the simplicity in which they have been retained by the second, 
are divectly roferable to the diffrence in the characters and develop- 
‘ments of the two people. ‘The primitive religion of the Archipelago, 
a variety of the Schamanisn which probably prevailed before Bu- 
<hism overall eastern Asia, which lingers around the mosque, and has 
not entirely faded away inthe West nthe presence of nearly 2000 years 
of Christinity,—is still the essential belief of the Dyak, the Bina 
and the Bitté. In it they repose a practical faith. By it they seck 
to defend themselves from diseases and other misfortunes, to secure 
the ministry of good spirits, and counteract the maleficance of evil ones. 
Tt is one of the living springs of their habitual thoughts and actions, 
‘and as such remains a prominent’ link between the extreme south 
and the north of Eastern Asia, 

‘Amongst the Bermun tribes we recognize a pure Schamanism 

















© Compare. also the modern Bengii Param, supreme, Paramatma, 


God, the Tamil Para Bralima, Paraveran de. 
“s’ Many seats in Southern India believe that there is one Sapreme God, 


—Vishin, Narayana, Para Brahina, Pirmal écj—who is too elevated 19 
autead to the personal requests of mortals. 
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with its accompanying charms and talismans a living faith fresh 
from the ancient days of eastern and middle Asia,—preserving its 
Pristine vigour and simplicity in the nineteenth century, untouched 
by the Budhistic deluge which has passed over the vast south eustern 
regions, and sent so many waves to diflerent purts of the Archipelago ; 
and resisting the preanure of the Islamisn which surround 

‘The Poyéng and Péwéng of the Bernun tribes, the Poyéng of the 
Binué, the Blidns of the Dyaks, and the Dito and the $i Busso of 
the Battas, are all the Shaman, the Priest —wizard—~ph 
different shapes, 








Toras Rasrrorixa somm Narunai 
Swati Pox anv tite Sxa &e.—The Binuis have no written che 
acter, and so far as T could ei ly any indigenous literature, 
It isprobable however that they have many chants or rude songs 
taining a number of the words of their original lunguage, A few of 
these were repeated to me, ‘They believe the world to be globular 
and enclosed in the sky. “The sun and moon” sald a Binu to me 
‘one night, “move round the earth, so that now, while we arw in darke 
ness, it is light on the other side of tho earth where the sun is shi 
ing.” Clouds and rain they believe to be produced from the wares 
‘of the sea by the action of the wind. A Mintiré declared to ine that 
fogs and clouds were the sweat of the sea at flood tide, When thy 
der is heard in the north or south, the Binué say * berbint poco utird 
‘or elétan” the north or south tree issounding.* ‘The ouly explanation 
1 could obtain of this was that in the north and south were the extremi- 
ties of a grent beam; that in the north being twenty days journey be- 
yond Boko where there wasa great hill from which the north winds is- 
‘sue. They have no division of time save the natural one ofthe north and 
south monsoons, exch of which they eall “s4tahin hingin,” a wind 
year. ‘The Binud mark time (as the Mintiné also do) by the sea- 
‘sons when paddy is eut, when fruits ripen— masim padi,” “ musi 
budh.” Like the Malays, when pressed for a definite statement on 
a subject on which their ideas.ure indefinite, they auswer at random. 
‘The father of a family told me that his age was eight years. They in- 
dicate the progress of the day by the inclination of a stick, Early 
‘morning is represented by pointing the stick to the eastern hori- 
zon. Placed erect it indicates noon, inclined at an angle of about 
‘459 to the west it corresponds nearly with 3 o'clock, and so on. Tn 
this way a guide who is familiar with the path can intimate withs 


‘The Malays nsg the word poco to indicate directions on the horizon, 
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nan hour the time at which a particular place will be reached, 
‘and describe with considerable accuracy the distance of one place 
along the route from another. Distances exceeding a fraction of 
day are reckoned by nights, as in some of the Polynesian is- 
fands,* Like the northern tribes they haven great dread of the sen, & 
feeling arising from exaggerated ideas respecting waves, sea sicleness 
ani pirates. "They have mother natural fear earried to excess—that 
of small pox. ‘The explanation they give of this is that in former 
times their toibe was visited nnd greatly thinned by it, and thata vor 
was then ninde that they aud their doscondunts in all time to come 
sould flee from its preseuce whenever ani whereever it appeared, 
Fit should again break out they wontd abandon the vietia and the 
Aocati 

‘The Binué of the Linggu and Sayong sre suid to close their rivers 
by felling trees hon they hear that this disease protals at Johore 
TéinG, oF elsewhere in the country Vaccination would prove a 
seat boon. 

‘The AMintiré have not, like tho Bint, acquired any of the Malay- 
an ideas respecting the form of the earth, motion of the sun &e. ‘The 
dark spots in the moon they believe to bo a tree, beneath which sits 
‘a Tuuar enemy of man, who is constantly kuotting strings together to 
tke nooses to eateh us, which he would sieceat in doing did not 
some pitylng mice asdiligently employ themselves in biting through 
tho string, ‘They do not know how or whence the wind eomies, but 
Delieve that their incantations cause tempests to subside. "They do 
riot with the Malays, Chinese &c., believe that eclipses are onused Iiy 
‘naga endeavouring to swallow the sn or moon, but, Tike some of 
tho Polynesians, that an evil spirit is devouring or destroying it. 
Many of them however have a diferent notion, ‘They believe the 
sky to boagreat pot suspended over the earth by a stsing. ‘The earth 
around its foot or edge (kiki Kingtt) is constantly sending up sprouts 
Which would join the sky and entirely close it in over us if an old 
man did not cut and ent them. Should the string break, every thing 
fon the surfuce of the globe would be erushed. ‘The sun is & woman, 
who is tied by a string which her lord is always pulling. ‘Tike moon 
Ss also a woman named Kwudui who is married to Moydng Bir- 
‘tdng, the maker of the nooses for men, ‘The stars are the chiliren 
‘ofthe moon. ‘The sun had formerly as many. Fearing however 
that mankind could not support so much brightness and heat they 
agreed cach to devour er children. ‘The moon however instead of 


Ellis Researches, yol- I. p. 388, 
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cating her stars hid them from the sight of the sun, who, believing them 
tobe all devoured, eat up her own. No sooner hd she done so than 
the moon brought her family out of their hiding place. ‘The sun on 
seeing them was fled with despair and rage, and chased the moon to 
Kill her. ‘This chase has continued ever since, the sun sometimes 
‘etting so near the moon as to bite her, which is an eclipse. ‘The moon 
still hides all her children during the day when her pursuer is near 
and only brings them out at night when she is distant. 

‘When ® Mintiré becomes. mad his parents must ill him to pre- 
vent his Killing other persons. A sharp wooden sword must be 
used, 

Loans are freely given and no pledge is ever taken, 








Ton Rxrarion ov twn Matays ro Tm Binva—Every outlet 
from the country of the Binus is occupied and guarded by Malays, who, 
by preventing the free access of strangers and working on the igno- 
ranee and fears of the Binué, keep them imprisoned in the interior. 
Having effectuslly locked them up in the jungles, they prey upon 
them in the most unscrupulous manner. It is probable that if the 
character of the Binué had been weaker they would long since have 
Deen reduced to direct slayory. But although timid and unwarike, 
‘they have stubborn notions of right and wrong, and any attempt at comn- 
pplsion is met with an obstinate resistance. ‘The Malay therefore 
respects the independence and the hits of the Binué, adapts him= 
‘elf to his uotions, and has recourse to craft and eajolery to attain 
his ends, He treats his victims with a great shew of respact and 
Kindness, and cheats thein to their fuces in the most courteous aud 
friendly manner, While he dreads the power of the Poyéngs, ho is 
well aware at the same thno of the influence of his bolder and more 
energetic and reckless character on the Binué, and, when occasion 
requires it, talks of his good will being abused, of the inadequacy and 
dilatoriness of the return that is being made ¢o hin for his advaices, 
and hintsithat if his debtor does not prove more diligent he will not be 
able to restrain his anger. 

‘The Binu6 of Johore evidently owes to the Malays every depar= 
ture from his original forest habits. If we deprive him of those ar- 
ticles for which they have purposely infectad him with a taste, and 
‘those which he has voluntarily sought from the desire to imitate and 
‘approximate to the habits of the more civilized sppropritors of his 
country, there will remain hardly any thing to distinguish him from 
the wilder of the Bermun rnees, Indeod examples may yet be seen 
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fof men whose indolence prevents them from working up to the high 
prices which the Malays exact, and who live in the condition of the 
less advanced Jalains, their oly clothing a chéwét, and their food 
Timited, during the greater part of the year, to the produce of their 
idéngs and of the forest, 

‘Compared with the labour which the acquisition of the necessaries 
of life costs them, that which is required to obtain the fow luxuries 
and conveniencies to which they are now habituated, is excossive. 
Instead of a scanty and irregular supply of clothing and other arti- 
‘le, it should sufice to raise them to a condition of greater plenty 
and comfort than the Malays themselves have attained, because their 
Industry is grenter. 

‘The Malayan Panghulu, Jinnang, oF other Head in each river is 
so the head of the monopoly of trade with the Binués, Strangers 
‘who enter the river for trading purposes visit him, He either sup» 
plies them from his own store, purchases what they require from the 
Malays of the river, or allows the traders to do ao directly. ‘This 
ryster is enforced with more or less strictness according to the cha~ 
rncter of the Pangihulu, but trafic is always to a certain extent carri- 
‘ed on without his intervention. Strangers are absolutely prohibited 
feom trading with the Binuss. 

‘The Malays of southern Johore, from their long intercourse with 
‘other nations, and their piratical habits, which were continued down 
to very rovent times, and are still engrained in miany of them, have 
quired a peculiar character. ‘They retain much of the manner of 
the uncorrupted Malay, but their courtesy is seen to lie on the sur- 
face, is liable to be converted into a tone of effrontery, and even with 
the better bred often fails to hide their true disposition. ‘They are 
greedy, bold, frequently reckless, designing und deceitful. T speak 
‘of those whose characters have been developed under circumstances 
which have given free scope to their activity. Every where numbers 
‘ar to be met with in whom the piratical or rapacious disposition has 
not been fostered by opportunity. 

‘he Malays settled on the rivers leading into the country of the 
Binué may be divided into three classes: ‘The Panghully and his 
relatives and dependents; Malays of Johore, frequently from ‘Ti- 
Joh Blingih, enjoying some consideration and influence from their 
‘means aud their connections in Singapore ; and miscellaneous set~ 
tlers who have not this advantage. ‘The trade with the Binués is 
chiety in the hands of the first and second classes. ‘They act in 
concert, ‘The prices at which articles bonght and sold ure ta be 
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Valued is from time to time regulated by the Panghula, who in 
this, as in all other matters, consults the principal men of the river, 
‘The Panghulu then confers with the Bétins of the Binués on the 
subject, and so manages the discussion as to carry his point. ‘The 
‘principle on which the sliding scale of prices is managed, is to main 
tain a high value for what is sold to the Binués, and a low one for 
‘what is bought from them. When the Binué rice harvest has been 
resped, they are persuaded that rice is every where so plentiful that 
ita price is vory sinall, and thet, on the other hand, the price of cloth 
4c. is high. When their stores aro exhausted, the price of rice is 
srasod as much above, as it was formerly depressed below, that of 
the Singapore market, "The result ofall the enquiries which T made, 
and of numerous instances of barter of which I was & witness, is that 
‘the Mulays sell the goods which they purchase in Singapore, at ad- 
vanees of from 100 to 400 per cent on the prices to them, while they 
buy tébin, camphor, dammar and other produce of the forest at 100 
‘to 400 per cont under the price which they receive foritin Singapore. 
‘Thus a voyage of two or three days enables the Malay to double or 
quintuple the value of goods transfered from Singapore to Johore 
and from Johore to Singapore. As the trade is almost entirely by 
barter, the Malays have a double profit on every transaction, But 
they are not satisfied with having established this vulturine system of 
trade. ‘They resort to every indirect mode of enhancing their gains 
that is consistent with the preservation of the trade, ‘They make ad= 
vances of goods, and as thelr debtors are unacquainted with writing 
and accounts, they have little difficulty in exacting more than the 
stipulated return from those whose memories are not very tena- 
‘ceous ; for the return is made in small quantities at atime, as forest 
[produce is collected. But the most certain and constant mode of 
defrauding the Binué is in weighing. ‘This is generally done hurti- 
edly, and when a pretence is made of doing it more carefully the 
beam is brought into a horizontal position, not by the counter- 
poise of the weights, but by the finger of the Malay. This mode of 
‘weighing has now become so prescriptive that although the Bis 
generally are aware that the Malays do not weigh fairly, and some 
Ihave even acquired so much knowledge of the balance (Chinese) as 
to point out in what the fraud consists, the Malay Inughs tof insists 
it is all righ, and delivers the article to one of his attendants or tosses 
it into his eanoe. ‘To shew more definitely the extent to. which the 
Malays take: advantage of the ignorance of the Binués [add some 
statements of the prices of articles at different pluces, 
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Ow Tm SiunoNs. 


Articles sold to the Binwis, 
Singapore prices of 
similar articles, 








Tobacco, .. onc eatty! .. eT 13 cents, 
Salt, Banton, 18} cents, How 
Coconuts,.. etch rare 12 
‘Course Sarongs, ench se 50 
Bugis (inferior), £5 to 6 B1t01.25 
White baju, «ve BB EO wy 10 
Headkerchief, —.. By My 
Course rel Cotton cloth, one yard — 3B yy 10:"4¢ 
Large plate (coarse), 381 wy 
Small yy ee Bore 4 
Saucers .. ee ve By i 
Gap se pe 88 aes 1 oy: 
Articles bought from the Binnds. 

Singapore price. 
‘Lignum aloes. Ventty BB cents 6G ets. to SF 2 
Camphory.. gy IG » 30 
Dammar,.. .. Vploul 35 yy 75» & upwards 
Benjamin (mixed) yy 9 8 6 to 80 


Ow tne Livery, 
Articles sold to the Binuds. 
Singapore price, 
Tice (conrse and unelenned) 5 gaunt. 1 1 gant. 1 





‘Tobacco one caty of abt. 12 tails, 18 ets, 9 to 10 ets. 
Sl, we gay 1 yy ET 

1 small Blanga,,. OF 4y 
1, valli, 385 5, 6, 
Vlarge 4, Tn 39 5 
Parangy,« . 38h Ut» 
1 coarse knife... 20 5, gy 


‘The intercourse between the Malays and Binués for trading pur 
poses is frequent and almost constant. Owing to the comparative 
narrowness of the Peninsula, and the short distance aud want of 


© These are the actaal prices of articles examined, and the Singapore 
prices in general are those of articles of the same qual 
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‘monntalns between the river heads, the whole country is easily aoe 
cessible to the Malays, so that there is hardly a kampong that is not 
Visited by them. It is probably a consequence of this continual in. 
tercourse that the Binué language has been alinost superseded by the 
Malayan. That they spoke distinct language before the Malays 
‘occupied their rivers I am quite satisied, although they have no tra- 
dition that they ever did. ‘This conclusion is drawn from the follow 
ing considerations. Although their knowledge of Malay is very con 

siderable, they speak it in a rude, imperfect manner. ‘They are igno 
ant of many words which even illiterate Malays know and occasion 
ally use. ‘They often speak ungeamatically, and have adopted phrases 
such as a foreigner would have recourse to, butwhich are not idioma 
tic Malay. ‘They apply some words in a restricted sense, and give 
too great a latitude to others, An instance which is of constant oc- 
currence will ilustrate this. ‘The word * bodo” signifies an ignorant 
person. The Binué almost invariably use it for “1 dont know.” 
‘One day I head its meaning sil farther stretched. A woman picked 
"up a champada in the forest and called out to her husband * Bodo 
T asked how a fruit could be a bodo, and it was explained that the 
word meant that the champada “would not do,” was too inuch de« 
cayed to be Some words of the ancient language still keep 
their ground, and are more generally heard than the corresponding Ma 
layan words. Others again have hitherto eseuped oblivion, but re so 
seldom used that it is probable they will ere long be oblitersted, 
‘Their pronunciation of the Malay is exceedingly broad and is also 
guttural and somewhat nasal.* They speak very slowly and give to 
every leter its full power. AA striking peouliatty is that they. speale 
the Malay aa itis written, which proves cithor that they neguirel the 
lunguage before the fashion was introduced of omitting the fal k 
and initial A in many words, or that the Malays from whom they 
originally Yearned it had not adopted these elisions. ‘Thus they say 
iwini twdike thwhd” “thin hindéwk hills.” All the Malays 
around them in the Peninsula have dropped or greatly softened the 
final k and initial A, but they haye no knowledge of the period whert 
the change took place. It was probably gradual and insensible, and 
rust have been subsequent to the introduction of Islamism when the 
Arabs gave their alphabet to the Malays. I eannot venture to decide 
low far the nearest Malayan race who retain a similar pronunciation 


























* ‘the Bermun tribes havea drawling, nasal speoch, but not harsh and 
suttural. 
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ray have been the teachers of the Binng until I have made further 
enquiries on the subject. 

‘In offering some introductory remarks to a series of contributions 
to the ethnography of the Archipelago (in which this hurriedly writ- 
ten paper has accidentally taken precedence,) I took oceaston to dwelt 
‘on the extreme interest, of the languages of even the rudest races, 
fad the necessity imposed by our very imperfect knowledge of any, 
and ignorance of most, of ascertaining these languages before seeking 
tw penetrate the thick darkness which envelopes the early history of 
{his region. ‘The Binus supply # strong ilusteetion ofthis necessity. 
Jn our immediate vicinity a people are found in the middle of the 
‘Tohore forest. No one Ienows how long they have lived there, or 
‘whence thelr forefathers exme. ‘They themselves have lost the last 
‘vestige of the tradition oftheir real origin, and it isa mystery tothe Ma 
Jays who must have known them for many centuries, ‘They have abso~ 
Jutely no history that goes farther back than two or three generations. 
Te is the language alone therefore that ean entble us to cross the 
ulph of oblivion that stretches between them and their progenitors. 
it cannot afford materials to construct a solid and unbroken bridge, 
it may at Tent supply ux with stepping stones. At present I offer 
no observations on the remnants of the original Iengunge. Many of 
the dialects with which it is necessary to compare them are not to 
Tho found in books, and the task is one demanding much time and 
extensive research, Some highly interesting results have already 
wen obtained from @ partial comparison, but it would be premature 
toenter onthis until my enquiries are more ndvanced, While « large 
proportion ofthe words difer from those dialects of the Berman 
tribes with which I am acquainted, sevoral occur in those foreign 
Tanguages which have other words in common with the Iatter. ‘These 
aboriginal words are in some respects the most valuable discoveries 
‘which Johore hns afforded. I found wo architectural monuments of 
the Hindu era of the Archipelago, no ancient images or inseriptions, 
siach a, in the north of the Peninsula, in Sumatra, Java and Borneo, 
‘excite the enthusiasm and reward the toil of the archeologist. But 
the living symbols preserved in the language we are transported to 
‘ages still more remote. 'The primitive people of the Archipelago 
‘peak to us in words free from Sanslait and Arabic taint, which 
clnim for their descendants, now secluded in the central forest of Jo. 
Jiore, a brotherhood with many nations which have risen to import= 
‘ance on the busy stage of the eastern world. How much of the an- 
céicut history of the Archipelago has been transunitted to us in the 
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languages of the Binué and the Berman tribes, will be considered 
when the vocabularies which I have been for some time preparing 
are published 

Many of the Malays have Binué wives, who of course are Islam- 
fed. The Binué on their part aro debarred from seeking wives 
amongst the Malays, and this must always; have ad considerable 
Influence in checking the natural growth of population, ‘The first 
Malay adventurers were probably more numerous in males than fe- 
males. In many places the Chinese tend to absorb the Malays 
their turn. ‘The more civilized and wealthy races thin those below 
them of their women, and necessity drives the latter to make up the lose 
in some measure at the expence of those still lower, ‘This is one of 
those fundamental facts of ethnography which shoud be borne in 
mind in speculating on the gradual extinction of aboriginal races 
‘when comparatively civilized colonies como into contact with then 
‘A. considerable proportion of the Malays in the Peuinsula behind 
‘Maluoon are descendents of women of the aboriginal tribes, and the 
‘Malays in thelr turn gave wives to the immigrants from China, so that 
‘tho greater portion of the Chinese of Malacca. tive Malayan blood 
fn their veins. 

‘Binuis occasionally embrace Islamism, but although attachment to 
‘their old habits and pride in the antiquity of thelr race, eonour with 
their want of regard for the Malays in rendering them averse to thi 
conversion, tha Malays are persuaded that they will ultimately be 
entirely amalgumated with them. ‘This is a fate which every consie 
dleration of humanity and religion urges us to endeavour to avert 
‘As yet the Bina preserve much of thelr natural openness and ho- 
nesty of character, and their whole disposition is such as to give as- 
suuranee that they would prove willing recipients of Christianity, 
‘were it presented to themin its purty and simplicity. Were an tue 
talligent, and kindly missionary to settle amongst them, the supe- 
riority of his character to that of the Malays would speedily gain 
for him the influence and authority of a father. A great improve. 
‘eit in their condition might be brought about by merely placing 
‘their intercourse with the Malays upon a just footing; to aecomplish 
which the influence of the Singapore government and the authority of 
the Tamiugong would, it may be anticipated, be readily accorded. 
‘The latter does not derive any advantages from the system of rapine 
which prevails in all his principal rivers. At present while, in many 
laces, his subjects are procuring tabdi at prices of 24 or 3 dollars per 
picul. he pays them rates varying from 7 to JOdollars, Tonovations 
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‘ould of course need to be made gradoally and with prudence 
‘overcome the direct and indirect opposition which might be expected 
from the Malays great temper and firmness would be requisite. But 
‘ith the sincere eoneurrence of the Taningong all dificulties would 
Jn time be overcome, and he would derive so much advantage from 
the inerexsed prosperity of the most laborious lass of his subjects 
that interest. alone would prompt him to continue the good work 
when onee begun. Johore is now the only Malayan country over 
which we have a direct and almost absolute influence, und we derive 
Tittle eredit from the fet that while the small Settlements which we 
ave acquired on its const, Singapore and Malneea, absorb nearly all 
its trade, we have never made the Jeast effort to improve the con 
dition ofits people." What its capabilities ure 1 shall have an oppor= 
tunity of shewing when I enter upon its geography. Tn the niean 
time T hope that the facts contained in this paper may awaken some 
{interest in its nboriginal inhabitants, und that, froin one quarter or 
taother, protection and sympathy, which their ignorance prevents 
‘them from seeking, may eome to them, 

In the course of this paper I have had occasion to compare or con= 
trast the aborigines of the south of the Peninsula with the Malays, 
the Battis and the Dydks. In comparing their tnyguage with that 
of the aboriginal tribes of Sumatra, with the Jayunese, Sundanese, 
Baivean, and Madurese, with the known Dyak lnniguages and the p= 
ceuliar Malay of Borneo, and with the Innguages of the northern 
boundary of this circle, the Peninsalas of Eastern Asin,—where the 
whole originated and where many words are still found in comm 
1 shall have an opportunity of entering into a more eritieal examina- 
ofall the ethnological afinitios of these people than would be suited 
‘to the nature of this paper even if I were already in possession of all 
‘the requisite materials, Here I will only remark that the character 
fof the Binus, the Dyok and the Bétta is essentially the same, and 
nay still be reco gnized in the Malay. 

‘The Binns has less developement of intellect, and less corruption 
‘of the passions. Natural influences are with them greator than'ar= 
tificial. Every individual and every family lives more in the pure 
and fresh presence of natare than of men, Detached in family groups 






























“The success which recently crowned Colonel Buttorworth’s endeavours 
‘to fnduce the Tamungong to send his sons to the Revd. Mr. Keasherry’s 
‘School shews how much might have been accomplished ere now sf all the 
successors of Sir T. 8, Raflles had recognized the improvement of the na~ 
{ives ofthe country, and the advancement of knowledge, as objects. worlty 
of th elfctye aid gorerument, 
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in the forest, Malayan corruption, which would long ago have re~ 
Auced them to its own dye i it could have operated on them in vil- 
lage masses, has found no assailable point. ‘The absoluteness of the 
{influence of the family, and of simple and solitary pursuits, has also 
Prevented the internal growth of vices. ‘There is no outward influ. 
fence to counteract it, Society in its turn contains no institution or 
‘Principle that ean interrupt ts harmony. ‘Their character and habits 
‘afford no room for any disturbance of the equality that reigns through- 
‘out the whole community, Hence there is no appreciable socal 
strife, o ambition. 

‘The Battés and Dyaks have long outgrown the close pressure of 
ature, und agglomerated into social masses in which the passions 
have fermented, and the intellect and imagination been quickened, 
But these social masses have been small; nature has not been driven 
back on all sides as in the plains and slopes of Menanglkabau. Hence 
both the Battd and most of the Dyak still preserve the Binué charace 
ter at bottom ; but, unlike the Bind, they have elaboratod their super= 
stions and their social habits, and have acquired some vicious propensi- 
ties, such as gambling, which the Béttés carry to a mad excess, and 
the unnatural customs of head hunting and man eating, which are only 
amore startling illustrations of the universal truth, that, without rli= 
‘gion like Christianity, which does not stop at precepts and doctrin 
Dut spiritualizes the vory springs of action and fills the soul with the 
divine idea of the world, virtues and vices, and particularly those w! 
are national, may dwell together in harmony. Iti undeniable that the 
Bittés a8 a people havo a greater prevalence of social virtues. than 
most European nations. ‘Truth, honesty, hospitality, benevolence, 
ehasity, absence of privato erimes, co-oxist with cannibalism, 

‘The Binus nature, as we have already hd occasion to notice, is al- 
so very recognizable in the Malays, although the pride and pretension 
‘engrafted upon it by Islamism, the bold and active part which they 
have played in the inodern history of the Archipelago, and the influ 
fence of courts formed on the Mahomedan model, hive obliterated 
auch of its simplicity and all its artlessess, 
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PHYSICAT. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MINTIRA, 


Mhaving failed in my attempt to bring one of the Binad with 
ime to Singapore Lam unable to offer any portraits of them, ‘The 
fall length figures of a man and woman in the accompanying 
lithograph are two of a party of Mintiré from Gunong Bermun 
who lately seitled at Rumbish near Malacco, and were induced 
{o visit me in Singoporo,—probably tho first voyage that any of 
their race have undertaken for many centuries. Ina future paper 
1 shall give some account of the impressions made on them by 
the voyage, and their behaviour whilo in Singapore, as well as 
Several particulars which could not be introduced into the proce 
ding paper. Nos. J, 2, 3, 4, and 5 in the lithograph of eight 
heads are also Mintirds, the two last boing fomales. ‘The remarks res~ 
pecting the Binué physiognomy (ante p.249—252) are, on the whole, 
‘applicable to the Mintieé. ‘Tho full length gures fail in 
justice to the originals. The fave of the woman in particular al~ 
though grave is not dull and sullen. Some of the profiles gi 
4 good idea of the originals, The second is the least success 
fulet 1 is that of the most intelligent of the party. is features 
‘re remarkably well and sharply cut, although the head preserves 
he general Binui characteristics. The forehead is fine, but as 
usual the check bones swell out laterally beyond it, The faces 
of all the Mintir& seem to be formod of two parts separated by a 
Jive across the eyes. ‘The upper is the forehead, rising from a 
hase considerably narrower than the line connecting the xygoma~ 
tic projections. ‘The great bulk of the lower part is horizontally 
‘oblong, the extornal lines having a slight inclination inwards from 
the aygornatic arches to the angles of the lower jaw opposite the 
mouth, aller which they converge towards the chin which forms an 
angle much more obtuse than in the Diduandé Kallang. This form is 
given by the lower jaw not proceeding directly to the ear but form= 























© Whiloit thus rather falls inthe expression, the features aro otherwise 
‘drawn wth yeeal necuracy. With roference o the whole ofthese lithographs 
Vhave to express my best thanks to Mr. Wiber forthe rapidity with which 
hoe drow and lithagraphed them at tho last momont. Af the haste with 
hich they have been produced depreciaes thetr value, he is wot 
le fori 

“FAS the head isa rowarkatile one and very uolike any Malay head Tever 
cbserved, [shall endeavour (> present an wecurate drawing oft boreal. 
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ing an angle below it. ‘The vertical elongation of the upper part 
of the face is a striking feature. If a line be drawn from the 
angle of the lower jaw through the lateral projection of the xy 
gomatic arch to the top of the forehead, the portion above the 
projection greatly exceods that below it, Thus in Pérat's face the 
‘ono is 84 and the other 2} inches, in Tal's face 4 and 25 
inches, while in one of the Biduanda Kallang, Saweng, the pro 
portions are reversed, the upper part being 2 and the lower & 

1. In Noneng the former is 3} and the later 3 in. The nose 
in all is small and slightly turned up, and the mouth large. ‘The 
Inair falls over the shoulders, and, with one of the men, in a profue 
sion of curls. 

Figs. 4 and 8 aro not suficiontly prognathous. 

‘The toes ot tho Mintir& like those of all the tribes of the in= 
terior with which T have any acquaintance, are spreatng, so that 
the foot is very broad anteriourly in proportion to its length, 

‘Other characteristics may be gathered from an inspection of the 
annoxed table p. 305. 














THE ORANG SABIMBA OF THE EXTREMITY OF THE 
MALAY PENINSULA. 


Allusion havig been made in the preceding paper to the ine 
sular tribe: who were recently trausferred from tho island of Battam 
to the southern coast of Johore by the Tamungong, and also to 
the race who frequent the erecks of tho same coasty a short 
comparison of them with the Binus may not be without interest. 

Being desirous of assembling individuals of as many of the 
wild (ribes as possible under one roof, so as to compare them 
carefully with each othor and with the Binus, while my impressions 
of the latlcr remained fresh, the honorable the Governor, with 
his wovted readiness to encourage and aid enquiries of the kind, 
procured mie through the Tamungong a visit from two of the 
Sabimba and four of the Beduandé Kalli 

‘The Sabimba previous to thoir exportation to Johore by the Ta- 
mungong inhobited that portion of the island of Battam which is 
traversed by the stream called the Sungie Sabimba and its feeders. 

‘They are entirely a forest people, having mo ladangs or cultiva- 
tion of any kind, and no boats. ‘They are consequeatly barbar- 
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ous in their condition compared with the Binus, According to 
their own traditions, however, they have not always heen of habits 
so rude, They declare that they are of Malayan race, and give 
the following account of their advent in Battam. ‘Their forefathers 
lived in the land of the Bugis, and were of agricultural and ma~ 
itime habis like other Malays, In the course of a voyage from 
Celebes (0 the westward, a vessel containing a party of them and 
a Rija Bugis, was lost off the coast of Batlim. Some of them 
reached the shore, and, having no means of returning to their 
native country, remained on the island. After a few generations 
their numbers had increased, and they lived in comfort making 
Tadangs, and gradually regaining the condition in which their shi 
wrecked ancestors had lived in their native land, At thi 
stage they unfortunately attracted the notice of pirates and thei 
Kampongs were ravaged. New ladangs and houses were made, 
but again they were visited by pirates, They removed to another 
Tocally, but their morcitess and persevering assailants found then, 
and continued to repeat their atacks every fow years. At Tast when 
Uicir Kampongs were destroyed for the seventh time, they gave 
themselves up fo despair, abandoned their ancient habits, and sought 
safely by wandoring in the forest and restricting themsclves to 
the materials of fool! which it spontancously yields. To prevent 
any longing to return to the comforts of civilization from a 
exposing them to plunder, slavery, or death, the whole tribe mado 
a vow that they should never again form ladangs, live a settled 
lie, or oven eat the domestic fowl, the crowing of the cock having 
sometimes betrayed their dwellings to the pirates. 

‘Whatever be the foundation of this tradition, i expresses their 
present condition, They plant no vegetables of any kind, ut 
use the leaves, roots and fruits which tho forest affords, such as 
the akarkaluna, a, simépo, a. ajas, a Soprio, a. katipé, the untut 
nibong, uw. biyés, u. sirdéng, u. lingkap, the bua tamidak, bs 
Délok, b. tampai, b. mincing, b. péncho, b. kébes, b. ridany b. 
kadumpa, b. riojas, b. méngos ulka,, b. kaladéng, b. péssil, b. 
durian, b. lakup, b. pakalf, b. toré, ‘They eat the flesh of every 
forest animal which they can kill, and when occasionally Drought ia 
contact with more civilized people, shew no objection to auy kind 
of food saye the fowl whieh thoy scrupulously avoid. The wild 
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animals nsed are the hog, palando, koré, lutong, musing, tupéi 
Kubong, bewak, métok, pirgam, Kalongkéng, koko, tiong, puna, the 
oil of snakes, and many kinds of fish. The kijang, rusa, elephant, and 
Dear are not found in Battam, Flesh of all kinds is cooked by the 
‘men, vegetables by the women. They use a Dyak sumpitan which 
is also armed with a spear head after the manner of the musket and 
Dayonet* It is curious that this weapon has been imported for 
‘them from time immemorial, and that they have not acquired the 
act of forming sumpitins of bambus like the Berméns, The Bor 
nnean sumpitan is artiicially bored, 

‘They make rude temporary huts in the forest with the floors on 
the ground, and never remain long at the same spot. 

Before marriage the bridegroom prepares a but of his own to which 
hho carries the bride on the day of marriage from the house of the 
Batin where they are united. 12 histas of white cloth, and 
some siri and pindng are delivered by the bridegroom into the 
Batin’s hands for the bride's parents. 

‘The children of brothers cannot iolormarry, but those of sis 
tors and of a brother and sister may. 

‘When one of the family dies, the body is washed, wrapped in eloth 
and buried in a grave, an excavation being made into one side to 
receive it, Above the grave they place rice, a pot, an axe, a hatchet, 
‘knife, sii and pinang, praying the deceased not to call on them ot 
require anything from them in future, A fire is kindlod at the side. 
‘On the third and seventh days they visit the geave, and after a month 
abandon the house and seek a new locality for their residence. Tho 
goods descend to sons, Adultery is punished by a fine of 4,000 
rattans, seduction of a virgin by being compelled to marry het and 
sive the customary present to her parents, 

‘lieir ancostors were warned in dreams that if the race bathed 
tempests would visit hem, Hence. they abstain as religiously from 
Dathing a8 they do from eating the fowl, ‘The only punishment 
the Malays threaten them with, or ever inflict, is 40 duck 
‘them in water, of which they have so great a horror that they 
say they would prefer being Killed at once, 

Dreams are greatly dreaded, and, if bad, Keep the dreamer 

© They only use the ipoh to poison the darts. They take the bark ofthe 


sree Cwhich is a common one}bruize it, and boil it, tl the juice is of the 
consistence of chandu (op 
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in a state of uneasiness for some days. A Sabimba of old 
reamt that he would be killed by a tiger, and within (wo days his 
dream was fullilled. 

‘The colony at present living towards the head of the Sungie 
‘Timrdu (which falls into the Salat Tomréu or old Strait of 
Singapore opposite the most northerly point of the island) consists 
of 25 men, 30 women, and 15 childrem. They are serfs of the 
‘Tamungong being under a Maloy Jennang who employs them in 
collecting tébdn, dammar, ratans, kayu gharu, ebony, chéndén and 
‘wax. In return he gives them rice, sago, and very rarely a little 
loth, Other Malays are also allowed to carry on a little trado 
by barter with them,” by which means they are supplied with 
axes, hatchels, earthenware, cooking pots, iron pans, salt, chilis, 
and tobacco, 

‘To describe them further would be searcely anything more than 
a succession of negatives. Thus they do not circumelse or in- 
cise, they do not file the teeth, they do not perforate the lobe of 
the ear. They have no religion, no hantus or other supernatu- 
val beings that have names, hardly any medicines, no Poyén 
‘The husband alone assists at births, To aid parturition a decoc~ 
tion of aun Salaso is administered, and they also samboran like 
the Malays. A fire is kindled near the mother to scare away 
‘vil spirits. A decoction of the branch of the Mankurus is. also 
given to the mother. ‘Tho umbilical cord is cut with a sambilu 
‘rotdn (or rattan knife) and kunyet powder applied. On the third 
ay the mother bathes in water mixed witha decoction of the 
déun kaméso followed by an application oflime juice, She then 
resumes her wandering in the jungle ia search of food, her child 
Deing tied closely under her arm with its mouth to the breast. It 
oes not receive @ name till it is afew months old. ‘The children 
‘are never beaten. 

T have only seen two individuals of the race. One is an old man 
‘and the other a middle aged woman. Both are at once seen to be= 
Jong toa different race from the Binua, ‘The head in particular is 
auch larger, and formed on a different type. ‘The face is very long, 
arising from the length and inclination of the lower jaws. The lips 























* Except tntabn, which they cannot dispose of (o others under pain 
of ducking. 
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are firm but thick, ‘The jaws a litle prognathous, but the firmness 
‘of the lips diminishes the effect. When viewed in profile the fea 
(tres seem to be arranged on a curve.* ‘The man has a beard of 
straggling and coarse white hairs, which is stronger than that whi 
Malays generally possess who allow the beard to grow. Each 
shoulder has a band of similar hair, but that upon his person gene 
rally is not remarkable. 

Hiis shoulders are narrow and arms fleshless, approaching. in 
his respect to tho Australians. The woman's face is very broad 
‘across the cheek bones, so as to presett the most Mangolian of 
all the heads. 

Both individuals at first seemed without ideas, and averse to 
‘conversation. ‘The man when queitioned answered, and to acertain 
extent overcame his reserve, In the evening of the second day 
the became very loquacious under tho influence of a glass of 
cherry brandy, and has since boon communicative. The woman 
sits with her eyes fixed on the ground, and her face wearing an 
expression of hopeless stupidity. No smile, no glancs or mo= 
tion betraying the presence of thought or feeling, has once lighted 
up her settled look of dulness. Her person is loaded with Gabby 
fat, and clothed from the waist to the knees with a dirty sarong. 
A-rag scantily covers her bosom, The curved gitlé Uibin handle 
‘of a pliréng, which projects above the folds of het sarong tells the 
‘occupation from which the poor woman has beén summoned. 

[reserve my remarks on the language of this tribe and of the 


Beduandé. Kéllang. 




















‘THE BIDUANDA KALLANG OF THE RIVER PULAT IN 
JOHORE. 

‘The Pulét lies farthest to the west of all the rivers that fall id» 

to the Steits of Singapore from the Peninsula. It derives some geo 


‘graphical interest from its rising in Gunong Pulély the most south 
erly mountain, and having its embouchure near Ténjong Bouro the 


‘most southerly point, of As 








+ fa he thoraph (poe No, 8) which iver goodin oer resents, 
ae ata ta et tn te pura cae 0 hgh and he 
ibe ar othe ace not stleaty prominent 
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Beloro the British obtained possession of Singapore, the Killing, 
which may be said to bound the present suburbs on the east, was 
‘the immemorial haunt of a small tribe who lived in boats, but avoid 
ed the sea. Upon the cession of Singapore, they were removed 
Dy the Tamungong to the Puldi where they have remained ever 
since, They formerly consisted of about 100 families, occupying as 
‘many boats, but the ravages of the small Pox have reduced the num 
ber to eight. ‘They are fishermen and foresters, dividing their time 
Detween the two pursuits, They have small fishing stakes near the 
‘mouth of the river, which some of them visit in the morning. But 
hey have so much dread of the sea that they donot venture to quit 
the river, and constantly proceoit towards the interiour before 
ight. Whon a strong broeze rises thoy drag theie boats a shore, 
They never make huis, ‘They collect forest produce for one of the 
‘Tamingong’s Malays who has charge of thom. ‘They have a bo- 
‘mo or physician who sings to summon the hantus to give them 
medicine, 

They do not cultivate any plants, their ancestors having made 
Yow for the race against forming Middngs, and they believe that it 
ay of then were to break it death would be the consequence. 

At child birth the mother drinks a decoction of the aves of the 
‘kau that have falten from tho trees and float on the water, and 
‘the child a litle of the expressed juice of the budth Adluna. For 
any swolling they bruize Yoaves of the déro and rub thom over 
‘the part swollen, Cuts or wounds they rub with the juice of the 
akar 16lé wrdt. For pain in the bowels they use ginger. For 
Ihead ache, they drink the juice of the Adyu képitlu daytn. 

Previous to marriage the bridegroom provides himself with a 
oat of his own. 

Gorpses are wrapped in mats and buried. Upon the grave thoy 
place a cup of woman's milk, one of rice and one of water, and 
centreat the deceased not to seek anything more from them. 

Polygamy and adultery ate unknown, —Widowers and widows 
lo not marry a second time. 

Persons of the same family cannot intermarry however remote 
the degree. But the traces of relationship must soon be lost. 

Specimens of the rude chants will bo given in speaking of the 
language. 
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Two of the men, Sawéng and Séngo, (Ag. 6 is the profile’ of 
Sawéng) have very remarkable heads which depart. greatly from 
the Binué, Mintiré and Malay. The forehead is broader than the 
cheek bones, $0 as to give the face in front something ofthe shape 
of pear. But in contrast with this unusual breadth is its extreme 
narrowness, the hair approaching to within less than 2 inches of 
the eyebrows.* ‘The second remarkable characteristic consists in the 
‘entire absence of the prognathous form. The lower jaw indeed 
‘advances well so as to form a rathor sharp chin, but instead of the 
‘upper jaw advancing, the whole face from the chin to the base of the 
brow appears as if it were Matened, so that when viewed in profile 
all the features seem to be placed on a straight line from which the 
prominent parts rise very slightly. The lips are comparatively thin, 
firm and not open, and the mouth small, presenting a great contrast 
{0 the gross, loose lips of the Mintiré. The under lip is slightly 
thrust out or pouting, The whole mouth instead of being seosu~ 
al has a singular expression of good temper and even of sc 
renily and sweetness, The eyebrows are horizontal so as to forin 
Parts of a straight line, The upper part of the body deviates no 
Jess strikingly from the ordinary Binua standard, the shoulders being 
wide and the waist comparatively narrow. ‘The smallness of the 
hhead in proportion’ to the width of the shoulders is one of the 
marked peculiarities of tho figures. ‘The faco in its peculiar atness 
resombles the profile of a Siamese in the plate of eight national por~ 
trails contained in the second yolumne of Mr. Grawfued's Embassy 
to Siam and Cochin China, and the extent to which the hair ad- 
vances on the forehead is another Siamese characteristic. The brow 
however is not a slight curve as in the profile of the Siamese, 
Dut advances from the face at a sharp angle. ‘The line of the lower 
jaw also instead of extending back in a horizontal line and then 
ig nearly ata right angle to the ear, proceeds ia a direct slightly 
curved lin to the ear as ia the second profile in Mr. Crawfusd’s plate, 
that of « Chong. 

Another of the Biduanda Kallang, Nanéng, (a remarkably strong 
Douilt and powerful man) has the pyramidal or lozenge face in per~ 
fection, the cheek bones being more prominent than ia most Binwa. 
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‘Me differs from them and the Mintié in the absence of the prog 
nathous form of the lower part of the face, in its being deeper, 
and in the angle of the chin, or that formed by lines drawn from 
it to the outward extremities of the cheek bones, being much more 
‘acute, This arises from the greater length of the lower jaw and its 
proceeding directly in a sloping or slightly curved line from the ear 
to the chin, ‘The general character of his face is between the Ma~ 
lay and Siamese, but perhaps nearer the latter. The expression is 
‘much more Siamese than Malay. 

All the faces are less lively, but at the same time less indolent, 
‘than those of the Mintiré, the general expression quiet, contented, 
pleasant, non-obtrusive, and for the rest blank. The outlines are 
less rounded, the skin harsher, and the eye more dull, The features 
of Séwéng and Séngo have a pinched or compressed look, I ne~ 
ver saw any Malay who resembled them, 

The feet of tho Kélling aro straighter and narrower than the 
Binui, and the toes paralcl instead of spreading. 
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‘This race aro closely allied to the Biduanda Kélléng, (both indeed 
appear to be branches of one tribe, the aborigines of Singapore, 
‘and Doth derive thoir names from Singapore rivers) but though, 
like them they do not venture to sea, they are not confined to one 
river, but frequent most of tho rivers and ereeks of Johove that have 
heir mouths in the old Strait and in the wide estuary of the Jo~ 
hhore River, I have never examined then closely. The following 
‘extract from my Journal relates to a small party which I encounter 
ced last year in the course of a geological exploration of the Johore 
‘estuary and will convey some idea of the singularly secluded lives 
‘weich many of them lead, Others are less solitary and barbarous. 
T now palled across tothe south eastern comer of the estuary 
‘and entered a broad winding creck called Tras Bai. For some 
time nothing is visible beyond the mangrove walls of the reaches 
Which expand or contract as we proceed. As we went deeper 
and deeper into this lonely creck, the feeling of its wildness and 
seclusion geew stronger. At Tanjong Biaye we had left the last 
trace of cultivation behind, and the uniformity of the winding shores 
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fof the creck, the smoothness of its water, the stillness that prevail~ 
‘ed, the absolute want of al living things and all signs and sounds of 
life, and the impression that from its situation it was not frequer 

ted by boats, gave to ita character of the most perfect solitude, 
‘Whilst enjoying the full influence ofthis character, a bend of the creek 
‘suddenly broke the spell by disclosing another reach in which were 
two boats. Tt-was soon renewed and redoubled as we neared them 
and the steersman declared they were wild men, and eautioned us 
{0 avoid doing anything to frighten them. ‘They were ft accompa~ 
‘iments of such a scene, When they saw us they paddled hastily to 
the side and apparently sought {0 screen themselves from viow by the 
‘mangroves, but we were t00 close upon them to admit of their doing 
50, As the evening was falling and I was desirous of reaching the 
foot of Gunong Bait by daylight, we did not stop, and J had there 
fore no opportunity of examining or conversing with them. ‘Their 
appearance however is too wild and remarkable to require more than 
‘a moment's Took to impress itself on the mind. One expression 
‘was strongly stamped on their countenances, that of a dull blank 
stupidity almost idiotical in its excess animated for the time by the 
startled and frightened look with which they gazed at us. ‘Thee 
hair hung over their shoulders in a tangled mass of a dry dirty 
rred, In each boat, a woman naked to below the waist, held the helm 
oar, and aman paddled, There were also two lads ; and the samo 
idiotical expression was s0 deeply stamped on the face of each, 
6 at once to reveal a life so miserably contracted as to exclude 
fall that social oxpansiveness of individual nature which produces 
fa free growth of mind and a wide range of ideas. Compared 
‘with these wild denizens of loneiy erecks my unlettered and igno- 
rant Malays and Béwiins assumed a high rank in the scale of hu- 
‘manity. ‘The contrast between them and the Malay in particu~ 
Jar, a mative of Johore like themselves, was so marked as to ren- 
dor it in a high degree difficult to account for the difference if 
Doth are of the same stock. ‘The Malay bold, sociable, talkative, 
intelligent, and even possessing a certain peculiar refinement and 
sense of honour. The orang utan, although speaking the same lan 
‘guage, idiotially stupid and in habits liker wild animals.than men, 
shunning all intercourse that can possibly be avoided with the 
rest of mankind, and apparently faving wo social feeling amongst 
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themselves save that which serves to keep the family together. 





Since the above papers were sent to press my friend Mr. Thom- 
son has come in from the Old Strait, where he met several of 
the oréng Sletar and orfing Sabimbé, Some of the results of 
observations, I am happy 0 be able to promise, will be given in 
8 supplementary number, and the ywill be illustrated by lithographs 
of several heads, 
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cain Amparo of da maarrament conained na ftening to 
shee many facts which could not have been expressed 30 conctely 
‘in the reo precoding papers. 
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‘THE SUPERSTITIONS OF THE MINTIRA, 
Witt SOM ADDITIONAL REMARKS ON THEIR cUSTOMS, &¢. 


[All diseases are caused either by spirits of by the spells of med, 
“Amongst the spirits of disease—Héntu Pinydkit,—the most power- 
ful are the Héntu Hamoran, Hintu Bara Sitip snd Hintu Béra 
‘Terkilir, These Hintus cause the greatest mortality, The Héntw 
‘Katumbohan (spirit of the small pox) is held in such dread that the 
Mintird evince a repuguance to wiention its name, ‘The Héntu 
‘Kambong haunts the abodes of men to aflict them with pains in the 
belly and head, ‘The Pindkit Pundn (Malay Kamprodn) causes pains 
and accidents to persons who bave had a desire to eat of any parti- 
‘eular article of food, and have not been ableto get it, The Hdntu Sa- 
duro, or Hunter Spirit, dwells in lakes and pools in rivers. Hisbody 
a black, and he had three dogs named Sokom, or Black-mouth. 
‘When one of them panies a hut, the inmates make x great noise by 
Deating pieces of wood Se. to frighten him away, and the children 
are caught up and held tightly by the older people.* The Hénta St+ 
Duro chases men in the forest by his dogs, and, if they are run down, 
the drinks their blood. At the upper extremity “ulw) of every streant 
dwells the Héntw Ting. In the ground lives the Héntu Kaméng 
‘who eauses infammation and swellings in the hands and feet, so as to 
deprive his vietims of the power of locomotion. The Héntu Don- 
dong resides ia caves and crevices in rocks. He kills dogs and wild 
hogs with the sumpitan, and drinks their blood. The Hdntu Penyd- 
din ion water demon, with the head of a dog and the mouth of an al- 
Tigator. He sucks blood from the thumbs and big toes of men, and 
death ensues. When he leaves his wetery abode, he wanders shout 
incessantly in search of food, until satiated, when he returns home. 
‘The Héntu Kéyu (wood demons) frequent every species of tree, and 
affct men with diseases. Some trees are noted for the malignity of 
‘their demons, ‘The Héatu Dégo haunts graves, and assumes the 


‘But with them Sokom is preceded 
rx it is seen meara house as auch 





= The Malays have a similar bel 
byabird named Bécédérs. When’ 
‘noise as possible is mage. 
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forms of deer. When any one passes, he calls them. When a per 
son is wounded, the Héntu Péré fastens on the wound and sucks the 
blood. ‘This isthe cause of the biood flowing. Amongst the other 
Ihintus are the Hintu Chikd (who produces more excruciating pains 
In the abdomen than the Héntu Kambong) the Héntu Jimot, Han 
tu Suldr, and Hénte Steen, ‘To enumerate the remainder of the 
‘Wéutus would be merely to convert the name of every species of di- 
sease known to the Mintiré into a proper ove. If any new disease 
appeared, it would be ascribed to a Hénta bearing the same name. 

‘The Poysngs and a few others only have the power of afficting and 
Aestroying men by spells. ‘These are of various kinds, operating in dif- 
erent ways, and rapidly or slowly. ‘The most noted isthe tuju.* ‘The 
Popdng takes a litle Ulin sdmbéng, or wax that has been found in 
‘A nest which the bees themselves have sbandoned. Over this he 
‘utters a spell, and waite his opportunity to menuj, because to en- 
sure its success he must not only be able to see the victim, however 
distant, but there must be a strong: wind blowing in the direction of 
his residence. When such a wind rises, the Poydng talees the wax, 
places « vesscl of water, with a lighted candle or two, betore him, 
‘mutters an incantation and fixes his eyes intently onthe water. If 
hho can soe the image of the vietin distinctly in the water, he throws 
the wax into the ar, and the wind instantaneously transports it to the 
victim, who feels as if be were struck by something. Sickness fol- 
lows, which is either prolonged or induces speedy death, accor ding 
to the exigency of the spell. 

‘But it is not upon every one that the spell will operate. Many 
persons by supernatural skill, or by counter spells or charms, 
surround themselves with an invisible fence or wall, which not only 
renders the spell inoperative, but even prevents the Poyéng from see- 
Ing their image in the water. The use of invocations and charms to 
avert evils and evil powers, natural and supernatural, to counteract in- 
cantations, to inflict maladies and calamities, and to excite love and 
regard, is common. The first consist in genera of pend nding, call- 





* Toje, menu, literally, C0 point, 
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eilby the Malays dod pendinding prayers or invocations of defence,* 
(Geom dinding, a wall) which must be repeated seven times at sun 
rise, and seven times at sun set. ‘The following are examples of 
pendinding used for protection against the malefcence of enemies. 


ENDINDING. 


Hong keichula katambo bist kanduri Hing Vin Kaun katangélan 
feu ti’dinding bate én Daring dedinding bunt tisrip Dértérdy tntop 
fingin silagort kan liwanku santé sibutdidélam gantong klém abut 
anité oring miningo dk déting kim kébut plimun sku mtfincn 
siklion muso sitewku Iawénken guru sid tarun berdod dk mingini 
ean dod plimun sian mati muso sitrukan lawinnku (1) 





PRNDINDING, 


Heh plsamin namin bist sku dim dim Keindéng, mtlkat su- 
iis dikfriku dieu dim dim kandong kanding mileikat eablis dix 








(1) iwvocars0w oF THE INWALLED, 

Hong! horn, frou shoot, an offering of the wise tothe forestin so- 
iude-t Tam not walled with stone, I roche walled by the Barth 
any face downwards ; cover me Salagor{ wind from my enemies 





‘The. proper meaning is probably “the Invocation of him whois walled 







in. 
“f With alt the assist 
native ‘scholars, Fam unable to giv 
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yan invocal 
‘Bismillah inthe modern ot modifiod ones. Its deamod a very unballow = 
ed word, of great power, and $0 pana, (hot), that if any man uses a Hong, 
favocation Unres, Cmes nothing that he undertakes for himself will succeedy 








rable, able to act 0 
ble to help himselt. Ie appears tobe considered as a recognition ofan Ks 
‘ence of First Principle beyond God, and an appeal to t for power which 
{God has not granted fo man. It is used in Javanese invocations, and a 
to mean Embryo of Being, Primeval Essence, s0 that Six 
fecture that isthe Hinda Om (Aum) 18 probably correcto— 
tory of Javapend yol. p. 369. 
‘Kacliula. "Chula (instead of andok) is the name given to hard horns 
‘or hornclike parts of animals, believed i possess magical or medicinal pro 
Denies, Jang limu [imu] katutan katungalan. ‘The Malays eunnot afc 
ny defilte meaning to the rst two lines. Instead of tie rendering given 
‘Abdo better one would pertiaps be [magical] scionce for protection when 
‘tone in the forest, -or Wo make the olferer aloue as when surrounded BY & 
forest. 
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tnd ko dle diém déldm kandéng méleikat sablés dibléking Skea, lea 
idm didélém kandéng méleikat sblés diadapan ko terniéié Méhamad 
‘mangkél eu ternis(é bulén bintang mathieijfkalan tid tir ku 
‘pun tid ternlifd den terisis bom dan lingit mengkal ékca pun tern 
Skid tid ternidié bomi dan Lingit dla pun tidé ternidté terniaié 
siyat didelém kubor mengkél éku pan ternidié birkat dekabul kan 
dog guruku képédé dieu Kabulkan Mahamad kabulkan baginda rasul 
Allah miki Kabul lea meméket doa sérfbu nid tidalé dla terniété 
sd fang berntéwsdistés dunia int. (2) 





Charms to gain the affection or good will of the person charmed 
are much used. These are termed Pengdseh (by the Malays dod 
pengésch from kdseh, love, affection.) ‘The following is a specimen, 

reveasen, 

Minin iu sidéyong déyong, flea tung depénchur, flea tigé cu 


‘Tear off the husk within. Hang a thick mist before the eyes of him 
‘ho looks at me, Come thick mist, the concealer, and render me 
Invisible to all enemies, opponent and assailants, ‘True holy ine 
structor descend, and pray that I may touch, by the invocation of in- 
sibility, all the eyes of my enemies, opponents and assailants, 

(2) trvocartox o rue rewattxn. 

Heh Pisamin which art named Iron. 1 dwell within a fence of 
Angels, eleven on my left. I dwell within a fence of Angels, eleven 
on my right, I dwell within a fence of Angels, eleven behind me, 
‘T dwell within a fence of Angels, eleven before me. If Mahamad 
be oppressed, then will T be oppressed. If the sun, moon and 
‘stars be not oppressed, neither shall I be oppressed. And if the 
‘arth and heavens be oppressed then shall I he oppressed. If the 
‘arth and heaven be not oppressed, neither shall I be oppressed. 
Ue the dead bodies in the grave be oppressed, I also will be oppress- 
ed. Blessing to me through the reception of the prayer of my reli- 
sious instructor. Receive it, Mahamad! receive it, royal prophet of 
God! and grant that I may wear a prayer of a thousand lives, that I 
‘may not he oppressed by all that breathe upon this world, 
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sepirt{péyong, aku berjélén 1ébch dee dnd seg ménust, berks ku 
memékes pengéseh, hibis leith segéls minusis fog kk dud berjé- 
rf Timé, ustkén antird ménusté selénglan rumput rénting kéyu ké- 
‘yan bomi dan léngit tundo kiseh sé6d4 tundo sdying tundo gimic 
él sku jugs. (3) 





‘The Piménis (from minis, sweet) renders the person using it ui- 
versally agreeable. 
PIMANTS. 

Pucho plménis, déun piménis, du ttas simbil bert, dudu pan 
aku terldlu ménis, berdiré pun aku terldla ménfs, ménis dipindéing 
segéldé ménustd berkélt dud berjérflimé sepirtf bilan dangan. mitae 
‘hér, terlalu ménfs memandang chéyii mul aku, birkeat aku méket 
dod pfmanis néi chiyfa manis df muki éku. (4) 





‘The Panundo procures submission from others. 
PANUNDO. 


Péku rondo, pike vindé, dk litté diddlam sibf, leu dudu dation 





(3) Prayer vox Love. 

Oil I stir and stir. T pour it out, I stand erect like an umbrel- 

Ja, Talk greater than the sons of all mankind. Blesing on me, using 

the prayer of love! Love [me] entirely all mankind who have two 

feet and are five fingered. Speak not of men, whilst grass, twigs 

tnd frees of the earth and heaven bow in love, Let all bow in affection, 
bow in love, towards me, 





(4) maven von swantwnss, 


Sweet shoots, sweet leaves, I cut, running the while. Siting 
[may] I [be] exceedingly sweet. Standing: (may] I [be] exceeding 
ly sweet, Sweet inthe sight ofall mankind, two-footed and five-fin- 
gered, a5 the moon and sun. Exeeedingly sweet to be soen [be] 
the lustre of my faco. Grant that I, using the prayer of sweetness, a 
sweet lustre may rise over my fuce, 
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oring fing bénfé, aku jugé mintiré fing Ubbéh résul Allah, melékne 
ean lca simbiléh mingmé méma, éku dada segélé ménusfé {ing ber- 
aniéwé dbés tundo, tandokan Alléh, tundokan Mohamad, ditundokan 
Daginds rusol Allsh, birkét él memékei doé pinundo lu nundo 
segilé ménusté, berkéki dud bérjéri Iimé, kébulkan Allah, kébulkan 
‘Mahamad, Lébulkan bégindé rasul AUsh, kabulkan éku meméket doa 
pinundo leu memédép téntong berjiwé segilé manusié berkiik dud 
Derjrt limé. (5) 





‘The Chucha eauses enemies to lose their strength and be humilis 
ated, 

convena. 
Siluso pidding sist 
Siligh baiting suléséh, 
Mints tutop héti fing gusir 
Minté bukit hath fing Kesih 
Ajé Ge fehé bent 
‘And Idling tumbo delimbé, 
Ala jehét dl depyjt 
‘Alu sélih dia disumbéh 
Usdkan samantéré manuslé 
Berkéki dud berjéi lima 





JECTION OF OTHERS. 





(6) raven yor THE 


A mil, alow nail I place in a siti [When] I sit amongst 
smany men (may) I be amongst the greatest, prophet of God! Grant 
me the fortune to cut that which is called Mamu. When I sit, may 
‘ll mankind who breathe wholly bow. Make them bow, God! Make 
them bow, Mohamad. Make them bow, royal prophet of God! Grant 
that T, by using the prayer of obeisance, may bow down all men, two 
footed, five fingered. Grant it, God. Grant it, Mohamad. Grant it, 
royal prophet of God. Grant that I, using the prayer of obeisance, 
aay stand before the living points of all mankind two footed, five fine 
gered, 

‘Aund of handkerchiet 
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Sidangkan g6j¢ putih 

Gia bling shbring lint 

Songsing bulu songsing géding. 

Songstng bulef songsing kiki 

Songeing téngan songsing urat 

Songsing déging songsing diré 

‘Tundo minfumbé killngking kéki Kirfku, 
‘Mints aku terkiling turun dipanjuru liwing 
And ngang dijong bulo 

Aku jolo dangan timiéng 

Mitghari terkilék dikining ku 

Simut perising dibibir éku 

Chuché Allsh chuché Méhamad 

Chuché bagindé rasul Allah, (6) 








(6) awvocatton ror Anasixe. 


Siluso phdéng sist. 
‘Throw a sulésch branch, 

‘May the heart that is angry be shut. 

May the heart that is kind be opened, 

Ajé 66 éché bohé. 

A young lalang springs up in the moist ground. 

11am wieked, T am applauded. 

T do wrong, I am reverenced. 

Why say amongst mankind, 

Two footed, five toed, 

‘Whilst even the white elephant, 

‘The streaked elephant beyond the sea, 

Reverses its hair, reverses its tusks, 

Reverses its trunk, reverses its feet, 

Reverses its front legs, reverses its veins, 

Reverses its flesh, reverses its blood, 

Bows down reverentally to the litle toe of my lett foot. 
‘My oil pressed out rans down at the side of the doors 


814 ore supenstirroys oF THE sITMA, 
‘The Pemata Lids is a prayer for rendering enemies specchiless, 
PEMATA LIDA, 

ining kring pining kotet 
‘Dibilé dik gj 
‘Daré jintong dca konchi tuingnié dh pits pati 
‘Heh Allah H&h Mahamad Héh Bagind rasul Aléh 
‘Minti kébulkan dos pemsté Hid 
‘Alu métékan lidé muso sitra Liwnkut 
‘Liméh énkéa Krésla aku 
La illdhéSalldh berkat aka memékes dof pemété lida. (7) 





‘The Pebinehi (from binchi, hatred,) is used to excite hatred in the 
‘object of affection towards a rial. 





‘The young ngdng* is on the end of the bambu, 
I strike it with n sumpitan, 

‘The sun is lite up on my eyebrows. 

‘The wares (of the sea] roll an my tongue. 
‘The ants follow [exch other] on my lips. 
Abuse, God! abase,-Mahamad ! 

Abuse, royal prophet of God ! 


(7) txvocatton oF THz ToxGUR-BREAKER, 


‘Dry betelnut, dried up betelnut, 

‘Cut by the foot of an elephant. 

His hearts blood I lock, his bones T break, break. 

‘Heh God! Heh Mahomed! Heh royal prophet of God ! 

‘May the prayer for breaking of the tongue be granted 

‘That I may break the tongues of enemies, foes and assailants. 

‘Be you soft, be I hard. 

La illéhhé fl Allah ! bless my use of the prayer of the tongue 
breaker. 


* ‘This bird frequents the upper branches of the highest trees, ands pro- 
‘ably in general beyond the reach of tre sumppitan, 
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vanrxcut. 


Pucho pebinchi déun pebanchi Glu rintas tujo ténkeh tujo 1é ska 
siinting tujo Keli dieu megunting héti éné sing sino tu, dnkau mo~ 
manding siéno fta bagiméng éngkan memandéng hébu, bagiména én 
eau memindéng pfyé, dudu Snkau binchf, tidor énkau binchi, ber}t« 
Kin dnkan binehi, mékin Snkan binch{, méndi dngkuu binehf, minum 
‘ankau binch, kormeimet béyéng siding sidno ftu, sampet tigé hist pus 
‘tus binch{ dnkau melihat péds sino fta, memandéng du sx’orang ter= 
Mimpau ménis Digi dngkau memandng ing berchsig muka aku dud 
las hari turun métchért sma turan sméngat énksu mdf météhirt 
shina néi sménget sino ftu. (8) 


vunixent, 


Pucho beruwing ruwéng disiling Aun pebinché {man pujo béwa 
poling héti didalim terlalu binoht énkfu berdis{binehtkan sidno (tu, 
Anke berjélén binchikan siéno ftw, éakkau tidor binchtkan sino fta, 
uoGkan samantéré ménusié sidingkan romput rénting kyu kéyén 
igi habis binchfkan manding siéno fta, turun chihié pds mula eu 
Jikéldu berchahié mélam berchéhié muké sidno {tu jekdlan tieds 
berchéhié mélam tiéda berchéhié muke sino ftu éku turunkan mie 
‘nif peménis cu néikan dod pebinchi binchtkan sogala umét segala 





(8) wvocation 70 xorrn marnED. 


Shoots of the Hate plant, leaves of the Hate plant, I pluck seven 
stalks, seven leaves, T cut them seven times, and cut the heart of 
(the son of such an one.)* Look on that person as you look upon ashes, 
1s you look upon a swamp. Sitting, hate! Sleeping, hate ! Walking, 
hate! Eating, hate! Bathing, hate! Drinking, hate! Come, sha- 
dow of (such an one.) Until three days are passe, hate to look on 
(ouch an one.) Look on me alone as surpassingly sweet, as if you saw 
that which shone brightly on my fuse. ‘Twelve days, when the sun 
escends, let your spirit descend together with it, when the sun 
‘ses, let the spirit of (such an one) rise together with it. 


* Here the name ofthe person against who m the doa is directed is men= 
tioned, when using it, 
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‘manusié turunlé peménis siéno itu néi dos pebinchi dimukc siéno ita 
‘Mébés bineht sikilién fang berniswé memanding muks siéno itu me- 
ningér swéri siéno ftw. (9) 





‘The Tinkal consist in spoken spells or charms, or in amulets oF 
talismans. 

‘The following specimens are of the first class. 

TANKAL TIKAS 6424. 
(A spell used when about to attack an elephant.) 

‘Hong ! gampéh béai, gampsh ath chimérong, dih chimukar, sibé 
Kis, ibd kind, du membuing béat gampth gAjé mengugnot géjé 
mengubing, mengubing distbring dénéu, prio mendide blangé men- 
Aide sabring tinjong, sibé Kir, sibs Kiinén sibé. kumbing bédi néné, 
‘du melepiskan joi tingén, (10) 

TANKAL TIRAM AJA, 

Ting néoé apd dieu ting aku kapidé néné, bén flu béu yer 

‘bd flew bau dun, béu dk béa tind, bén dieu bd néné, béu dla baw 





(9) sxvocartow 0 xxcrrs marnn 


Shoots of Beruwang intermix with leaves of the Hate-plant. By 
faith and sacrifice carry away the heart within with excessive hatred, 
When you stand, hate (such an one.) When you wall hate (such 
none.) When you sleep, hate (such an one.) Speak not of man- 
Kind, while even grass, twigs, and trees altogether hate to look on 
(such an one.) Descend brightness on my face. If the night brigh 
ten, then shall the face of (such an one) brighten. If the night do not 
Ivighten, the face of (such an one) shall not brighten. I cause to dese 
‘eend the oil of sweetness. 1 cause to rise the invocation af hatred, 
Hate! all people, all mankind. 
Descend ! sweetness of (such an one.) 
‘Rise! prayer of hatred on the face of (such an one.) 
Hate entirely, al that breathe! to look on the face af (such an one,) 
to hear the voiee of such an one. 
(10) Hong! quake, ghost, quake, I wish to cast down, I wish to 
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kubéng, santap simpolan pining’ ku méntong hidong néné, kéki ti’ 
‘énkét kaki brét téngnn ditéting tingan brét bégi digéntong btu bi- 
i, bégi digéntong tampéyun, bergré bétu, simé berget téngan néné, 
berg sémé bergré tali prut niémbut jari tingan chuchit néné. (11) 





‘The following is a ténkdl or charm to allay storms, 


TANKAL RmUT, 





Rambong per-rango’on bitong gija meniut gijé mengobing 
sgobiing sabring Iéut sid Kiri sid kindn, akxt kimbing ribut. (12) 








On entering the forest the following tinkal is repeates 
Sibi Kirt sibG Kinin sega muso sitru Lawinkw aint bung: pane 
Aéngan padé aku, aku berlin sa'orang jus. (13) 








strike. Go tothe left. Goto the right. cast out the glost, quake. 
‘The elephant murmurs. ‘The elephant wallows on the opposite side 
fof the lake. ‘The pot boils, the pan boils, on the opposite side of the 
point. Go to the left, go to the right, go to the water vessel, ghost 
of grand father," I let loose the fingers of my hand, 

(11) My grandfather's to me, mine to my geandfather; my smelt, 
smell of water’; my smell, smell of leaf; my smell, smell of enrth ; my 
‘smell, smell of grandfather; my smell, smell of mud 5 eating pinang 
mixture, I shut grandfather's nose ; hind foot do not raise, hind foot is 
heavy ; fore foot do not raise, fore foot is heavy as if there was hung 
‘split stone, as if « water jar were hung 5 move stone, with It move 
fore feet of grandfather; move together; move entrails; receive the 
fingers and hand of grandchild, grandfather, P 

(12) Rambong perrango’on batong 5 the elephant gathers in, the 
clophant wallowing, wallowing on the opposite side of the seas go to 
the right, go to the left; I break the huericane. 

(13) Go to tho left, go to the right, all my enemies, opponents 
and assailants, May your regards be cast aside from me. May f 
walk alone, 














‘The elephant, to wit. 
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Spells and charms are not however Iimited in their power to men, 
‘animals, and the forees of mstare. Een the demons themselves are 
‘subject to them. For protection against the Hiéntu Séburu, the fol- 
lowing charm is repeated. 

‘Apé nfm énkeéa énjing Sokom nimé énkn dang itm némma tue 
Thanko éyer fina tuénko riddéng néma tuénko utén pos pigi énkia 
poling bawéi éajingkn paling, épé dibura sink tds bébi dé rust 
itatup lobéng idong kbs idong suda ku dof béu ka béwa angin 
‘tu. (14) 





‘The Héntu kapiéin and Héntu Kimbong are exorcised by the fole 
Jowing spells. 


TANKAL KAPTELU. 


Hong pitt muld pidla terbing jdbut biluntok bila téwér dex 
membuéng tdwir piéla dikapélé Gu membuing dictés Ikspdlé iling 
pidla mint busing didtis kiss. (15) 

TANKAL KAMBONG, 


Hong jiwé mulé jiwé ji sheitan suda dku twar jlw& tomping 
sudé ku tiwie jlwd ting sud ékeu thwér dea membudng jiwé kras 
sindngut Gnkaulé smdngat jiwé bingket bunker sogalé jiwa dation 
‘prut délam badan terbit Ianchéng lca meméling segalé jiws. (16) 

(14) What is your name, dog? Sokom is your name, black dog. 
‘Your master’s name is Water. Your master’s name is Riddang.* 
Your master’s name is Forest. Begone, go you away, take your dog 
sway. What do you hunt here? There arenohogs,nodeer. ‘The 
nostrils are shut, the smell of your nose I have charmed. My smell 
the wind carries away. 

(15) Hong ! fever, primitive fever, fy away, be plucked out, un 
charmed biluntok. I cast a charm for fever on your head. 1 throw 
it upon your head. Lose the fever. May it be thrown away above 
‘your head. 

(16) First essential life! primitive life! the devil's life have I 

+ Thename ofa tree, 
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Anmulets are much used. ‘They are formed of pieces of linyit, bin 
16, and other substances strung on a shred of terap bark, and bound 
round the neck, wrists or waist. ‘They are preservatives against de~ 
mons, bad winds, and generally against all evs, 

‘There are spells for rendering the person who uses them invulner- 
able, but the fortunate possessors are careful not to impart them to 
‘others, ‘There are several invulnerable men at present amongst the 
‘Mintiré, as Lid¢ at Simanjéh, Pré at Brindng, Hambdéng at Lobo, 
Bétin ot Kling, Tonggdng xt Simantén, Pdnghulu at Jibs, Kakd 
and M2mpis at Pangéwal. 

WISHING PLACES. 

‘There is a famous Wishing-Rock in Kling called Batu Tré, to 
Which the Mintiré have, from time immemorial, been in the habit of 
resorting. A person going there must not carry fire with him, 
because, if spark should fall upon the rock, it would immediately 
take fre and be consumed. 

On the rock grows tho flower Chinkirt, which is not found else 
where, and ‘ean only be gathered by women, Whoever possesses 
coven a litte of this flower acquires great power. Ifa woman, she is 
followed by men, and if a man, by women. It is kept in a pleco of 
‘small bambu, and placed in the ear, or fastened bya string round the 
waist, If any person wishes to obtain a portion he must sleep with 
‘tho woman who has it, and take it by stealth. In the morning: he 
‘ust place 8 or 10 silver rings upon her fingers. When she awakes 
and sees the rings, she knows that she cannot recover the Chingkwi. 
If the flower be caried to sea, its virtue is lost, It is much sought 
by the Malays, who are greatly addicted to the use of aphro 
charms and substances, 

‘There is a Wishing Place on the summit of Gunong Bermun, 
which is much resorted to by the surrounding Minti, Other moun- 











charmed. The life that lodges have I charmed. ‘The life that is 
affected have I charmed. 1 ast out the hard (evil) life. Let your 
spirit, the spirit of your life, rise and be lifted up, all the Tife in your 
belly, in your body, spring up, be drawn out, I replace all your life 
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tain summits are also wishing places, because each has its good spirit. 
‘When a person goes to a wishing place, he carries with him two 
white fowls, and all the different articles of food in use. ‘The latter 
hhe places in a sort of fiat basket or tray made of rattans, which he 
suspends from a tree, or places on the highest point of the summit, 
He then kills one of the fowls, placing it on the tray, and sots the 
‘other free, He now silently addresses to the spirit of the mountain 
all the wishes that he has at heart, This done, he prepares and eats 
‘a meal on the spot. If what has been desired at the wishing place 
does not come to pass, it is revisited a second and a third time 5 after 
‘hich, if the wish still remains ungratified, itis considered that the 
split is not favorable to the wisher, and he therefore repairs to ano- 
ther mountain spirit, 
SUPERSTITIONS OF CULTIVATION. 


Te wae mentioned (p. 255) that the Binuf, on commencing a new 
Indang, make offerings to the Jin Bumf. A Mintird, when he has re- 
solved on absndoning his old Iadang, searches for a good locality. 
Having obtaived one, it remains to be ascertained whether the si- 
pernatural powers are favorable to his occupying it. ‘This he docs 
by attending to his rst dream after selecting it, Should he dream of 
‘being chased by a dog, or by an enemy, or of entering water, or of wa 
ter flooding the locality, oF of any other incident whichis considered & 
‘bad omen, he proceeds to seek for another spot. The favorable omens 
are to dream of felling or climbing trees, ascending a hill, or of 
roving plants &e. When his dream gives him assurance that he 
Ihas selected a fortunate place, he repairs to it, takes a little sri, 
repeats a charm over it, chews it, and then spits or rather blows it 
‘out of his mouth (simbor) towards the four cardinal points. The 
tankal used is the following: Umé pemuké mulut pemuké éku bulei- 
1 bid disilir dibilé olé bli &ku membuéing séitén jéto bliinto bulum 
ko téwér flea membuing bist séitén minté busngkan minté jéukan 
segSli stitin. (Uma,* the orener of the mouth, the opener I, open, 
young man towards the lower part of the stream, Let it [the place) 


* A clearing for paddy ou hilly or dry ground, 
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bbe cherished by the young man. Teast down the devil. Before I 
have charmed, Ihave drive away the venom of the devil. May all 
devils be driven away, may they be far [from here.] ) 

‘The sambordn ended, he euts down a litle jangle (tabas sa‘ pickin 
por’) ‘Three days afterwards he returns, and begins his labour in 
Having cleared a sulficient space, he waits until the trees 
‘which he has felled are sufficiently dry, and then, on some clear windy 
Alay sets fire to them. When the ground is ready to receive his plants, 
he prepares some tippong téudir, or ree four mixed with water, in 
which he dips a bundle of leaves of séthwar, gandé rus6, ti ti, and 
sibd rbd, and sprinkles it here and there over the lndang. He then 
plants some bénglé, which has the property of driving away the. evil 
power or bad spirit that lurks in the ground (budng bdd tdndt) 
‘The lndang being now completely charmed, he proceeds with conf- 
dence to plant his potatoes, kbd, 

Rice, however, requires a special charm of its own. On proceed- 
{ng to sow it, about two chupas of paddy are taken and mixed with tip- 
‘pong tdwdr and lime juice. This is eneried to the place where it is 
to be sowed, and along: with it a knife of the kind ealled pseu rdut, 
‘sarong, an incense pot (perdspan) and "eaves of the rib ribi, ae 
Aingin and pindén, The paddy is smoked in the fumes of benjamin 
fo lignum aloes, and the Leaves placed over it. ‘The sarong is exe 
tended on two erect poles. ‘The knife is nid on the ground. The 
‘charm or invocation is then repeated: Smilléh{ mujor bri sfju bri 
Aingin ko metittdkan budé.” (In the name of God. Quickly give 
cold, give coolness. I place the young (the paddy seed.] ) The 
Teaves are now taken and stuck into the ground, and the paddy is 
then sown. ‘Three days afterwards the whole field is sown, holes 
‘having been previously made forthe reception ofthe seed. In plant. 
ing paddy sawa or wet rie, similar ceremonies are used. 

‘When the crop is ripe, and a day has been fixed to commence the 
‘harvest, a large quantity of food is collected, and some guests are invit- 








* Literally ells a cooking place (su'pidapor) ofjangle te. as much as 
‘cooking place occupies. 

+ Jimbaldng and not bad would be here used by the Malays, who con~ 
‘Goethe latter Word tothe haunting ofa murderer bythe ghost of his vietlm. 
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‘edto the feast of the Rice new years day (Makan sulong tahun.) On 
‘the morning the head of the family, having carefully wrapped his 
‘lothes round his whole person, (berslabong,) proceeds to the paddy 
with a taé (the instrument used for eutting paddy) and first repeats 
this invocation  Smillahi 6ku mengémbil sméngat phddi jéngan dibri 
sijo bri dingin Gea mengémbil budé budé puléng ka rumé dlc, 
(In the name of God. I take the spirit ofthe rice plant. Let it 
‘not cause cold, let it give coolness. I take the young, [paddy], away 
‘to my house.) He then cuts seven ears, and carries them to the 
howe. He next orders some of his household to go to a different 
prt of his fleld, and cut a considerable quantity of paddy. This is 
Drought in, the grain trampled and rubbed out of the straw by the 
feet, husked, anid cooked slong with the food that has been collected 
fon the preceding day. When the guests have feasted and are about 
‘to depart, each of them receives a little of the new rice and food 
‘uncooked as a birkit or blessing. 


MARRIAGE. 


Marriages are not ordinarily made with the haste of the Tampui 
Feast. When a young man is desirous of marrying girl he tells his 
wishes to his father, who communicates with the father of the girl, 
If he agrees to the match, 4 or silver or copper rings are presented 
to him, and a day is appointed for the marriage. When it arrives, 
the bridegroom is conducted by his parents and relatives to the bride's 
house, where a large feast has been prepared. On entering, he pays 
his respects to the near relations of the bride. If the Batin does 
not reside at a great distance, he always attends, and presides at the 
ceremony. Siri and its usual accompaniments haring been placed 
ready on a nira,—the bride takes a bundle, and presents it to the 
bridegroom, who presents another to her in return. ‘The father of 
the bridegroom then addresses him, enjoining him to cherish his 
wife, to be kind to her, on no account fo best her or behave harshly 
to her, but if he should ever be offended by her, to complain to her 
parents. ‘The father of the bride lays a similar injunction upon her. 
‘The company are then feasted. The bride and bridegroom eat from 
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‘the same plate, a custom which is common to most of the Hinda- 
Chinese and Malayan races. The bridegroom remains for the night, 
‘The teeth of the bride and bridegroom are filed with stone bee 
fore the day of marriage, 
BIRTH. 


‘(Vide ante p. 270.) When the mother is in labour, a cup of wae 
ter is charmed and administered to her. ‘The juice of the déun pte 
‘manto and déun pamédm is given to the child, while this prayer isre- 
peated: “ Kurmélmél tapéndéng’séitén binto rénggam ankau sa- 
mi pam paddm kau suda tring nan sudé ditingo pandéngan kx 
adn mengikut tuhan pamanto minté padamkean Gh sek sud& tabéli 
‘minta péddimkan sekili nan sud.” A name is given to the child at 
‘the moment the umbilical cord is cut, and this is retained until mare 
riage, when a sumame or cognomen (gilar) is bestowed, which is 
used ever afterwards in liew of the name, ‘These customs, however, 
are not inflexible, ‘The birth name is sometimes superseded before 
sarriage, when misfortunes happen to the child, under the Sampres 
sion that it is unlucky ; and the gilar of the parents frequently gives 
place to the name of the eldest child with the prefix pa (lather) 
‘ma (iother). ‘The latter is considered peculiarly pleasing mode 
of address, parental being no doubt found, in many cases, to be strong 
fer than personal vanity. A. similar custom prevails amongst the 
Malays of Nuning, Rambau, and the other states of the interior, 
and hus probably been imported from Sumatra, from whence this 
portion of the Peninsula was directly colonized, ‘The importance of 
proper names, in assisting to carry us back to remote tines in 8 peo- 
‘ples history, is well known to the antiquary in Europe, Amongit 
‘those aboriginal tribes of the Peninsula whose native language has 
nearly disappeared before the modern Malay, the enquirer often finds 
in the names of places and men the principal monuments of antiquity. 
Its probable that these names are really words of alanguage once spo- 
ken, although the signification of most of them has been lost. ‘The 
‘examples subjoined, which may be received as fuir sumples, (for they 
were the nomes ofall the relatives and acquaintances of my infure 
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sant respectively,) are an addi 
nother paper* that neither Hinduism nor Islamism has impressed 
these tribes, save in some exses in slight and superficial manner, 
No people ever zealously embraced these religions, without the names 
‘of the gods of the former and the prophet and apostles of the later 
‘being largely appropriated by them, Lists of Malayan names exhibit 
‘many Mahomedan and afew Hindu ones, but the greater number 
are pure Malayan or ante-Malayan, 





Nawes ov Mrvrima.* 





Males, Femates. 
P& Diun Pi Lokot — | Simunm, ——-Melém m. 
Gimgim m, ——- Smuéroi Ringit ‘Ténndng 
Gatlé. mi Sinyi Dingh ‘Tinga m. 
Sigat Bosojulot | Rényile Raging 
Pinfangi Dayong m. | Lijoh Sib m. 
PG Singin Thin m. Che'ip m.——-Kicho 
Sawanéng Chiriéu Sk m. Kochén, 
Sik m, Pring Mérumput m, — Lonténg 
Pinés m. Mindi Simonyé Chim 
Chighte Powoh m. | Ingés Hulét m, 
Pédan m. Chima Sindron Bungkas mr. 
Hang m. Sungei m. | Making m. — Jungéh 
Gigaf m. Rumpong | Népon Assin m. 
Ginyé Pals Bakit Singom 
Shogking Hands osm Mégoyéing 
Ram. Bungém. | Mabinkkéng — Mabiyo 
Chicbirm. Prom. | Daw Umit 
Singaji Siam. Mino Platép 
Init: m. Ché'éa Dapof m, 

© Ante p. 16,17 





in names, 
ene names of mountains and rivers ofthe country of the Berman tribes, 

‘given in the paper on the Bina of Johore, the following names of dusins of 

the Mintira towards Muar may be added. As many of these names, from 

the nomadie system of squatting, must he modern and transitory, 

not of equal importance with the names of mountains end rivers. Bind’, 

‘Milidéog, Umbii, Liraims, Siting, Timfang, Gabang, Gintiog Raws, Se- 
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Names or Onaxe Busist, 





Males. Females. 
Nodo Kilit Jawa | Chiite m. (Chant) 
Kol Sijah m. Néka m, Bodo 
Biingst m. ‘Slat m. Nabongkokem. — Nonia mt. 
Saleh m. Rién Pram m, Ala 

Ulin Kiosoi Nokalott m, 
Mundo m. —— Glawa Siikit m, Sunpin 
Sot Pangoh Kolot m. Gohim 
Rajé Rumpét LLimoug Panchong 
Gadéng m, —— Tainnih Chie Bonglong 
To Késsxim, —Siildng m. | Kintot Kéwe 
Sarat Lie m, Chak toi 
Sos Keating Takeo 
Sambfla Kunong 
Bobs Mot m, 
Wah Kilot 

BURIAL, 


‘Tho grave of the Mintiré is not protected by a roof like that ofthe 
Binué of Johore, but in other respects resembles it. Above it, they 
Kindle a fire, darn, that the sméngit or spirit ofthe deceased may 
warm ityelt, and not weep and wail in the grave from the cold, On 
the grave they also place some paddy, plantains, KIddé, Kledi, pot» 
toos, sir, betelnut, gambier, lime, tobaceo, a pisiu rut made of wood, 
and a sumpitan which they have previously broken in pieoes,—prayiag 
‘the sméngét that he will not seek more from them. After a death in 
the ladang, nothing more is plantod there, and wien the crop or plants 
on the ground have been gathered, it is abandoned. 

WORLD BEYOND THE GRAVE. 


It was mentioned that the Binué of Johore have apparently no be= 
Tief in the exiatence of the soul ater death. ‘The Mintiré have a pe= 


Lré, Op, Tirép, Jangks, Jilutong, Bungl, Lirabinung, Durfin Gantig, 
Sungl Krob, Piku, Berhot, Jjldh, Timponéh, Mingls, Ninds, Pitéf, Lo 
wai, Rilei, Limat, Gobang Lingo, Gini,’ Sénéog, Kima, Pissu, Tilok 
Panjang, under Balin Palimabéf, B. Ki 
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caliay and positive faith in.another world. ‘The siningét, i. e. the 
soul (or insubstantial but sensible body which the spirit permeates, 
‘and which, coording to some of my informants, was preyed on by the 
‘Héntus) at death leaves the gross or earthly body, and is carried by 
Bavaro Lassa on the wind to Neanowant or Pozo Bua (Pruit 
Island*) which lies far away where the sun sets, ‘There the suring 
‘ts of all the dead live together in harmony and constant enjoyment, 
for the great island is full of tree, and there are none that do not 
bear pleasant fruits. ‘They marry and have children as in this world, 
Dutpain, disease and death are unknown. ‘The smngéts of men who 
have died a bloody death do not go to Pulo Bus, but to ‘Tawa Muna 
(Red Land) which is « desolate and barren place, Its smingéte 
‘repair to Pulo Bué to procure food.+ 
‘TRADITIONAL TRACES OF ORIGIN &e. 


‘The Mintiré do not appear to have any more precise traditions 
respecting their origin than the Bests and other tribes. ‘They all 
Delieve that they are the original occupants of the country. You 
onow" said a Besist to me * that this is the Pulo Besar or Great Is- 
and which belonge to us, and not to the Malays, who have intruded 
into our eountry.” ‘The Mintiré have the sume notion, and those 
who lately visited me added, when conversing on this subject, that the 
Palo Besar isso great that in former ages their ancestors were em 
ployed for many generations in endeavouring to ciroumambulate it, 
Dut each new generation meeting a new country, the last of thelr no~ 
adie forefathers settled where the race now lives. ‘They were not 
{in continual motion, but each generation, after advancing; a consider 
able distance, rested, and the succeeding one, when grown up, resum= 
ced the journey. ‘The Mintiré have the following tradition respecting 
the origin of their Batins. The first of all Batins and rulers was 
Bétin Changet Bist, whose nails, as his name imports, were of iron. 
He lived at Gunong Penyérong in Menangkabas, By him a Raja 
‘was placed over Mendngkabau, a Bindshiré over Pahéng, and, ab a 





* This will remind the reader of Bototoo. 
4 The Slain not the Slayer, is excluded from Neingyndrt. They ha 
builtin tater eards and punishments, 
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Iter period, a Panghulu over Ulu Pahang. Batin Iron Nails, in 
the course of time, died, leaving in his place his son Batin Kréé 
‘Tiga or Batin Three Pieces, who derived his name from the fol- 
owing circumstances. ‘The Bindéharé of Pahang ivas greatly of- 
fonded at  Panghula being placed over Uku Pahang, but dared not 
shew his resentment openly during the life time of Batin Tron Nails. 
‘The latter was well aware however of his feelings, and om his death 
bed enjoined Batin Three Pieces not to receive any complaints nor 
seek anything from him, ‘The Bindéhéré, finding that Batin ‘Three 
Pieces, after he succeeded his father, was not disposed to afford him 
any opportunity to open an intercourse or provoke quarrel, resolved 
to take the initiative himself, He therefore sent some of his Pang 
Timés to the Bat, who requested presents of various kinds from him, 
and, upon his refusing to give them, set upon him and eut him down, 
But every wound which they inflictod immediately closed, and the 
Batin remained alive and scathless, The Panglimés sent word of 
this to the Bindéharé, who hastened to Menangkabau in person, and 
cordered the Panglimas, in his presence, to cut the Batin in three, 
‘This was done, and each piece, as it was severed, carried to a little 
distance, No sooner were they placed on the ground, than they flew 
together and reunited, and the living Butin stood before them unin- 
jored, The Bind@hér& then took eounsel with the Raja, but the lat- 
ter advised him to desist from all attempts to molest Batin Krat Tigé, 

Tt is because all rulers, from the Raja downwards, were first inst 
‘ted by the Bain, that, to this day, the Batin must be called to tale 
‘a part at the installation of every new Raj. 

In governing, added the relator, the Batin, in the forest, is guided 
by the Sild sid (custom, or what used to be done from times of od) 5 
the Panghulu, in the Balei or Hall, by the Birunding (or written 
laws); and the Raja, in the Astind or Palace, by the Adélan, ox sim- 
ple Justice. 
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'THE RELATION OF THE MALAYS TO THE MINTIRA.* 


‘The great superstition of the Bermun tribes is their best protec- 
tion against their equally superstitious and more civilized neighbou 
‘The Malays and Chinese of Malacca, with few exceptions, but partion 
ticularly the Malays of Naning, Rambau and the other states in the 
fnteriour, have implicit faith in the supernatural power of the Poy- 
angs, and beliove that many others amongst the aborigines are imbue 
ed with it, Hence they are careful to avoid offending them in sny 
‘way, because although they do not attempt, at the time, to retaliate, 
or even use threats, itis believed that they take the offence deeply to 
heart, and will sooner or later by occult means revenge themselves. 
‘The Malays, when they have opportunities, resort to them forthe cure 
‘of diseases, with which they or their relatives are troubled. Revenge 
Also not infrequently sends them to the Poyang, whose power they in~ 
‘Yoke to cause disease and other misfortune, or even death, to those 
who have injured them. 

Amongst the Malays themselves, the tuju and other supernatural 
‘arta are practised, but thelr practitioners are considered inferior in 
power to thoso of the aborigines. 

‘The very circumstance of these tribes remaining unconverted, is 
probably a principal cause of the belief in their possession of unhale 
lowed powers. New creeds inal countries are received without a to- 
tal sbandonment of the ancient ones, So long as the existance of 
the old gods and demons of the land is credited, multitudes will ask 
their aid or deprecate their wrath, although they believe itis sinful to 
oso. Tothis day neither Hinduism, Islamism, nor Christianity it- 
self, have extinguished the ancient superstitions of the countries 
where they prevail. 

From this dread of the Poyangs the Onawe Rawa appear to be ex 
‘empt. This people are natives of a country in Sumatra called Rawa, 





“1 do not here consider the political relation, which could hardly be done 
‘ishout entering more fully into the constitution af the Menangkabite States 
(ring between ‘Malacea and Salangor, on the one side, and Pahang, on the 
ther) and the peculiar character of their people, than consists with the 
charecter ofthe aboye notes. 
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Rau and Ara, lying immediately to the north of Mensngaban, and pe- 
netrated by the large, and scareely navigable river Rakan. They are 
distinguished for their trading character, and, as traders and settlers, 
‘they have for # long period, but particularly during the last twenty or 
‘thirty years, annnally repaired to the Peninsula opposite, sometimes 
bby way of the Rakan, but more generally by the River Siék, ‘They 
are bold, persevering, and penurious, qualities which have long 
‘enabled them to engross the principal internal trafic between 
Malacea and Pahang. They always go well armed, but the chief 
source of their strength is their social spirit, which leads them to 
‘make common cnuse against those who have injured any of their nation, 
‘hey are now settled in considerable nimbers in Rambuu, Sungi 
‘Ujong and the western part of Pahang, and their numbers and pow- 
cer yearly increase, and become more formidable. About 
months ago, bands of them, under Bité Bidohom, an invulnerable 
‘man, attacked the Mintié in different places, killed many of the men 
‘and cnrried away more than a hundred of their women and girls into 
Pahang, where they sold them as slaves. ‘The Rawa declared that 
they would hunt down the Mintiré. every where, and deal with them 
all in the sume way, in consequence of which the grester number 
Ihave left their houses and are now scattered far and near. Several 
‘partis have come within the British boundary. 

In a series of papers illustrative of the Malays, which will appear 
fn the Journal, the consideration oftheir earlier relations to the ab~ 
origines willbe entered upon more advantageously. Here T only 
remark, with reference to the incantations, charms, and other super 
stitions of the Mintiré chat the groater part appear to be essentially 
native,*—that is, they have not been borrowed from the Hindus or 
‘Arabs, but have assumed their peculiar form from the state in which 
the tribe has existed on the Peninsula from tinte immemorial, while, in 
substance, they have been transmitted directly from the same com- 
‘mon source to which a large part of the inhabited world must refer 
its earliest superstitions. ‘The religion of the Mintirdis the Primitive 








* The Arabic portions have been added or substitated by Malays, 
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Heathenism of Asia, which, spreading far to the east and west, was 
associated with the religions of the eldest civilized nations, for it lour- 
ished in ancient Egypt before the Hebrews were & people, in Greece 
and Rome, and bids fair to outlast Hinduism in many parts of India. 


MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 


‘The constitution of society is as simple amongst the Mintiré as 
amongst the Binué of Johore, Perfect equality prevails, ‘The Ba~ 
tin is not distinguished in his manner of life from the others. Crimes 
are very rare. ‘Theft is unknown, Children are earefully instructed 
to avoid it. ‘Their only other education consists in teaching the boys 
to climb and cut trees and to use the sumnpitan, and the girls to make 
bags and mats, ‘The only play thing used is the gassing kondd or 
top. 

‘They have no weights. ‘The cocoomut shell is used as & measure, 
‘The musical instruments in general use are the adlong (suling) and 
kardnting, ‘The rabana and gindang are also used. 

‘Their weapons are the sumpitan, chinankas (a kind of sword) kris, 
and limbing (spens.) 

‘The most prevalent mortal diseases are the sakit mati dituju orang, 
(Aeath from tuju,)sakit punan, sakt bara sisip, and bara terkilir. 

‘Thero are no traders, shopkeepers, or artificers. 

‘Their only resource when troubled in mind is to sing. 

‘They do not bathe frequently. 

‘They do not mix socially nor intermarry with other Bi 
nor with Malays. 

‘Mineral medicines are unknown, and the only animal substance 
sed 5 remedy isthe oil of the bon constrictor. 

Writing is unknown, ‘They reckon dates by knots on a string. 

‘Phe Malayan Hantus called Plésset, Polong, Bujang, Pontiana, and 
Penangalan are not Hantus of the Mintira, although, from intercouse 
‘with the Malays, many of them know their names and attributes. 

‘The flesh of the elephant is not used. ‘The fruits used are the 
témpul, tékéro, Lord, kandim, kimk, kdéding, tampuné, klbrés, pus 
Yssan, rémbustén, ramnian, Lérdng, prft, Jiréh, kingoog, kadunpal, 








mn tribes, 
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Laumpal, binnong, tinkot, rédan, sikréng, ampédil, bangkong, putéh, 
Jongh, kamalun, didilin, mangképas, jingking, bombong, Iuén, kee 
smut, s6p, chittong, sippam, lanjut Kliss léan, kimoh, sirding, rue 
aniang. 

‘Phe names given by the Minti to the diferent varieties of padly 
cultivated by them are the following, 


Kidding mnt ribo Ihatt kiebo 
‘impos niéchin Atay sf gunong. 
séring. vundan tungul ult itm 
koi Mmpet bur, wy puts 


‘The dry vice eultivation is by far the most prevalent, ut the wet 
cultivation is also resorted to at Labo, Malim, Sinding, Payong, Pise 
sing, Jukré, Réwing Kiehi, Rawing Besir, Kidding Pissing, and 
Sipping Kicht, 
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VISIT OF A PARTY OF ORANG MINTIRA TO 
SINGAPORE. 

In October last’ my Malay writer, Inche Mahamad bin Hajf Abdul 
Futhé, whom I had sent to Malacca to collect additional materials 
for a comparison of the languages of the aboriginal tribes, informed 
‘me that he had brought a party of the Mintiré to his house in Mu« 
Jacea, and thought he could induce them to visit me in Singapore, 
that T might be enabled to gain a more thorough knowledge of the 
character and condition of the aborigines than I could do during the 
short Dtercourse which I haa had with sonse of them when I was in 
‘Malacca, ‘The party in question had come into the British territory 
‘some time previously, and settled at Rumbidh on Mr. Westerhout's 
land. T requested Mahamad to bring them to Singapore, and they 
arrived here on the 16th. of October and remained till the 7th. of 
this mouth (November.) ‘The party consisted of Pawing and his 
wie, Parut and his wife, and ‘Tllé, 

‘They hestated muck to wndertake the voyage, ws the race, Iiko alk 
the other tribes of the interiour, have w hereditary dread of the sea, 
‘and no Mintiri had ever ventured upon it from time immemorial 
‘When they enino on board the Skocht they were at once placed be- 
ow, to prevent their being frightoned by the waves and the motion of 
the vessel. They soon became very seasick, and it was not till the boat 
sias opposite Pulo Pising that one of the men had so far recovered as 
to yenture to rise and ook round. But. no sooner did the rolling 
waves meet hin sight than he was seized witk fear, and plunged be~ 
low the deck again, 

‘When they took up their residence in my kampong, they were at 
fist w little reserved, although they had evidently seen Europeans 
frequently. On the second and third days their principal employ. 
ment, while their poisoned arrows Insted, was to shoot birds, and 
they soon discovered more species in the kampong than we had 
ever observed. On the second day they had depopulated all the 
trees. Amongst the spoils which they seemed to prize most were 
two owls and colony of bats. ‘The latter they eeized upon with 
irreat glee, carried at once to their house, broiled slightly, and devour 























‘PAWANG. 
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fed. Nothing being left in the kampong, I took them, next evening, 
along the Garden road, but they didnot sueceedin getting any birds, 
‘and this made them think Singapore x poor country. Some clumps 
‘of jungle on the hills beyond Mr. Caldwell's villa redeemed! ita lite 
tle in their eyes, and they were anxious to reach them, but disliked 
having to cross any swamps, I offered to give them a small plantae 
tion if they would remain in Singapore, pointing to the sugar canes 
‘and fine fruit trees in the Chinese plantations on the side of the roud. 
‘They said they could not live where there was s0 little forest, and 
for plantations they could make Indangs of their own in Malacca, 
“Phey pointed to Syed Onmar’s and Mr. Dyce's hill and asked what was 
the value of such » house with the hill and trees around it. When 
told that it anight sell for 3000 dollars, they expressed the live 
Tiest astonishment Shortly afterwards, whon Pawang was deserib- 
{ng the mountains of his country, I asked him for what price the 
Mintira would sell Ganong Bermun, Ie hesitated, looked at Mr. 
Dyce’s hill, and at lst aid, “sapalo gidong, ” ten godowns. 

Of all the sights which they saw in Singapore, the Chinese ‘Temple 
pleased them most, But after having visited the Town, ‘Telloh 
Blingé, Seglip, and some other parts of the island, they declared that 
‘Malacea was a much finer pli 

‘Phe three men differed considerably in disposition. ‘The. most re« 
rmarkable was Paving, who displayed much sense and firmness in his 
chuaracter, and aslight degree of pride and reserve in his manner, He 
was looked up to by his companions as a man of superiour ability and 
Amowledge, and his reputed skill fa natural and supernatural -mede~ 
ines made him an object of much attention to the Malays in the 
neighbourhood, who invited him to their houses and visited him, t0 so- 
licit herbs and charms. ‘The women, in particular, regarded 
1s magician of undoubted art, and many, on first approaching hin 
‘threw themselves athis feet, His head was decidedly intellectual in 
its formation, 























Pérut was a picture of indolence, good nature and content, He 
seemed to enjoy what the passing moment brought, without any intra 
sion of thought or eare. 
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‘Til was also good natured and indolent, but more lively, and not 
without alittle humour. He was exceedingly fond of raw brandy, 
and, when slightly elevated, danced, sung and played on his fute,—a 
piece of bambu with some holes in it. On the third evening he was 
seized with melancholy, his thoughts reverted to his absent wife, and 
hig sat for some hours by himself, drawing plaintive notes from his 
‘Mute, and singing of her, by tums, while the tears coursed down his 
‘cheeks. His temperament was much more excitable than that of the 
others, 

‘The women were good natured, and one of them, Péving’s wife, 
lively. While their conversation was characterized by an Old Testa 
in every respect, 





‘ment si 
modest. 

‘The impression which they made upon every one who saw much 
of them was very favorable, In manners they were soft, simple, ean 
id, and, at the same time, independent, ‘Their whole conduct was 
jwarked by a tone of propriety and good sense, ‘They showed an ene 
tire absence of obtrusivencss, groaliness, deceitfulness, intolerance of 
‘ay other of the vices which so often mar the effect of the good quae 
lites possessed by many of the racex who Singapore. In» 
word, they wore perfectly woll behaved, and inspired a trustulness 
+ Which are not often awakened by Asiation in the breast 
of the European, 

Within a fortnight after {had wished them a safe voyage back to 
‘Malacea, and promised to visit Gunong Bermun under Piwin gs 
‘uldaee, arumour reached me that the tending boat which carried 
them away had been wrecked, and threo of them drowned. ‘This 
most painful intelligence has been confirmed, and the satisfaction 
T had anticipated when bringing. these notes to a elose, from 
the hope that attention and sympathy might be drawn to the race, is 
embittered by the reflection, that the resolution of those simple friends 
to overcome their natural dread of the sea, has proved a fatal 
fone to them. It appears that stormy weather was experienced 
from Polo Pising to asding. When off the later place on the 14th, 
the bout being much damaged and the wind sing to a gale, the 


icity and wnreserve, th 
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‘Malays made for the shore. ‘They had nearly reached it about 9 0" 
clock at night, when, dreading that the boat would be dashed in picees, 
the erew prepared to leap overboard, and wade or swim to the land. 
‘Talé and Péwinng’s wife were afraid to do so, but his sister and Part 
her husband consenting, Péwéng fastened them to himself by their 
bands, saying that they would live or die together, and then 
they all plunged into the waves, ‘They sunk at once, fort was deep= 
cer than they had believed, and, the bottom being a stiff mud, they 
never rose again. Next morning, the Malays, who lad succeeded in 
reaching the shore, saw the boat still holding together, and, on going. 
to it, they found ls and Piwing’s wife alive init, ‘The survi 

procured a boat, and arrived at Malacea on the event 








day. 
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‘THE ETHNOLOGY OF THE JOHORE ARCHIPELAGO,* 


‘This Archipelago, embracing several hundreds of islets, besides the 
intang, Krimun, Gampang, Gallat, 
‘Linga and Sinkep,t is thinly inhabited by several interesting tribes. 
Some of these have already boen slightly noticed by Dutch writers, but 
the greater part still remain, I believe, undescribed. ‘The more impor= 
tant tribes are those termed collectively Orang Pe-nuku-an, literally 
the people divided into tribes. ‘They are all vassals of the King, 
‘Those of the highest rank, to whow distinct wervices are appropriae 
ted when the King goes to sea or engages in war, are theOrang Bén- 
én under an Ulubéléng, the Orang Singgéra, under Batin, the Orang. 
Kopét under & Jinnang, the Orang Bulo and the Orang Linga, Th 
other tribes, some of the land and some of the erecks or sea, are the 
Orang Giltm, Orang Bektké, Orang Sugl, Orang Muro, Orang 
‘Témbus, Orang Méntéog, Orang Kilong, Orang Timiéng, Orang 
‘Mnéu, Orang Pulo Boys and Orang Silat. Besides these, there are 
some wild tribes inthe interiour of the larger islands. 

Palo Battam is the frst of these islands, forming, in part, the south= 
fem side of the Straits of Singapore. Its erecks are frequented by 
rahus of several of the pelagian tribes, and in its forest three wild 
tribes are found, In the north western parts live the Sabimbs, who 
have been already deseribed.t In the forest of the north eastern pro= 
montory wander astill wilder tribe, culled by the Malays of Singapore 
Orang Tréng Bumban, from the Pointy of those names on the west 
‘nd east sides of the promontory. ‘The existence of this tribe was 
first brought to my notice by Mr. Simonides some time ago. I sent 

















* This we consider an appropriate, name for that exter 
formed by the prolongation of the pluton 
Peninsula from Singapore to Billiton. ‘The fuel ofits being so closely co 
pected geographically with Johore as to appear a continuation of it, partial 
4y submerged by tho sea, and the provious appropriation of the geweral Pe 
insular name Malaya to the Malayen Archipelago, would justify th 
on of thename. But the best reason for using itis the fact thatthe 

inds (with the exception of a few ofthe most southerly) formed 
it part ofthe kingdom of Johore from the thirteenth ceniury to our occu 
tion of Singapore 27 years ago. 

Banka and Billiton may also considered as included in it. They ere 
80 geologically and ethnologicaly, although not geographically. 
Ante p. 295, 
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4 Malay to make a vocabulary of their Iauguage, but he could not 
‘meet any of them. T have lately found a short notice of them in & 
Dutch work published last year, entitled “ Berigten omtrent Indie, 
sedurende cen tienjarig- verblif aldaar” by Me. Rottger, formerly a 
missionary at Rhio. This I shall give afterwards, if I fail in obtain 
{Ing & more complete account. In the south eastern part of Battany 
are found 


THE ORANG MUKA KUNING. 

‘This tribe inhabits the forests on the river Sa Raya or rather on 
lis feeder the S. Muké Kuning, which joins it from the left, about 
five hours pull from the mouth of the river, After ascending tle 
Muka Kuning about four hours, we reach Pankallan §, Raya from 
which a five hours wall brings us to the kampongs of the Orang 
‘Utan or men of the woods 

‘The tribe consiats of about fity fallies, who live seatered in the 
forest in small huts beneath the trees, formed of w rude platform 
supported by four posts about three feat in height, from which the root 
of sirdang leaves rises at once without any intervening wall, Te is 
open at both ends, and has no ladder or door. The males mostly 
‘wear the chiwét of tirdp bark, and the females short sarongs of cloth. 
They do not cultivate any plants, or breed any animals save dogs. 
With the help of theso, and with the sumpitan, siligt or spear of ni- 
bong, axe, hatchet, and knife, they procure their ordinary food in 
‘the forest, and rattans, dammar, and agala wood, which they barter 
for rice, cloth, implements, tobacco, and sat ‘The articles of food 
which they derive from the forest are the sume animals and vege- 
tables which the Orang Stbimba use (vide ante p. 296.) As with 
them, the fowl is forbidden food. 

A Malay Bétin, named Péjar, who lives on Pulo Loban, is en~ 
trusted by the Iém Tusa Mudé of Rhio with the charge of the 
tuibe. He visits them from time to time, bringing ries and other er- 
ticles, and receiving in return the forest produce which they have col- 
ected for him. "They are prohibited from trading with other per~ 
sons under penalty of a ducking. 
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For 1000 ratians they receive 4 gantangs of coarse rice ; for 100 
dammar torches, 6 gantangs; and for one basket (I feet deep and 
Dron) of agila wood, 4 gantangs. 

‘They have derived some obscure and distorted notions of a Creator 
from the Malays, and appear otherwise to have no religion or super= 
stitions. lsh Télé (God) is the ereator ofall living things. Nabi 
‘Mahamad (the prophet Mahamad) is his wife, who destroys all living 
things. ‘They dwell above the sky, and have two children, a male 
and a femaale, whose names and functions they do not know. "They 
have to Iden ofthe soal aa mparate foci or evivag, th body. Tt 
{is probable that their belief in a male ereating and preserving, and a 
female destroying, god was derived from Hindus or Hindu Malays in 
‘the antemahomedan era, and that they have merely altered the names 
‘practise which appeats to be common in the Archipelago, ind one, 
indeed, of which the history of aimost every nation furnistes exam= 
ples." 

‘As soonas the Breasts of a gil are of the size of a betelnut she ts 
considered mariageatle. When a marriage has been agreed upon, 
the parents of the bridegrddm send to those of the bride 3000 rat~ 
tans, a piooo of loth, a jacket and two silver rings. ‘The marriage 
takes place at the house of the bride, in presence of the Batin and 
several gests, and éonstts in the bride and bridegroom being placed 














© Im the eastern parts of Bengal, which, from their ethnological conne 
tion withthe Hindu Chines peoples, we shall have frequent occasion to re 
fer to instances of this kind oeaur, ' The successive changes which the re~ 
imilar confusion of 














and 
‘tpersins ofthe. Gothic nations. Hee we Gnd 
rrayed inthe costame of Greece and Rome, andthe 
7 Onsen and her attendants transformed nto Diana and her nymphs 
vested wit shir aurfbaes and appropri tsigna” (Sit W. Seat, 
introduction to te Taleo? Tamiohe.) “Christianity ever succeeded in 
eoting ou the ancient eee sivony changed many ofthe subjects, which 
Inuintined, and do silt this dy maintan ee place among us." What 
Tad been religous observance sbsntsas poplar superstition the cross of 
theSavieur ony replaced the hammer ot hore and the spells which bad 
‘nee eontfoed tho names of heathen Gods Were sil used as efoctive hay 
ingbeenehrsenegby the addition ofa ide holy Wat, and. the substitu 
tian othe names of Abrabam, Teiae and dacob, Tobi St Pete and Sts 
Paul" (Us, Kemble, tneroduction (0 ty Angla-Sazon Dialogues of So= 
fomon and Saturn po.) 
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side by side, and mai to join hands, while the parents enjoin them to 
‘be kind to each other and avoid disputes. A feast follows, at which 
the newly married pair ent from the same plate or leaf, Singing 
and dancing to the rabana follow. ‘Tho Batin receives a present of 
2000 rattans, 

Ifa husband is not pleased with his wife, he may return her to her 
parents, and after the lapse of a month the pasties may form other 
connections. Polygamy is unknown, ‘Te children of brothers can 
‘not intermarry, 

‘A Bidan or midwife assists nt births, and reesives 4000 rattans on 
the first occasion of the kind in tho family, 3000 on tho second, 
2000 on the third, and 10000n any subsequent birth. ‘The only m 
icine administered is a deeootion of the bark of the kayw pangar for 
the mother, ana decoction of tho root forthe child. 








Males. Females. 
Kélut Majeh Limpétm, ——-Pingél m 
Aras m. Oko m. Késshh m, Deis m. 
Vholm. —— Awim. ula Mind me, 
Saw Antas imi m, Rind m. 
Taki m. ——Nibor mt Kété m. Tima m. 
Sirbm. 8 S{jom. Bing 
Jalan Jodo Rabo 


‘Tho dead are buried in graves near the house, 1} fect deep. A sume 
pitan is placed on that of male, and a knife on that of female, tn 
about amonth after the burial, the family abandon the hut, and make 
another in a distant place. 

"The face of the only malo of the tribe whom I have. seen was lo- 
‘zenge shaped, and in this respéet, and in the length and curve of the 
lower jaw and consoquont shapo of the lower part of the face, ap- 
proached considerably to one of the Biduanda Kiilking, Nénen 
From him however, and from all the othor individuals of that tribe 
‘whom I have seen, le was distinguished by the advance of the lower 
part of the face from the nose downwards, eansed by the projection of 
‘the upper jaw. In this respect he resomblod the genoral Binua and 
Bernnun type. The distinguishing foature ofthe Minti, —the vertical 
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‘elongation ofthe upper part of the face,—was prominently marked. 
‘The distance from the zygomatic projection to the upper part of the 
forehead being 4 inches, and to the chin only 2} inches, measured 
on one straight line. The lips were fleshy, but much less gross than 
‘the Mintia, the eyebrows thick and inclined upwards, the eye large, 
soft but less Istrous than that of the Binua and Bermun tribes, the 
car moderately large, the forehead very narrow but higher than in 
‘the Bidvanda Kallang, the hair very thick, the shoulders and chest 
Aess broad than in the Biduanda Kallang, 
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REMARKS ON THE SLETAR AND SABIMBA TRIBES, 


By J.T. Tuoxsox, Esq, 
N.H. 8, Neweastle-upon-Tyne. 

Tn compliance with your request I send you a few notes on these 
tribes made during a late visit to the Old Struts of Singapore, when I 
‘came in contact with them, My duties have frequently led me to these 
parts,and my constant attention had been drawn to the fact of wild tribes 
existing inthe creeks, and along the shores ofthe Strait shove mention 
ed; but, notwithstanding all my anxiety to obtain an interview with 
any of them, my wishes had never been gratified. Tt is true that 
parties of the Slétar tribe had been often deseried from the Gunboat, 
‘but we found them tio shy and timid to allow of a near approach. 
‘This time we were more fortunate. A Panglima (i.e. Malay war 
ior) anotorious pirate, had been eaught by one of the Tomungong’s fol- 
Jowers, who in former years had formed one of the erew of the Gun- 
Dboat—elated with his success, he came to relate the circumstances of 
his bold feat amongst these and other interesting matters regarding pi- 
racy, in which trade our friend had in former years even obtained ho- 
norable notoriety amongst his country men,—the wild men or Oréng. 
Ueén were casually mentioned as being in the vicinity. The oppor- 
tunity was not to be lost, and our friend, on certsin conditions, agreed 
to bring several of their class to the Gunbost on the following day. 

‘The next day, when anchored close to the shore, several small boats 
and canoes were seen skirting the mangrove, and slowly approaching. 
to our anchorages these proved to be two families of the Slétar tribe 
‘mentioned at the end of your article on the Oring Binué of Johore. 
1 found after careful examination that they were known to the Malays 
as the  Oréng Utén Siétar.” On their first approach one could not 
help being struck with the extreme squalidness of their appearance, 
‘united as it was to a dull insensbilty to what was going forward, = 
marked contrast to their pert Malay conductors, who assumed over 
‘hem an sir of superiority and command, which is never witnessed inthe 
latter when in the presence of Europeans alone, and affording at once, 





Hon, 
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| might say, standard for judging ofthe place which the Ordng Slétar 
should holdin theranks of civilization. ‘The families consisted of two 
ren, three women, and several children of both sexes; they were ex= 
ceedingly shy at first, and could with great difficulty be prevailed on to 
speak, but by kindness of manner, and some trifling presents, the 
men were induced to throw off « considerable deal oftheir reserve,— 
‘somuch so, that they daily visited the Gauboat, as long as we were in 
‘heir vicinity, bringing fish and a few Lirds for barter, and a system 
of fair dealing being strictly kept up by the commander and his crew, on 
our leaving they promised always to visit the Gunboat, to supply such 
necessaries should she ever come in their nelghbourhood again, and tell 
the people of their tribe to do the same. Our visit was productive of 
considerable benefit to them, as they were well supplied with many 
‘necessaries (luxuries to them) such as rice, tobacco. and cloth. ‘They 
‘took great trouble in procuring us what we were most in want of, 
fresh fish, and our parting we were led to believe, was attended with 
considerable regret on their side, On our better acquaintance, when 
asked why they used always to run away before the Gunboat, their 
simple reply was, that they were afraid we would carry them off to 
Gallang, a place noted for the ferceness of its pirdtes, and for whom 
they bear a great dread. 

On taking likenesses of two of them, a man and a woman, the man 
‘sat with great steadiness and composure, and seemed perfectly awhre 
of its meaning ; on finishing the’ sketch, and being shown the produc 
‘op, stght smile was elicited :—with the other subject considerable 
Jdificalty was encountered, she at first hid her face beneath her shag- 
‘sy matted locks, that strayed in wild abundance over her scaly shoul- 
ders, and would only now and then venture a glance at the opera- 
tions of the peneil,—no persuasions would induce her-to show her 
face, tll at lst her young child was given her, when in position 
natural to the mother, the sketch book was soon made to bear what 
‘was considered a tolerable likeness ofthe original. 

‘This poor tribe are River nomades, their locality extends from the 
Santee, at the east end of Old Strait or Sélét ‘Témbréu to Pindés on 
the west, The Slétar, a creek of the Island of Singapore, and 
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tant from the town only 8 miles, gives its name to the tribe, and is 
situated nearly in the middle of their rage. ‘They number in all 
40 boats, or 200 people, and are subject to » Batin or petty chief 
whose names is Keding. ‘Their de fucto sovereign is the Tomingong 
of Johore, who can command their services in the manner of a feu 
dal lord. ‘Their language is the Malayan, and considerable pains 
was taken to elicit any words foreign to that language, but without 
effect, Their dialect isthe same as that of the Orang Laut of 'Tulloh 
Blangéh, but spoken with a slightly more guttural accent, aud they 
clip their words as much as the natives of Keddah. As a proof of 
their possessing the same language as the Malays, I may mention 
‘that the children were heard when playing to converse in this Lan 
guage, and were perfectly understood by the Malays amongst our 
crew. They are possessed of no weapons either offensive or defen 
sive; their minds do not find a higher range than necessity eompels, 
‘the satisfying of humger is their only pursuit, of water they have 
abundance without search; with the serkap or fish spear, and the 
parang or chopper, as their only implements, they eke out a miser- 
able existence from the stores of the rivers and forest; thoy neither 
dig nor plant, and still live nearly independent oftheir fellow men, 
for to them the staple of life in the cast, rie, is a luxury tobacco 
they procure by the barter of fish, and a few marketable products 
collected from the forests and coral reefs. Of esculeut roots they 
have the prioh and kalana, both bulbous, and not unlike coarse yams, 
—of fruits they ent the témpuf, klédéng and biroh, when they come 
in season, and of animals they hunt the wild hog, but refrain from 
snakes, dogs, guanas and monkeys. Such are their principal means 
of subsistence, for many minor products of the forests and creeks must 
be left unmentioned. 

‘On their manners and customs, I must needs be short, as only Jong 
acquaintance with their prejudices, and domestic feelings oould afford 
1 clae to the impulse of their actions. Of s Creator they have not the 
slightest comprehension, a fact so dificult to believe, when we find 
the most degraded of the human race in other quarters of the globe, 
Ihave an intuitive idea ofthis uncrving and primary truth imprinted on 
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‘their minds, that I took the greatest care to find a slight image of 
the deity within the chaos of their thoughts, even however degraded 
‘such might be, but was disappointed. ‘They neither know the God 
‘or Deril of the Christian or Mahomedan, though they eonfessed they 
had been told of such, nor any of the demigods of Hindoo mytholo~ 
‘£3, many of whom were recounted to them. In the three great 
‘epochs of their individual lives, we consequently find no rites or ce= 
remonies enacted ; at birth the child is only welcomed to the world. 
dy the mother’s joy ; at marriage, a mouth full of tobacco and one 
‘cupah of rice handed to the mother, confirm the hymeneal tye. At 
death the deceased are wrapped in their garments, and committed 
‘to the parent earth. “The women weep a Tittle, then leave the spot” 
were the words of our simple narrator. Of péris, dewés, mambéngs 
‘and other light spirits that haunt each mountain, rock, and tree in 
‘the Malayan conception, they did not know the name,—nor had 
‘they any thing to be afraid of, as they themselves ssid, than the  Gél- 
King Pirates,” who are men like themselves. With this I was forced 
‘to be contented, and teazed them no more about the subject. ‘They 
do not practice cireumeision, nor other Mahomedan customs, Their 
‘women intermarry with the Malays which appears to be not unfre- 
‘quent, they also give their women to Chinese, and an old woman told 
‘us of her having been united to individuals of both nations, in an ear= 
Ty period of her life. Tt was further related to me, that many years 
‘go, when they had Malay as their Batin, nearly all the men now 
of their tribe were induced to undergo the rite of eireumeision, though 
such a practice is not comformed with. Their tribe though con- 
fining theie range within the limits of 30 miles square, may still be 
considered of a very wandering kind ; in their sampans barely suffici~ 
sient to float their load they skirt the mangroves, collecting their 
{food from the shores and forests as they proceed exhausting one spot 
‘and then searching for another. To one accustomed to the comforts 
‘and artificial wants of s civilized life, theirs as a contrast appears 
to be extreme; huddled up in small bost hardly measuring 20 fect 
in length, they find all the domestic comfort that they are in want 
of; at one end is seen the Sre-place, in the middle are the few uten 
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sils they may be in possession of, and at the other end beneath 
kadjang or mat not exceeding six feet in length, is found the sleep- 
ing apartment of a family often counting 5 and 6, together with a cat 
‘and dog, under this they find shelter from the dews and rains of the 
night, and heat of the day. ‘The Malays even in pointing out these 
stinted quarters eried out “how miserable,” but of this the objests of 
‘their commiseration were not aware; in them they have provided all 
‘their wants ; their children sport on the shore in search of shellfish 
at low water ; and during high water they may be seen climbing the 
‘mangrove branches, and dashing from thence into the water, with all 
the life and energy of childten of a colderelime, at once affording a 
proof that even they have their joys. 

‘Their personal appearance is unprepossessing, their deportment 
Inay and slovenly, united to a great filthiness of body 5 the midile of 
Doth men and women is generally covered by a coarse wrapper, made 
from the bark of the Trap tree this extends from the naval to the 
knee. The women alfected a slight degree of modesty at fist approach, 
Which soon gave way. Instead of the wrapper of Trap, they fre- 
‘quently put on instead, an old patched up Malay sarong. ‘The locks 
of the men are bound up with a tie of cloth, and sometimes by the 
‘Malay saputangan, those of the women fall in wild Juxuriance over 
their face and shoulders. ‘Their children go entirely naked until the 
age of puberty. Several of the men and women we afterwards sav, 
‘ere subject to deformity in hands and limbs, a rather unusual cireurn= 
stance for these parts, and their prevailing disease, was a cutaneous 
‘eruption, that covered the whole body with a scaly covering called 
‘Korup by the Malays. ‘To this whole families wore subject from the 
‘mother to the infant at the breast. With this disease nearly every 
other perton appeared to be afficted. The fingers of such poor erea- 
‘tures were seldom at ret. A species of leprosy also appeared to at- 
tack the feet of the old, and the features in.the face in one or two 
‘eases were fgund to.be contracted from some such disease, rendering 
‘those subjects hideous in appearance. 

Upon the origin of the tribe little light ean be thrown, for of their 
possession of traditions or superstitions after much enquiry I could 
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{ind no trace, but before much cam be said on this sulject great caue 
tion must be used, as is well known to those who have to sift evidence, 
from wild, ignorant and indolent tribes, and who alone can estimate 
the difficulty of gaining a correct notion of the peealiarties of their 
‘leas on such polnts, Itis therefore to ethnographical enquiry that we 
ray expect to be indebted for any slight glimpses of this interesting 
topic. As Tbefore stated they speak the language of the Malays 
‘with much less a degree of difference in pronunciation, than may be 
found in stepping from one county in England to another. ‘They 
may therefore be said with litle fear of contradiction to be merely 
‘unconverted Malays in the general acceptation of the term, though a 
Aistinet class from the Malays properly eo ealled, who poured their 
hordes over the Archipelago* prior to 1200 of the Christian era from 
‘the great river Malayoo in Sumatra. While all the tribes of Malays 
fon the enast of the Malayan Peninsula, and adjoining islands have 
embraced the tenets of Mahomed, they have remained unaffected by 
the movement. ‘The nomenclature of individuals, remains the same 
as when Hindooism held sway over the Archipelago, and we find 
in their proper names an astonishing degree of similarity to the 
names of Malayan heroes prior to the conversion of the race as men= 
toned in the Sijarah Malaya and other works:+ As a list of proper 
‘names will be interesting, the following is a small collection. 





Males. 
Kissh Dosan = Kadang = Penis, «——‘Singal 
Kos Kassap Masti Awin —Desan 
Nasap —-Nosan——Sadang. Soning 

Females. 


Nongei  Sookang Boon teh, 

Neekang Sang Kang —_Impang 
In physiognomy they are closely allied to the “ Biduanda Kallang” 
noticed in your paper on that tribe. ‘This coupled with the fact that 
‘the Slétar and Kallang are both creeks of the island of Singapore, 
the original locality of each, and that sampans can approach the na- 


+ Query? Ep. 
+ 7 Be 
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Vigable part of either ereck within tgp miles, there need not be any 
Iiesitation in proclaiming their identity of origin, though now they 
live as separate tribes. The most distinctive features of the tribe 
are, lowness of brow, retreating backwards, from the superciliary 
ridge, a protrusion of the lower part of the face, not in the manner of 
‘prognathous tribes but by the acuteness of the facial angle, in illus 
tration of this the profile of a boy of 12 years of age is appended, 
drawn from the living subjest who possessed the distinctive type of 
‘the rave nan exaggerated degree. When viewed from the frout they 
‘are found to yossess an obliquity of eyes and eye brows, the eye lds 
being much closed and only showing half the pupil. The general 
‘contour of the face, obttins a decided character, by great breadth of 
forehead, expansion of zygoina, and rapid tapering to the chin whicl 
fs lengthy and narrow, ‘The nose is depressed and mouth moderate. 
Such may be considered the distintve features of the race, though 
‘many were seen possessing the Malayan type strongly marked. 

‘he Orang Sablmba now remain to be noticed, and as an apology for 
‘the paucity of remarks and the errors that may be detected, I must men- 
tion that the morning on whieh T visited them it rained in torrents, 
hich entirely prevented my reaching their encampment. It was 
‘therefore in a miserable Malay hhut that I collected several of their 
number who were accidently on the spot, and to whom I am indebted 
for the following notes and information, though I am by no means 
satisfied with the result, 

‘Their pysiognomy is of an entirely different type from the tribe 
already discussed, and they also difer as much in habits and customs, 
‘They are forest nomades, being in possesion of no boats or canoes 
‘of the most simple construction, and regarding the water with a de- 
‘gree of terror, as already mentioned in your notice of them. To the 
ssumnpitan as their principal weapon they owe all that they ean obtain 
‘of the animals that live in the trees of the forest, and with their 
dogs (0 species of Pariah) they hunt the wild hog. ‘Their food cons 
sists of rice as the staple article, but they add to this the flesh of the 
hhog, monkey, snake and ape, birds of all kinds excepting that of the 
fowl, for the redsons stated in your paper, They also abstain from 
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‘Planting, and consequently their vegetables consist of the wild fruits 
of the jungle. This tribe is much more helpless than the Orang 
‘Slétar, being entirely dependant on the Melaysfor their arms and the 
‘greater part of their food. The sumpitan is the same as that used 
dy the Dyaks of Sambas in Borneo from whence it is imported to 
‘Singapore, and from thence finds its way to Tambrm the river on 
‘which they are now located. ‘The arrow of this is delicately fashion- 
‘ed, but the orang Scbimba make ® ruder description themselves. 
‘The arrows are poisoned with the juice of the Upas tree, and is call- 
ed ipoh. The tbe, consisting of 60 indvidasls young and old, are 
‘now employed in cutting rattans for the Malays who furnish rice, wea- 
‘pons and utensils in return; they hinted to me that they were a Boo- 
Tang tribe, but appeared to have no distinct recollection of the period 
‘they bad been deported from that island. The tribe is separate from 
al other tribesin the Peninsula, and the territory over which they now 
‘roam is unoccupied by others. They are unacquainted with the de- 
coction of inebriating liquors, though they informed me that the tribe 
formerly possessed the art, their habits are therefore as temperate as 
‘the Malays. They do not intermarry with the Malays nor will they 
part with their ofspring for any consideration ; towards the Chinese 
‘they bear great detestation removing always from their vicinity; this 
fact may be accounted for by the smallness of their numbers and from 
‘the wish to aroid the extirpation of their race. Their Batin or chief 
fs named Bintang, and they owe fealty to the Tomungong of Jo- 
hore. 

‘They are equally atheistcal with the Oring Slétar, nor are they 
imbued with any of the superstitions of the Malays of ghosts and 
witches they were ignorant, a fact dificult to believe. Of marriage 
ceremonies Iwas told they had none; the preparation ofa shed, open 
fon all sides, in size 6 feet by 4, covering a few sticks and leaves 
strewed on the ground, comprises all the bridegroom's care; the price 
‘of awife was stated to be 10 needles, 3 hanks of thread, 16 cubits of 
loth and 3 reals. On any oftheir tribe being near death they leave 
‘this hut until they think all is over; they then remove the corpse on 
1 plank shrouded in its clothes to a grave in which are buried toge- 
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ther the utensils of the deceased such as sumpitan, cooking utensils, 
arrangs, bliongs, &e. 5 these they place at the std 





Jy from your own which shows that they are not guided by strict 
rules in the ease of deaths and marriages, 

‘Their Imguage is the Malayan, spoken with » peculiar accent; 
‘whether or not they originally spoke another language I cannot offer 
a opinion. ‘Their primary words are all the same, so itis probable 
that they speak the language unmixed with Arabic, but deeper re- 
search is required on this subject; an acquaintance with the philology 
of the Archipelago, might throw may interesting facts open to the 
‘world; your extensive enquiries on this subject will therefore be look 
cd for with impatience. Their proper names difer entirely from the 





Slétar tbe, and are slightly mixed with the Malayan, * the following. 
1s a lst, 
Mates, 
Toding Sola yin Boston Bintang 
alee Serong Nipis. Rama Tale 
Angin Rinnah — Bangas—Kassar Kasaw 
Combo Deman —_Mooloot _Locioot Pang 
Females. 
Reenee —Tawel = Meenah Aisa ‘Tengah 
Bookit ‘Teemah Nareemah Mungeo yang 


A copious list of proper names I would suggest as forming a erie 
terion of what races they have been in contact with, and as not the least 
‘important of the branches of ethnological enquiry. 

‘The personal appetrance of these denizens of the forest is, to say 
the leas, pleasing ; well formed features in the young and a contented 
placiity of eontenance in the old, would at once show theni to bean 
improveable race ; unshackled with the dogmas of the Islam and in 
fantine in their preception of all things, they stand as its were on the 
‘threshold of such a faith as christianity presents in its primitive, most 
Jwunble, and purest form, but they have no one to invite them in Te 





All the names are Malayan, 
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is such races as these that call for missionary enterprise. Their 
‘close relations with the Malays have given them a taste for dress, as ¥ 
found them wearing cloth instead of the bark of trees. ‘The women 
‘wore dresced in sarongs in the mamer of Malayan women, but the 
men only worea stsip of cloth of scanty dimensions, round the middle 
‘and pasting between the thighs, ‘Theiraddress was open and simple, 
‘their demeanour respectfil. The Malays spoke of them as being litle 
‘better than baboons, and treated them asa much inferior class to them- 
selves. ‘The Malay women of the house in which I was afforded 
slelter commanded their less fortonate sisters in a manner not to be 
‘mistaken, and this was allowed asa matter of course; it afforded con- 
silerable amusement to see how the Malay women placed the arms, 
straightened the face, and directed the eyes of the female subject of my 
‘pencil, ad when they had placed her in a postion pleasing to them~ 
selves they sat themselves where they could best gratify their own 
curiosity. 

"Their physiognomg you have already described : the reader isthere- 
fore referred to the plates annexed to this paper for farther informa- 
tion. 

Plate No, 1. represents six heads ofthe river nomades, and though 
‘coarsely executed they may still be offered as correct portraits of 
the originals, Fig. 2. gives the facial outline and skull of a Boy of 
the Stétar tribes who possessed in rather an exaggerated degree the 
sarked peculiarities of the physiognomy of his race, and in order to 
rrender such pecwliatities palpable to the eye of the observer I have 
enclosed the outline within a square constructed in the following man- 
‘er, The lower containing line of Camper's celebrated facial angle 
drawn through the meatus muditorius to the base of the noseis taken 
ss a basis, this Tine is produced either way wall lines at right angles 
to it touching the posterior and anterior parts of the hhead and face 
will intersect it. ‘The line contained between those points of inter- 
seation is then bisected and upon itare formed four equal squares, to 
gielosing the sper part ofthe head and two the inferior and to- 
{ether making the large contsiaing square above mentioned ; three of 
‘hese squares are agtinivided each into one bondred equal parts, and, 
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for the sake of cleamess, those small one-hundreth parts are only 
shown on such parts asare not filled up by the outline of the head, 
Again should the head reach beyond the square as in the case of fig. 1 
extra squares are crested to contain it. By earefil. measurement 
the relative proportions ofthe head may thus be reduced to numbers 
with mathematical correctness, and as the higher front square eon- 
tains the front ofthe skull and upper part of the face it may be 
denominated the superior anterior square, the higher back square 
will be named the superior posterior square and so on, and by finding. 
the number of 100¢hs. contained in each square the relative propor~ 
‘tons in numbers can at once be ascertained ; thus in figures No. I. 
2.3, and 4. the proportions will be found as follows, 








Anterior Sup. Sq, | Posterior Sup. 8q. | Anter. Infer. Sq] 





Fig. 1. » 88 1.01 - 56 
fig 71 +98 162 
Be 260 +90 +50 

Ln & 244 190 285 





which would place the Orang Slétar intermediate between the Euro= 
pean and Negro in expansion ofthe organs of intellect, and again shows 
‘them to possess a greater developement of the jaws and “organs sub- 
serviant to seusation(and animal faculties than either.”™* ‘The drawing 
ot the Mias, sometimes called Orang Utan in this country and eommon- 
Jy Oring Outing in Europe, is given to show the wide difference be- 
tween it and the subjects ofthis paper, who are generally known to 
the Malays as Orang Utan, thus confounding them With the lower 
creation. ‘The above mode of measurement is not given a8 the only 
‘one required to ascertain the physical peculiarities of the skulls of 
aces, bug only as a sinple method of rendering palpable to the most 
tunpractised eye, the diferences of configuration of the outline, and its 
principle can also be applied to the other modes mentioned by Dr. 


© Brichard’s Nataral History of man, 
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Prichard.as practised by Professors Blumenbach and Owen, the former 
‘measuring the area of the skull when looked upon vertically, and 
the latter the basis or under surface of the cranium after the lower 
jaw is removed, but both of which methods there is seldom opportu- 
nity to practice for sufficiently apparent reasons. 

Plate No. 2. represents the facial outline and skull of man and 
‘woman of the Sabimba tribe, 
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EXAMINATION OF THE COAST OF THE MALAY PENIN- 
SULA FROM PULO MUTIARA TO PULO PANJANG 
IN SEARCH OF COAL DEPOSITS, IN 
‘NOVEMBER 1847.* 


By Carrarx Coxcautox, 
Commander of the H. E. I. €. Steamer “ Hooghly.” 


On the 29th of October, Colonel Low having embarked, I steant- 
ed from Pinang harbour tothe northward, passing within the Léakéwf 
Group of Islands, and at 3 r. at. on the 30th came to an anchor in 2 
fathoms? water on the east side of Polo Mutiéré in Lat. 7° 21° N., for 
‘the porpose of sounding across a spit of sand that runs out from the 
‘ain land, and forms a low point on the eastside of the island. On 
the 31st. we examined Palo Mutiéré with the boats at low water, but 
nothing that indicated eoal was tobe seen. On the afternoon ofthe Ist 
November, finding there was just water evough for the Hooghly to 
‘cross the spit of sand, I steamed to the northward for seven miles, until 
‘we deepened our water to 4 fathoms, close to very high limestone rocks. 
‘We anchored here for the night. Early on the morning of the 2d. 
‘T manned two boats, Colonel Low proceeding in one, and myself 
fn the other: and pulled in different directions for the main land, 
‘when several miles of coast were examined. Ihe water slong the 
‘coast here is very shallow, with a clear sandy bottom. ‘The land for 
some distance in, is sandy and the jungle is not very thick, the trees 

* On this cecasion Captain Congalion was accompanied by Colonel Low, 
-who has brief communteated the general results tothe Honbie the Gover” 
Zor, and whose more. detailed description of the geology ofthe ecast we 
Shai expect with great iaerest. ‘The examination of the numerous rock 
specimens collected will be a work of some time. The present paper is 
extracted from Captain Coogsltn's report to the Monble the Governor, lo 
‘whom we are indebted for thease of it. As neither Captain Conzalton's 
eport nor Colonel Low's letter convey the information whichis requisite to 
form a correct judgement of the probability of coal existing in considerable 
deposits, (see our remarks oa this point, ante p. 167) itis necessarytoadd, 
Jn the absence of all details respecting the composition, thickness, stiks 
and dip of the associated strata, tat Colonel Low takes amiuch more avor~ 
‘ble view ofthe recent examination than Captain Congalion. He considers 
that two years would be required for a thorough exploration ofthe coast, of 
‘which only three ot four petnis Bave been examined, and he thinks itis ve~ 
{FY probable thatthe whole of i, from the latitude of Paris to thatofPhings, 
8 eer one coal ed, or a succession of cal Uepsits.—ED, 
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‘ing mostly what the Malags call Kéyu Glim, ‘The trees grow at 
a good distance from each other, with litle orno underwood, Here, 
T am sorry to sy, no Indications of coal were to bo seen. On the 
afternoon both boats met, when we returned to the Steamer, weighed 
‘and stenned to the northward, passing Sunget Kiyu Kamuning, 
‘which, on-aformer occasion, I had visited with Colonel Low in tho 
Doats of the Hooghly. 

‘At A». at, wo came to in 2 fathoms water, about a $ ofa mile off 
«a point of land called Tanjong PStong.-* ‘This point is rocky, of mo- 
erate height, and has the appearance of an Island, but itis joined 
to the low swampy land on the coast. It was here thatthe Gunboat 
got the sample of coal {deseibel ante p- 160.] "This point Hes in 
‘Lat, 7° 97" 12 N,, and is distant from the Fort Point ot Pinang. 
155 miles in about aN. N. W, direction. On landing on ‘njong 
Patong, we found several Siamese, who stated they had been sent from 
‘Tring, by orders from the Rajah of Ligor, to eallest all the coal they 
could get, and send it across the country from Tréng to Ligor, as 
the Rejth required the whole for is own use. ‘They then enquired 
if we had come to take the coal, adding that they had orders to guard 
it, When I demanded to see the Réjih's written orders, they said 
they had none, T then told the head man that { would not give him, 
or any body ese one Dollar fr all the coat I saw in their bosts or on 
the point, but that, as T was now here, T intended to dig a hole and 
seo if there was any coal underneath, what they were picking up be- 
ing nothing but Ulack stones which would not burn, ‘They sid, if 
that was the ease, they would not remain any longer, but return £0 
‘Trdg. After cleating away a space of variegated Flag stones, Lor 
dered the erew to commence digging a large square pity a litle be- 
low high water mark, through a stif blue clay. This pit we con- 
tinued digging throug che sti blue lay, which gradually became hard= 
es, uotl i ened into hard gray sandstone, with, here and there, 
‘hin back steal, like Dlades of Bulfaloe grass. During the digging 
ofthis pit the water constantly kept oosing in all round, so that the 





‘Jn te Gharts the places whore eoal as been found are marked C.—Ep. 
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‘crew were obliged to knock off every ten minutes to bail out. Af 
ter digging to the depth of seven feet, this elay got so hard that pick 
axes and jumpers made but little impression on it, as it then seemed 
to form into a kind of gray sandstone, Having earefully examined 
‘this point all round, T found that itis composed, on the east side, 
fof Tron stone, sandstone and two small sandy bays, At the 
north end it is composed entirely of layers of gray sandstone, lying 
nearly in every direction ofthe compass. About 200 yards to the 
southward of the North Point, and on the weet side, there is small 
sandy bay or rather bay of sand and broken shells. This bay extends 
‘about 300 yards north and south, and ut its southern end a ridge of 
sand stone commences in the fice of the small hill about 15 feet high 
‘hich is washed by the sea at high water. Immediately abreast of 
this sandstone, to the westward, and extending about 200 yards in a 
north and south direction, isa layer of the party coloured flag stones 
Defore mentioned, underneath which les the coal imbedded in a 
staong blue clay. After breaking the upper layer of flag stones, 
which is exsily done from its being mostly hollow underneath but 
amore s0 in some places then others, the coal is seen, lying in an east 
and west direction, and exactly resembling trees at diferent distances 
from each other.* On applying pick axes or crow bars it easly gives 
‘way, breaking off in lengtis of from one foot to nearly 20 inches. But 
it is only on the upper part of these apparently fallen trees that coal 
4s to be found, varying in thickness from one to three inches. ‘The 
hheart of the tree is a mixture of hard stone, But in most of these 
trees nothing is to be seen in the shape of eos, in the lower part, 
whlch is nothing but a mixture of blue clay, the same as that: which 
lies under the reddish flags. ‘These trees do not extend down to the 
‘outer extremity of the rocks at low water, bot were only met with 
when the side was at half ebb, Ie was only on this small space of 
200 yards that they were to be seen, and I can with safety sate that 
iow no more remains on this spot. 





* ‘We declared ante p. 162) thatthe coal ofthis locality was lignite and 
‘Yapidiied lignite, and considered * high biuuminous jee” a more. appro~ 
Brlae mineralogical name then cannel col for he mest Infaminalespe~ 
eumens,—ED, 
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On asking the headman of the Siamese in Malay, ithe could potut 
out any other places where coal was to be found inland, he said te 
oul not, and that he had never heard of any one else having seen 
‘any. I then asked him if he knew if there was any to be found om 
‘ny of the larger islands outside, telling him, at the same time, that 
4 did not care whether he informed me or not, as I waa going to the 
‘hole of them to examine them myself, and to look after pirates at the 
same time, After giving him a small present of Java tobaceo and 
‘two bottles of brandy, he acknowledged that there was some on the 
next Point to the northward, Tanjong Bombong, distent about 6 or 
7 miles. 

On the morning of the Srd I manned two bonts and went to Tune 
‘ong Bombong with Colonel Law. Yt being nearly high water when 
‘we nurived, we Iended on the north part, where there is a beach of 
‘coarse sand and shells, with & small plain behind covered’ with Buf 
aloe grass. We found this point to be ofa circular form with a few 
‘trees only on its side, vhich connect it with the low swampy main 
Tnnd. On returning to the 8. W. part we found the tide had fallen 
‘greatly, which exposed a reef extending to the 8. W. On the top 
‘ofthis reef, which is mostly formed of sandstone, there appeared to 
boa bed of coul, lying in aN. W. and S. E. direction, in extent 
100 yils. ‘This is also to be found at half tide. In using erow bars 
‘he stone gave way, but not so readily ae that on injong Patong, Une 
fortunately we found nothing but sandstone undement, with a thin 
Jayer of what resembled coal on the top, 3th. of an inch thick. At 
‘only two places what, resembled trees like those on ‘Ninjong Pétong: 
ore to be met with, but without the red flag stones overlying. Af. 
ter having broken the black crust, t appeared asif the rock haa beer 
‘paid over with hot pitch. Here we picked up what samples of coal 
We could, and returned to the Steamer. 

On the moming ofthe 4th. nding that nothing more in the shape 
of coal was to be found in this vicinity, we steamed ont towards the 
south end of Pulo Lontér. On reaching it I manned all the boats, 
and despatched them to examine Lontér and several other small Ise 
‘ands on its ust side, In the evening the boats returned without 
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nving found anything like coal. Tontir is composed of red rotten 
rock on its south and west sides, and a large track of low swampy 
and, running north and south, in the middle, and high lime stone 
rocks on its N. E, end. 

(On the moming of the 5th. we steamed round the south end of 
Jontar, and stood to the north towards Tima, Colonel Low having 
‘been informed by natives that Conl was to befound close to the west- 
ward of the place from which I had formerly brought some black 
specimens. In the afternoon we arrived at Témé. Earl 
th. I manned the boats and went on shore, Colonel Low going to~ 
yards ‘Témé, and T round Ténjong Putri, In the afternoon both 
‘voats returned, having found no traces of coal. ‘Ténjong Patri is en- 
ticely formed of very high Iimestone rocks, and numerous high rocky 
Jatands stretch from it ina northerly direction towards Pungil, 
where there is a Siamese R4jé, who exports Tin to Pinang in large 
‘quantities. 

‘On the morning of the 7th, we started from ‘Témé and steamed 
towards Pulo Pinjing. We came too on its eastside, towards the 
south end, and dospatched all the boats. In the eveuing they re- 
tamed, having ford no coal. ‘This Island is high and rocky down 
to the water's edge, with, here and there, « small beach, sandy, but 
‘with a rim of coral at low water. 

‘On the Sth. we left Pulo Panjang and steamed to the 8. E. to- 
wards Yulo Bouton to examine that Island. On the 9th. early in 
the morniug, Dad weather set in from the westward with a perfect, 
Aeluge of min, which prevented my approscing the island so early 
‘es Teould lave wished. It cleared upalitue inthe afternoon, whieh 
‘eunbled me to run in under the N. J. end, and anchor in 24 fathoms, 
Hero is the only landing place T could see on a sinall sandy bexch, the 
three larger Islands having steep rocks down to the water's exe om. 
‘yliich the sea was resking heavily. Colonel Low landed tere, and, 
‘on his return at 7 P. MM. told me he was perfectly swtsfied that no 
‘ecal could be found in Bouton. 

‘On the morning of the 9th. we weighed and stood to the exsbward 
etvreen Lénkir’ anit Pulo ‘Trotto, and enine to au anchor iu 2 
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‘thoms close to 3 small Islands where one of Colonel Low's men said 
hie got the last spectimens of coal. On the morning of the 10th, we 
‘Went in the boats to the easternmost ofa group of sinall roeky islands 
‘on the mud bank to the northward of the Paris. It being then low 
‘ater spring tides, and Colonel Low's man being with us, I male him 
Point out the place where he picked up the conl. I sent my men 
into the water (it being only 2 feet t the time) with empty gunnto 
Jags to pik up all the coal they could getbefore the tde rose, ‘They 
succeeded in picking up four gunnie bags fall, bt the tide rising, we 
etamed to the Stonmer, and on emptying the bags on deck, I found 
the coal was covered on all sides with mud and barnacles. After 
having it well scrubbed and washed, [found it to be of the same kind 
as that which wehad picked up at Tinjong Pitong. ‘This leads me 
strongly to believe that it must frst have been picked up at linjong 
Pétong by some prahu on its way to Pinang, and the praln having 
either got on shore on an extensive sand bank on the east side ot the 
Island, or on a reef of rocks on the westside, must, at high water, 
have got into the small eove, and thrown it over board. I am the 
‘more Ted to believe this to have been the ease, because, Ist. this coal 
Jhnd barnacls on all sides, which was not the ease with what we pick 
ed up at Tanjong Patong; nd. having gone on shore again in the 
evening at low water, taking dredge with me which I had made at 
Pinang for such purposes, nothing in the shape of coal was to be 
Aredged up, on either side of the sand bank, nor even over the spot 
here the coal was found in the morning ; and, 3rdly. on. the fole 
Towing morning, all the other small islands which are close (0, and of 
the samo formation as, the one I have marked Low's Island in the 
sketch, were carefully examied by Colonel Low, with all hands from 
‘the Steamer, and no eoal could be found at low water. 

I know nothing about geology, and I have no doubt that Colonel 
Low will be able to give a more satisfactory explanation regarding 
this coal than T ean. At the same time I beg to state as my ca 
‘opinion that there is not two bushels of enal more to be found on any 
of the Islands that we have visited; and nearly the whole of the 
other numerous Islands that have notbeen visited (with the exception 
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of Junk-ceylon) are either low and swampy, or else high Time stone 
rocks, so that little or nothing ean be expected from them. 


Such is Captain Congalton's very lucid narrative, and although our 
gallant friend has more experience in breaking fleets of Liénum pirates 
than rocks, and we have to regret the absence of geological details, 
‘we must not omit to mention that, mindful of our wants, he made an 
excellent collection of specimens. We Intended to have given an ace 
‘count of these as an appendix to his report, but considering: that we 
could hardly do so without, in some slight degree, anticipating Co- 
Tonel Low's observations, we refrain. Although we are thus pre« 
vented for a time from availing ourselves in the way we couli! have 
wished of Captain Congalton’s fine specimens, we would take the op- 
portunity, which his kindness affords us, of begging that those of our 
readers who may have similar opportunities of procuring rock speci- 
mens from any of the numerous unexamined loetlities around us, 





‘will bear our wants in mind —Ep, 
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GREAT EARTHQUAKE IN JAVA. 


Gri, Decensen, 
‘Since this number of the Journal was printed, we hare received 
sscounta from Batavia ofa severe Earthguake which was experienced 
there, and over an extensive region in Java, on the 16th. of last month 
(November.) As this earthquake appears to have been (with one 
exception) the most severe that has been experienced for thirty years, 
‘we lose no time in laying before our readers the following details 
translated from the Javasche Courant. ‘They are preceded by some 
notices of previous subterranean disturbances, 





In the Courant of the 27th October, it was mentioned that « 
shower of ashes had fallen at Buitenzorg on the night of the 17th, 
‘which it was supposed had proceeded ftom the erater of the Gee, 
Tt now appears that it was not the Gede, But the Guntur mountain, 
in the Regency of Limbangan, residency of Preangar, which was 
working. On Sunday the 17th October, at 11 o'clock . at. three 
earthquake shocks, following each other in quick succession, were 
felt at Tijandjur, the first of which was very strong, and lasted for 
fully ten seconds. ‘The shower of ashes beyan to fall the same night, 
and on the following morning hid already clothed the earth, grass, 
trees, and buildings with a brown covering. ‘The fall of ashes and 
sand lasted the whole day, and made it yery inconvenientto be in the 
‘open air. Persons who were travelling experienced from it a very 
disgreeable attack in their eyes. 

‘The earthquakes had not wholly stopped at Tijundjur on the 20¢h 
October. ‘The mountain had, however, fortunately begun to be at 
rest, and no damage had been caused by the eruption. ‘The shower of 
ashos had reached as far as the frontiers of the residency of Bantam, 
2 distance of more than 80 miles to the westward of the place of the 
eruption. 

On the Srd Noy, a guard house at Samarang was struck by lights 
ning, by which three natives in it were killed, and other two severes 
Jy hort, 
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Greer Eanmquaxe or tax 16ra, Novexnen, 

‘On the forenoon of the 16th Norember, two very heavy shocks of 
earthquake took place at Batavia, the one about 10} and the other 
shout 10} o'dock.  H¢ is stated that, with the exception of that of 
October 1894, this is the heaviest earthquake that has been felt at 
Batavia during the last 30 years. Bat notwithstanding, no great 
damage has been caused by it; in some government buildings the 
‘old cracks cuused in 1834 have re-appeared, while the walls of dif 
erent private buildings have also been split 

‘The spire on the council house at Batavia appears to have suffer= 
ed from the shock, ss it now inclines to one side, while the figure 
placed on the iron eross of the side building is totally bent down, and 
the cross itself inclines to the left. Some think ehat they observed 
‘three shocks, but one of them must have been very slight, a5 geno- 
rally only two shocks were left. 

We can only give the following, amongst the reporta received, 
which has been communicated to us by the Rear Admiral Van dex 
Bosch: — 

« Daring the earthquake which took place on the forenoon of the 
10th, the Rear Admiral was just standing at the time ball, where the 
following observations were taken on the astronomical clocks. 

4 The frst shock took place at 10h. 18m. being a shivering, up 
and down, which lasted about 8 seconds, and in comsequence of which 
the clock of Hakvie No 12, which stood on a pedestal fixed in 
the ground, sprang forward 25 seconds, while the clock of Knebet 
No. 60, having gradually decreased in its motion, stopped in 3 mi 
utes afterwaris. 

At Oth, 25am, the second shock took place, in the direction of 
cast towards west, more hesry than the first. Tt bad no influence 
‘on the clock of Hokie, which stands east and west, while the clock 
of Knebel, which had previously been aguin set agoing, did not stop. 

«Nothing remarkable was observed in the stste or movements of 
the river. 

“On the island Onrust the bro shociss were observed at 10h. 16m, 
‘and at 10h, 22, continuing for sbout 4 seconds, ‘The second was 
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‘also considerably heavier there, ‘Their direction was about E. S.E, 
and W. N. W. The bardmetér shewed 761. 4 lines, the thermome= 
ter 26, 5 degree Celsius. It blow a gentle breeds from the 8. W. 
It is remarkable that although the second shgek took place at the 
‘same moment at Onrust and at the tine ball, the first shodle was 
fale two minutes earlier at Onrast 

“ Private reports from Bultenzorg rhention that the earthquake 
took place thére about 10h, 30m., and that three heavy shocks were 
felt following ench other at intervals of 3m. and 10 minutes, without 
causing any other dantage than that some pillars were eracked, 

«At Laegok Njenang, on the south side of Gunong Gode, the earth+ 
quake was very heavy inthe moruing thre severe shocks wore felt 
there, and daring the whole day ligher shocks, principally tu the 
evening about 6 o'clock.” 

In the Proanger Regencies, principally in the estdeney of Choris 
bon, the shocks of earthquake were very severe, and lasted for a long 
time, and mach damage was done. 

Th te most casorn part aF the Proanger Ragenéiés, and prince 
pally in the residency of Cheribon, the shocks were very heavy. In 
the lattor Residency they oceasioned great damage, ‘They were also 
feltin tho Residencles of Banjumas, Kadu, Samarang and Renibang. Tn 
the residency of Taga also some, though notsevere, damage was done. 

In Cheribon the earthquake was first felt about 15 minates to 1h 
o'clock ; tho first shock was very heavy, and was speedily followed 
by a lighter one, At 5 mltutes after 11 o'clock there was so beary a 
shock that vory fw buildings were able to withstind ia foree. From 
this until midnight other thirteen shocks wore experienced, three of 
which were very heavy ; the first Insted about thirty seéonds, and the 
third oxactly 61 seconds, ‘The plain bofore the Residenéy office was 
filled, in the twinkting of an eye, with all tho inhabitants of the 
neighbouring houses, and soon experienced such a sovere undulation 
that many could scarcely Keep thte feet the diretion of the waves 
‘vas invariably from the souticast the nosthwrest 28 shocks were not 
felt, 

From midnight to 6 as 3, of the 17th, toting was felt 








ve alight 
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trembling, but on the 17th, at 6 o'clock, the shocks began agnin with 
renewed force, and between that hour and 10 in the forenoon nine 
shocks had taken place, of which one lasted 31 seconds. 

‘Some details ofthe loss fotlow:—At the capital of Cheriton all 
the Government buildings (with the exception of the store houses) 
and more than 200 private stone dwellings were severely damaged 
and mostly rendered uniahbitable, in eoassquence of which no one 
durst remain within doors during the night, and all passed the night 
‘on the plains in the town, or in the gardens. A Chinese dwelling 
in the city fell down. One person was killed and six others hurt. 

At Palimanaug the Commandant’s house and other stone build~ 
ings in the fort were severely damaged, and some personal injuries in- 
flicted,—the wooden dwellings suferiag no injury of any eonsoquence, 

‘At two neighbouring sugar factories great havoc was done, the 
buildings of all sorts being thrown down, and several lives lost, 

‘At Dana Radja, Radja Galu and Pamankiran many buildings 
were destroyed. 

‘Almost all the post atatinns are severely damay 
watcli-houses along the roads were thrown dowa ; and even the mile 
stones along the great road fell over. 

‘At Indramayu the first shocks caused severe damage to the assis- 
taut resident's hovse, the commandant’s dwelling and the fort, and 
the stone houses of the Buropesn inhabitants, rendering them unin 
habitable. 40 stone houses belonging to Chinese were partly or 
wholly overturned. At different places the ground was torn open 
from one to two feet in width, and from the openings large quanti- 
ties of sand and muddy water boiled up ; by the filling of one of the 
houses a woman was killed, and her two children wounded. 

‘The Government storchouses both at Cheribon and Indramayu, 
which were of wood, did not suffer. 

‘At Kuningan the regency house only saffered a litle. ‘The west~ 
crn part part of the regency Madja Lengka appears to have sulfer- 
ed very dite. 

In the regeney of Gaby, and in the eastern part of the regency 
Cheribon, wo damage of eousequence was done, 


many stone 
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Although the earthquake was felt throughout the whole residency 
‘of Chetibon, its devastation was confined to the northern and west- 
cer parts of the regency Cheribon, the eastern and northern parts of 
the regency of Madja Lengka, and the division Indramayu, 

Light shocks continued to be felt until the 20th Nov. which how- 
fever oceasioned no damage. Tt has been ascertained, on investiga: 
tion, thatthe shocks made themselves most heavily felt on the north 
‘ast and north west slope of the mountain ‘jermaé. ‘There the 
‘ground was split’ in more than forty plies, and rents are found of 
‘mote than fifty roods long, and three to four feet broad. Tn somo 
places the roads to the coffee gardens are rent, so tht the approach 
to the same for the present is impossible, ‘The coffee gardens them= 
selves, however, have not suffered j nor even the dessas Tying on the 
mountains, with the exeeption of the small desm Tibulu where the 
fpround is torn, ‘The inhabitants of this desst, consisting of 20 fa 
sulies, had time to take Might, 





From 1 private letter from an honored hand, we are put in pos 
session of further particulars of the earthquake in the residency of 
Cheribon, 

‘The first shocks wore felt betweon half past 10 and 11. o'clock, 
‘the exact time can bo ascertained with dificulty, beoanse the clocks 
and watches in the interior differ. ‘Tho first shock lasted fully 30 
seconds ; the direction in the fst alarm was not observed, howorer it 
‘was not & proper undulation, but: more a thrilling with short shocks. 
‘Some seconds thereafter the second shock began, which lasted about 
20 or 30 seconds and was stil heavier. From the very short inter= 
1istion between the first and second shocks, the two might be taken 
for one. 10 to 12 minutes later the third shock came, as heavy as 
the two previous. Tt then appeared that the direotion was from 
South West to North East. All these shocks were accompanied by 
‘dull vibratory noise, exactly like that which the iron cable makes 
at the bow of a ship when the anchor is filing. ‘The undulation of 
the buildings was plainly seen, 

‘The writer journeying the same day on a tour of inspection to Ar~ 
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<jowinngon 16 miles from Cheribon, found all in ruins, and ‘was 
obliged to pass thenightin abambu hut, On the following morning, 
proceeding farther on horse back, the shocks began anew, with such 
violence that the horse would not proceed further. 

On the 18th, he proceeded on horseback to Buntamatti on the 
river Tijmenok, lying 16 miles southward from Iudramaiju, Heré 
‘the shocks must also have been heavy, forall that could fall lay on 
‘the ground. In the house of an overseer, three different rents were 
rade in the ground by thefirst shock, through which water, mingled 
‘with fine bluish sand, spouted up to the height of three feet. Jud= 
sing by the direction of fallen objetts the shotks were felt from south= 
‘west to northeast. 

The atmosphere was unusually clear, so that ffom this place the 
‘mountains in the Preanger Regencies could be seen; from one of 
these, probably Gunong Gantor, a column of snioke ascended. 

‘The following day at Daoa Radja, where all tho stone buildings 
‘ind been over turned, the ground was found to be rent in more than 
fifty places. From most of the fissures water spouted up antugled 
with fine Dlaish sand like the sea sand on the beach at Cheriton, 
‘The overseer declared that the water was warm, and that it had a 
disagreeable smell. ‘The direction of the shocks must here have been 
from southwest to northeast as appears from the direction in which 
‘tome stones, which stood on their sides to dry, had fallen, 

Ine small dessa named Geating, five miles to the northward of 
Dana Radje, and in another dessa named Persona, 8 miles to the 
‘northward, the quantity of water and sand spouted from the ground was 
so great that, according to the natives, it occasioned an actual inun= 
Wation. On the samo day also the mountain in the Preanger Ré- 
‘geacies above spoken of was seen to smoke strongly. 

‘The mountain Tjermae in Chersbon, was, during all the tine in 
question, uncommonly clear and cloudless, and nothing peculiar could 
bbe observed on it. 

According to the view of the writer, the shocks which were felt 
in the above nameil place came from the direction of the Preanger 
Regencics, and the undulation of the ground was checked by the 
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fuachite pillar of which the Palimaxang mountains consist, Tt 
‘thon went northwards, and, after having passed Ardjowinangon, 
proceeded again in the direction of west to east; whence also it can 
docexplaiued why the shocks were felt much heavier in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Palimauang mountain them elsewhere, On 
all places which lie in the voleanie district of the Zjermae the shocks 
‘wore felt litle or not at all, but heavily in the alluvial fand tertiary 
Aistriet Uetween Cheribon and the river ‘Tijmauok.—Tranalated 
Sram the Jevasehe Coureant, 
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RASTERN ASIA. 


THE LAWS OF THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO AND 
EASTERN ASIA. 


Iw laying before our readers the first of a series of papers on the 
Laws of the Indian Archipelago and Eastery. Asia, we shall con- 
fine our preliminary remarks to the more immediately practical bear- 
{ng of the subject in connection with the British Settlements. ‘This 
wwe do because the great general importance and interest ofthe Laws 
of the different Races with which this Journal is concerned, must be 
obvious to every one who has any relish for ethnographic studies, and 
because the different systems that prevail are so intimately connected 
with the history, and the peculiar character and habits, of the people 
‘who possess them, that any comment on their origin, spirit, and ine 
fiuence will be most conveniently introduced as a preface to the se- 
‘arate papers of the series. ‘The importance and even necessity of 
ascertaining the laws wf the large proportion of those Races who con 
tribute to furnish a population to our own Settlements may be less 
obvious to many ; and as we believe that much inconvenience, and 
‘oceasional injustice, have arisen from the neglect of the subject, we 
shell take this opportunity of inviting attntion to it. 

‘We have not space to do more than advert to a few of those con- 
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siderations which must oeear to every one who has any experience 
of the actual operation of s purely European jurisprudence in a com- 
‘aunity Uke that of Singapore, of which only one fiftieth has even the 
religion of Europe. It is owing to this, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, to the great dissimilarity in civilization and castoms between 
the different races themselves, the recent origin of the Settlement, 
‘and its almost purely commercial character, that there is perhaps no 
‘other British colony where interesting and nice questions of interna~ 
tional, and what may be termed inter-reigious law, so frequently 
arise as in Singapore. But as they generally occur incidentally to 
‘the lawyer in his chambers, and have rarely heen discussed in the 
‘Court, (for there is litle indacement to carry such questions toa tri- 
bbunal from which the professional judge is absent three fourths of 
the year,) this branch of jurisprodence has hitherto been litle culti~ 
vated, ‘The religious and domestic usages of each class of our mot 
ley population have received a certain degree of toleration ; but in. 
professing to combine with this an invariable recognition of the law 
‘of England as the only foundation of its decisions, the Court has not 
been successful, or perhaps always consistent, in elucidating the prin- 
ples by which this union may be practically consummated. It has, 
fon the contrary, 2s much as possible, avoided the discussion and de- 
termination of these principles ; and the claims of the Asiatics under 
ita jurisdiction to have the extent to which their usages may legully 
Prevail, so defined as to be in some measure comprehensible, bare 
been met by general declarations ofits willingness to administer Eng- 
Tish law with a large and liberal regard to their religions, manners, 
‘and customs, Without venturing to impute any blame to the Court 
for thus shrinking from grappling with a subject apparently of a dif- 
ficult and obscure nature, it might perhaps have been of better co 
sequence if it had not hesitated to explore it thoroughly, and expose 
the very limited and inadequate protection which the most liberal in- 
terpretation of English law, if sound, will allow to native usages. To 
have accomplished this, however, an intimate knowledge of these us 
ages, and of the laws with which they are synonimous or interwoven, 
cr from which they are derived, would have been necessary ; and, as 
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there are no works in which the usages are fully and faithfully des. 
cribed, and, with the exception of the pure Hind and Mahomedan 
systems, no readily accessible authorities on the laws, to which they 
‘could have referred, it would have been unreasonable to expect from 
English judges, in addition to the ordinary Iabours oftheir ofce, and 
uring their generally brief tenure of it, the lexrning and original re- 
search of a Sir William Jones. tis true that, as neither these laws 
nor usages, whatever weight may be given to them, could enter into the 
‘substantive jurisprudence which the Court administers, and in every 
ceace in any degree involving them, must, in so far as they were ale 
lowed to influence tho decision, have been proved amongst the fucts 
‘of the case, the Court, in every such ease, had an opportunity of ex 
amining certain branches of the subject, and ascertaining the exact 
degree in which thelr recognition could be reconciled with the faiths 
ful administration of English law, But to this the answer i, thet in 
Aispensing justice to races with many of which dlssimulation and 
‘raft, 60 far from being discountenanced, are reckoned necessary 90- 
ial arts, it is often impossible for a judge to entertain a conviction 
‘that the laws and usages expounded by the witnesses in » particular 
case, are anything more than a clever adaptation of them to the inter- 
‘ests of the party on whose behalf they testify. Cross examination, 
hhowover valuable as an instrument in exposing falsehood, does not 
Always mucceed in extracting the truth. Besides, ajudge who desired 
0 commend the wisdom of any goneral principle to the respect of 
‘his successors, or to lay it up for his owm guidance in future cases, 
‘would not be willing to adopt it until he had tested its range of aps 
plicability, by considering the general scope and spirit of the usog 

Cf the Aslatic race or races on which it was to operate, relatively to 
‘those whick have subsisted in England incorporated or in union with 
the ln, He would not even feel satisfied of his competence to deal 
sklfaly with the evidence offered in the particular case, without « 
previous general aoquaintance with the system to be explained, in one 
‘of its applications, by the witnesses. It is not surprising, therefore, 
‘that the Court should have been somewhat averse to entertain ques- 
tions which it had not the means of satisfactorily determining. The 
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ratter for regret is that this indisposition to look the difficulties fuir- 
Jy in the face, coupled with the profession of administering the law 
in n liberal spirit, has had the effect of throwing a veil over a great 
‘Practical injustice,—the non-adaptation of the law, in some of its 
Dranches, to the personal feelings and habits of lange masses of the 
‘people,—and thereby postponing the interposition of the legislature, 
For the trth is, that however well fitted, in the main, a considerable 
postion of the law of England is to the condition of a community al- 
‘most purely mereantile, (and more intelligent and intelligible as it un- 
questionably'is than any Asiatic system that could be substituted for 
Jt.) tis, in some of its provisions, so irreconcilesble with the habits 
‘of many classes forming the balk of the population of Singapore, that, 
{in ite administration, these habits must continue to be disregarded, 
‘until a legislative remedy be provided. Unless the Court were to 
‘usurp legislative funetions, to incorporate them with its administrative, 
{teould not be more liberal in its regard to those habits than the law 
Allows and it would be a contradiction in terms to arm that it could 
‘exercise that liberality at all in those eases where a just and tolerant 
spirit most requires it;—those, namely, in which native suitors ask it 
to give effect to their usages because the law of England is wholly re 
‘Pugnant to them. 

‘To enabfe the legislature to interpose wisely and justly, it would be 
first requisite to ascertain, from the best available sources, what are the 
‘usages, and laws which have been embraced as usages, of every cone 
‘iderable class of the people, in relation to matters in which personal 
feelings are deeply concerned. It would then be necessary to enquire 
hhow far, with a view to the advancement of the people, and their gra- 
dual approximation to the higher civilization of Europeans, it might 
‘be expedient to deny all toleration to such of these usages as were 
‘manifestly and grossly inconsistent with the principles of natural jus- 
tice, and to merely tolerate others by restricting the interference of our 
Courts of justice with them. What remained of an innocuous arbi« 
‘trary character, and intimately connected with the eocial or personal 
Virtues of a class, might be placed directly under the protection of 
‘the Courts by modifying the law, as regarded that class, s0 as to 
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countenance such usuges. Tt is not at all probable that, within any 
ppeviod of time the prospective changes in which would be considered 
by a legislature, Europeans will form an acclimated and considerable 
class. On the contrary, every one who is conversant with the recent 
history and present condition of the Easteru Archipelago, must be 
convinced that, as in many more temperato regions of the globe the 
European race has prevailed, or will ultimately prevail, over the ori= 
Binal occupants, so in these countries, where the Malays at one time 
predominated in power and influence as they still do in numbers, the 
Chinese will ere long‘ possess the land,” aud most of the Local ruces 
be gradually, not 99 much assnilated to, a8 absorbed by them, As 
Chinnis so near to these counties, and annually pours fresh infusion 
of immigrants into every Chinese society in tho Archipelago, and the 
colonists maintain a constant intercourse with their native country, iis 
notilikely that the habits of a peoplein whom national vauity is highly 
developed will largely deviate from those which prevail there to ap- 
proach those of Enropeans—the only race equal to themselves in ine 
telligence and social refinement, and superior in force of character, 
with which they are brought in contact. Tt is therefore the Chinese in 
particular, the most numerous and important class of the poptlation 
of Singapore, and thus likely long to maintain their social identity, 
for whom « modification of some parts of our law is most urgontly 
required. 

tis not however for the sake of our own population alone, that the 
investigation of As 
of direct practical utility. So extensive is our commercial intoreourse 
with every people of note in the Archipelago, and so prolonged are 
the periods during which native teaders remain here on. their perio 
ical visits, that, in the ordinary administration of justice, it must of. 
ten be necessary to asvertain the laws and usages prevailing in their 
countries. We may instance the case of contracts entered into in 
other parts of the Archipelago, which, when they come to be discus- 
sed in the Courts of Singapore, must receive a construction accord 
ing to the laws of the place where they were made. A considerable 
number of the Asiaties who reside in Singapore have not adopted it 





Jnws and customs recommends itself as a work. 
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1s their permanent place of residence, but cherish to the last the in 
tention of returning to their native country. Hence when any of 
them die here without leaving a will itis necessary to ascertain their 
native law of succession. 


‘We commence with « systematic Treatise on the laws of one of the 
‘most important nations of Eastern Asia,—the Siamese,—a work de- 
rmanding great ability, great industry, and that extensive erudition 
which probably no one but its author could have brought to bear 
‘upon it, His introductory remarks render it unnecessary for us to 
detain our readers from it by any recommendation of the subject for 
‘ts groat intrinsic Interest ethnologically, and its practical utility. Im~ 
‘mediately connected ss we are with the Siamese, both terrtorially 
aud commercially, their laws must have greater claims to our atten- 
tion than those of more remote nations. We may be allowed, howe- 
Yer, to congratulate our readers that this portion of our series has 
fallen into the hands of Colonel Low, who has long been 10 well 
‘Anown for his contibutions to oriental literature, and whose Treatises 
‘on Siamese Grammar, Literature, and Government, and on Budhe 
‘and the Phrabat testify how long and zealously he has laboured in 
‘that fel from which he now brings us this new evidence of the ex- 
‘tent and soundness of his research. Although, owing tothe growing 
Snterest in the Hindu-Chinese languages in Europe, he may not now 
‘be noted, as he was for many years, as “ the Siamese Scholar,” we 
believe he has here accomplished a task for which the ablest cultiva- 
tors of the Siamese language in France or Germany would have con- 
fessed their incompetence. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF THE SUBJECT. 

















Elements of Siamese Law. Pledges. 
Digests. Wages. 
Property — Copartnership. 

In the Soil. Sales. 

‘After Conquest. Contracts. 

‘Singular Custom,— Pjhonls- | Secret compacts. 

‘hep. ‘Administration of Justice. 
Omens. ‘Courts of Judicature. 
Agriculture, and traditions res~ | Justciary Forms. 

peeting it. Expenees of proces. 

Inheritance. 

Of Widows. PENAL CODR. 

Of Courtiers & Ofcers of Go- 

veroment. Evidence. 

Of the Priesthood. Jetldlal Out : 
‘Testamentary power. ‘Specific erimes and their punishe 
Exelusion from property. ments, 
‘Adoption. bene 
‘Obsequies and superstitious belie. | Manslaughter. 
oe ‘Treatment of prisoners,~-Prisons, 
Embassies. ‘Then. 
Marriage. red 
Parental authority, and reciprocal | Adultery. 

obligations of different mem | Divorce and separation. 

bers of « family. Elopements, 
Bauenton Slaughtering of unimals. 
Slavery Self murder. 
Debts. Mode of prooature where wit 
Coins, Weights, and Measures. | nesses are not procurable, 
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‘POWERS OF THE LETTERS EMPLOYED FOR NATIVE WORDS. 


‘a Short as in but, rut. 
& Broad @ asin ail. 

aa Short @ (sound t) as ain mark, arm Be. 

i as in meet, feed. 

(1) 6, (2) & ‘ist as in féte, or a in fate—2d hard as in bet pet met. 
{the French w, short and long. 

as in foot and moody. 

ai_ as y in my, ery he. 

‘ad_as ow in sor, note, 

jh aspirate. 

‘th never as th in thing. ‘The lettersare pronounced distinctly, and 


" separately. 
<°s The want of several accented and compound letters used by theauthor, 
‘as competed ws to modify hs orthographie system considerably.—ED. 
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ON T,HAI OR SIAMESE LAW. 
INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 


‘Tv original elements of Siamese Yaw had undoubtedly an ancient 
‘origin, and were intimately allied to, if they did not actually spring 
from, some Hinda Code, But Laws, from whatever source derived, 
‘ust, in process of time, accommodate themselves to the genius, the 
habits, propensities, and, in some measure, to the geographical. posi« 
tion, of tho people who use them, ‘The modifications which they un~ 
ergo, will render Digests and Commentaries indispensable : and 
from theso will eventually emanate a body of popular enactments 
with which will be blended traits of national character and social po- 
lity. 

Independent of that interest naturally attached by the reflecting 
portion of mankind to whatever contributes to elucidate the various 
degrees of mental energy possessed by different nations ; and to the 
exposition of the many causes which may, at diferent periods, have 
Increased or diminished it; there are, as in this instance, frequently 
Jhcal eircumstunces tending to connect practical utility with the s 
Jeet. 

‘To tho investigation before us some dogreo of local interest may 
be said fo attach, 

‘The Siamese have beon for roveral yeurs past near neighbours to 
the British in thoir Settlement of Prince of Wales’ Island. They 
tow border closely on the newly conquered Provinces of 'ennase~ 








rim. 
here ts besides a considerable population of Siamese, who have 
‘laced themselves under British rule, both as settlers on Penang and 
4s agriculturists in Province Wellesley, on the main coast of Kedah 5 
and who are consequently subject to a British Court of Judicature. 
Inn politcal point of view, also, itis presumed that we ought ut 
tobe iguorant of the real character, prevailing ideas, and capacities of 





© ‘The Laws ofa nation form the most instructive part of its History.— 
Gibbon. 
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‘a people so cixcumstanced, or of the laws and institutions affecting 
them. It is plain that, whether forced to it or otherwise, we must 
cceasionaly from our proximity have intercourse with this people. 

‘To those who relish the task of comparing the Codes of the vuri- 
‘ous Eastern nations, these pages may possily be of use. 

It's likewise presumed that the principles of Simnese Law will 
prove to be pretty fair transcripts of the Codes prevalent in north 
‘md south Laos, and Camboja, and probably of the Ava Code. 

Te may be premised that the practice of following precedents has 
sade it easy to evade the law in many instances; hence custom wilt 
‘occasionally in Siam be found at variance with the Law, a fact noted 
by M. De la Loubere in 1688.* 

fit should be found that the Siamese Laws are of Hind origin, 
‘we have yet no sure clue by which to trace all the steps of their pro- 
ress fom Hindoostan. ‘The Siamese seem to have no distinct Bali 
Covle of Civil or Criminal Law. But they are abundantly supplied 
‘with Bali Ordinances for the regulation of their moral conduct ; and 
for the due performance of religious Duties and Rites—It' may pro- 
ably however be found, 2s I am inclined to believe it will be, that 
‘Bali Codes do exist in Siam. 

"The Digests in the Thai language are numerous. A wew one has 
enerally been issued at the beginning of, or, during each successive 
reign, But such a practice has not been induced so much by a de- 
sire to innovate, as by feelings of ostentation ; for the repeals, altera- 
tions and qualifications of the old Laws are few. Many additions 
Ihave however been made at these periods. 

It is requisite that some account should be given here of the Di- 
gests which form the groundwork of this dissertation. 

It may be observed, at the same time, that Oral Authorities on 
points where information was deficient in the Digests have been 
consultéd, amongst the natives of the country. 

‘The aceowits which have been given of Siam by Loubere snd 
© “The Siamese say that their Laws came from Lacs.” This was a 


matter of eourse as the Siamese nation was itseifa colony from Laos.—M. 
De La Loubere's Siem p. 9. 
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other Travellers and Voyagers, and the Reports of Missions, donot 
furnish us with authentic data from which correct information can be 
‘drawn applicable to the present day respecting the internal policy ofits 
Rulers, and the Laws by which they are governed. But there is still 
‘much in Loubere’s account of Siamese Law that is yet applicable. 

Doctor Leyden has described, on the authority of M. De la Lous 
bere, three Codes, under the titles Pyira Tamra, Pyhra Tanmon, 
and Pyira Kammanoot, But they may with more propriety bo 
termed Chapters of Codes, 

‘The Digests in the Siamese language to which I have had access 
are the following. 

Ist. Kot Patra Ayaka, 

‘Vhis is popular Digest now in use, 

‘The first part as the text purports, was compiled in the year 2,155 
‘of the era of Boodd,ha [Anno Dom: 1614] by order of a King of 
Siam, 

As the Siamese, out of superstitious motives, never pronounce the 
name of their King while alive, and rarely even after his death, his 
titles only, in this instance, are given, 

‘These are, Som-deteha Pyhea eka tjbasong, Beso-un béromma- 
narot hiromma bip,heettra P,hra Chai na yo hoa, 

‘An addition was made to this Digest throo years Inter headed, — 

Att liamma-tha chak ka woobita b hatang. 

‘Phe last part of this is therein stated to have ben extracted from 

gest dated on Monday, in the Gth month of the year Wake (or 
‘Monkey) 1102 or Anno Dom : 561. 

Tt concludes with the observation that a copy of it was transmitted 
to the Pyhraya Lak,hén or Raja of Ligore for his guidmee, “in the 
year of the monkey, in the month Ai, on Wednesday, on the frst 
night of the decrease to sok” “(two yearo of the eentury having 
lapsed.]” ‘The particular century alluded to, islet to conjecture, 

2d. ‘The next authority fs a Digest which was procured by me 
at Mergui, 2 few days only after ts capture by the British troops, 

















* Loubere confesses that be bad uo access. to Siamese, 
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It purports having been compiled in 1591 of the Siamese era Sakes 
sat or A. D. 1048.* 

“Bot Pjhra Ayakaan nee kjhat wal té Igha-weetchaa t;bahaan~ 
“chad Pjoraya Bent,ha-wongsa mia krang ék maa kén tsha paip 
 Mareet Tanna pee ma mea 1596.” 

« Given to Chau Pyhraya Eentyha-wongss, when he went in 1596 
[Anno Dom: 1036] 2s General of the Army sent against Tenas- 

Tis further stated that about this period much ignorance prevail 
cd respecting the Laws of Siam and that in the year of the Sakka- 
rant Soopphanratsadoo sangwachara chattjhamasé Sookk,ha pakhé 
‘lea deet tyheeyang Atsheet raware.1591, [Anno Domiui 1048) the 
Digest was compiled by order of a King, (his proper name is awant- 
ing] enditded Phra karunna, P,lra baat Somdet Eka t,hatsarot Eeso- 
Xin béromina bip hit Pjhra P,hit-thi-Chad 6 haa kyhrit-ong somdet~ 
‘cha Pyhra Nara, song Meckk;haruateha-tham an maha prasitt 

‘his Digest agrees in all esential points with the Kot P,hra Aya- 
but isnot so comprehensive. Its principal chapters are, 

‘Tut fing On the distribution of justice divided into 22 Heads, 

‘Tat samno-n.—On the distribution of justice, 11 Heads, 

‘Tat Pybriyan.—On evidence, 22 Heads. 

‘Bd. The third Digest examined is entitled, 

Kot mai P,hra Ayakaan ana contains the following dates of Ses- 
fons held in Siamese Courts, independent of a list of the eases do- 
cided agreeably to the Laws of the Kingdom at these periods. ‘The 
first date is 1095 of the Choonla Sakkaraat era (638 A. D.] ‘The 
second Session described happened in 1146 of the same era. And 
tthe third quoted refers to the 1557th year of the Soopp,hanratsa- 
oo, or A. D. 1014. 

4th. Bot Pyhra Ayaksan (Lak chai Pyhra Thammasaat Intjha- 
paat] is another work. 








GBs afterward sated by order of Phra ste manta Prince ofthe Royal 
blood. 
‘+ The translation of these and other Tiles bas been given under the head 
‘Goermment"in the ri paper ofthe 20. vol. fhe Transactions of the 
A. Society. 
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‘The first chapter is preftced with the remark that the Laws treat- 
‘ed of are derived from Codes of old, framed during the reign of Bax 
romma chakra p,hat who, as his name imports, wielded the mighty 
86 or chakra of the Gods according to their mythology. 

‘This appears to be a Text Book on both Criminal and Civil Law. 

It contains numerous eases and precedents to guide both judges 
‘and those who may come, or be brought before them, 

Independent of the above compilations, which embrace both Civil 
‘and Criminal Jurisprudence, there are numerous ‘Treatises on the 
more particular branches of Law, which have been rather eon= 
fusedly jumbled in the larger Digests. Amongst these are, 

Krommasak, Respeots ranks, 

Lak Chai, Regards the prefering of claim 
&e, 

Lak Intjhapaat, On the exclusion from attendance xt Court in 
a suit 

Bai set. On decisions, 

‘Tyhamma Méradok, On property, and inheritance. 

"Tyhotsamect Rachatsham wa doci kjhas. A section of the ten 
books of Commandments, Tt relates to slaves also, 

‘Tat féung. On the distribution of justice and preferring of suits. 

‘Tat Samno-in, On the same, and on examinations. 

‘Tat Pyhriyan, On evidence and Ordeal. 

‘The Siamese in Courts of Justice deem to be much more attentive 
to precedents than to the letter of the Law, and of these first they 
have many bulky volumes. ‘They are practised in evading the 
spirit of the Lay, under the pretence that it is not applicable to 
cach particular case, observes M. De la Loubere in his work on Siam 
‘written in the 17th century. 

Respecting the origin of Laws amongst mankind, the Siamese ob- 
serve, that in the rai P,tom or Tri Loca, viz, the three Worlds, 














complaints &e. Forms 





* The Phra Ayakaan seems to have been derived from the Bali P,hea 
Raja Panya. ‘The Phra Thammasast from the Dhurmabot on Civil Law. 
Pybra Tarnnos relates to justitution. Zak Beenyapat, Regulations for 
‘Courts and Judges. Krommasak also. Lak Choi Nuk Praat the work of 
some learned Lawyer. Dalat is. Viceroy. 
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Earth, Heaven, and Nipsban [Nivan] displayed, it is related that 
‘men long continued in a state of innocence after their ereation, but 
were seduced at length by Man Pachon or spirits, who instilled, evil 
into their minds that good spirits came so counteract the mischief 
done by the evil ones; and that both followed men like their shadows, 
‘But as the first became overmatched, mankind found it necessary to 
set up things and to frame Laws. I may here observe that copies 
of the three Digests first mentioned were presented by me some 
_years ago to the Royal Asiatic Society. 
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PART I. 
CIVIL LAW. 
Cuarran 1, 


ON PROPERTY, 


The Soil. 


‘Tox Siamese are rather an agricultural than a trading people, and 
they are not now pastoral, although it i probable their ancestors 
‘were, before desceniling from the north. The great body ofthe peo- 
ple, spread over the country, live chiefly by cultivating the soil ;— 
‘nd the population of their towns, by petty trades and traffck, chiefly 
in agricultural produce, For although Bankok, the capital, exhibits 
‘busy commercial seene, yet it is to the Chinese that the impulse 
‘must be attributed. "The property of the former mainly consists in 
vice-growuds and cattle; that of the latter in their flonting-rafts, shops 
tnd stock in trade, ‘There is richer elise composed of ths owners 
‘of gardons and orchards. ‘These live moro indotently than their 
neighbours, when their plantations are in bearing. ‘The wife and 
daughters of a Chav Toan, or owner of an orchard, carry the produce 
to market in baskets shing over their shoulders. If he be rich, the 
latter are frequently allowed to retain the profits to form soparate 
funds for future exigencies, 

Rank is known from the number of nan or Gelds over which the 
individual possesses « nominal superiority, for it is doubtful if many 
‘of the public officers have actually such landed property. 

‘The soil of Siam is fertile; but the best cultivated districts lie in 
the immediate vicinity of navigable rivers; while all beyond these dis- 
tricts may not on the average exceed, by the accounts of the natives, 
4 mile, although taken separately a few may be found from three to 
five miles, Tt may be said ofall the Ultra Gangetic countries that 
they have fruitful soils; but that the case with w 
tribes which people them can acquire the means of subsistence, must 
operate against their being fully cultivated ; while it may be constder~ 
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ced as no weak bar to the mental Improvement, and to the devel ops 
rent of the physical energies of these tribes. They cannot perceive 
‘the utility of arts and sciences which, under more rigoroiss climes, 
necessity has originated, and which refinement and habit superadded 
to that necessity, now uphold and invigorate. 

Te does not appear from any of the Siamese writings examined by 
‘me, or from information orally obtained, that the Sovereign is the 
viral propristor ofthe sol. ‘That he is perfectly despotic cannot 
‘be doubted. But eastern despots generally encourage xgriculture, 
‘and however the case may have stood originally, itis evident from 
Taw cases quoted in the digests and decisions that the occupiers of the 
lund have a firm prescriptive if not an indefeasible proprietory right 
fn it, Perhaps their Kings may have deemed, and with truth, that 
their own prosperity was linked with the adminsion of that right 5 
tnd hence mny have arisen the fixed assessment on landed property, 
which has not altered since the days of the earliest intercourse of 
Europeans with Siam, It is collected either in kind at 10 per cent 
‘or in money. ‘Ten per cent on the value of the nett produce is here 
meant, Although this for Asia is a ight tax in itnef, yet when ta- 
ken in conjunction with the obligation to personal service for the 
state, and with other exactions to which all are Hable, it will be found 
‘onthe whole oppressive. Besidesthe Kings will often break through 
all aw, social or moral. 

‘The assessment however is ouly fized on land under grain cultivae 
tion. Where it is stocked with valuable or useful trees and shrubs, 
the ruling power exerts the right of apportioning the tax to its in- 
creasing value to its owner, These observations are supported by 
‘passages in the Digests wherein cases in point are produced, and 
some have been derived from inguiries amongst the Siamese. In 
‘one instance a suit is brought into Court to recover damages from a 
Defendant for encroaching upon, and using a portion of land be- 
longing to the prosecutor, which it is stated he had originally clear 
ed and culticated. And in another clause itis provided, that “ Pro~ 
petty in the sil, or consisting of plantations and bee-tracts [meaning 
certain spaces of woodland where bees are abundant] must be proved 
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‘on occasion, by examination of witnesses and inspection of toritten 
documents, Tes admitted that he who first clears forest-ground, 
‘and sows thereon, will be entitled to a written acknowledgement of 
his ttle to it under the seals of certain officers. 

Perhaps no nation is more scrupulously exact than the Siamese 
are, in committing to paper an account of uch events or transactions 
1s are, in the remotest degree, liable to subsequent scrutiny, To po- 
Jitical negociations or discussions the remark is peculiarly applica 
ble. 

‘A Chau Naa or cultivatorwho is desirous of clearing ground ap- 
plies to the head man of the village, ‘The latter shews is written 
application to the proper officer, who directs him to inspect the land 
and measure it, ‘The applicant having cleared it, receives a written, 
title but although he is not in it vested absolutely with a right in 
perpetuity; stil the land forms thereafter a part of his real pro~ 
erty, is alionable by deed of gale, or by gift, and descends to his 
helrs at law, From this itis clear that the King ean take advans 
tage of so defective a title, Preseription is the owners best safeguard, 

‘Plantations and gardens are taxed according to their actual capa 
city of production and because this must fluctuate greatly, the 
‘grants which the proprietors received when thelr trees began to bear 
fruit &e. are reneved at intervals, and new rates of assessment sete 
tled, No allowance seems on these occasions to be made for the 
partial unproductiveness of any portion formerly taxed as productive 
until that becomes excessive. 

‘According to the Bali Mecleent,hara Milinda aja, which is a 
compendium of knowledge and one of the most valued books in the 
country, and one which Siamese Kings affoct to respect, there are 
four things which must be attended to by a Prince.who is desirous 
that his subjects may prosper—Ist, Sats-amed,hang.* ‘The distri. 
Dution or loan of grain to the husbandman, and the exaetion of one 








© ‘This and the other Bali words ocearing in this paper are rendered ac~ 
‘cording 10 the Siamese conception of their meaning, a8 have no dic- 
tionary of the Bali language to rofer to. Tub the Sanscrit scholar will 
find no dificulty here, since the Bali is cognate with that language, if 
not its actual root. 
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‘tenth part only ofthe produce ofthe hafvest—~2d. Pareesamed,hany, 
‘The regular payment of Government servants and dependants by 
hhalf yearly instalmehts. 34. The lending of money without interest 
1 industrious subjects—ath, Wacha Pecyang, condescention, strict 
Impartiality in decision, and delay in pronouncing judgement for 
three years, if witnesses cannot be obtained. 

‘When the Siamese conquer a country they frequently permit the 
{inhabitants to enjoy their own laws, in so far as may seem compati- 
‘be with the sufety of the former. The plunder at the first occupa- 
ton belongs to the King, and as it is obtained by what they term 
‘keep mot, which may be rendered a perfect “ sweeping of the terri- 
4tory,” may be supposed to include public aud private property of 
‘every denomination, and they seruple not besides to insist on contei- 
Dations of grain to meet real or feigned exigencies. Countries sub- 
ued hy the Siamese are assessed ad libitum. But they often, for sea~ 
sons at least, permit them to pay the rates to which they have been 
ved. 

‘The Siamese, as has been noticed already, partake more of an agrl- 
‘cultural than of a pastoral nature, and as the [perhaps Tartar) race 
from which they sprung was, it may be assumed, strictly nomadic, the 
‘conjecture of M. De La Loubere may be correct,—that they were ori- 
sinally instructed in agriculture by the Chinese. This conjecture re- 
‘ceives some support from the fact of the annual ploughing festival be- 
‘ing common to both these people. Formerly, the Kings of Siam at- 
tended in person to perform the ceremony of holding the plough, but 
Political reasons, joined perhaps to superstitious ones, seem, many 
Years ago, to have induced them to delegate the task to the P,hon- 
{at,hap oF keeper of the rice granaries. 

In the 6th month, the astrologers fox ona propitious day, and, when 
it arrives, the P,honlat,htp proceeds in great pomp toa ficld beyond the 
‘Town, where he ploughs a space of ground saificient to yield a crop 
of fre measures of grain. 

‘The Chau P,hreea P,honlatAtp or simply the Pyhonlatjhép hus 
‘smother duty to perform of a very strange nature, at the festival of 
‘the 2d month of the year, He there personates the King, and goes 
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In npalankeen, oF on a bullock, in procession to the rice fies at some 
distance from the city, to the place called Tyhi Sau Cheeng Cha, a 
‘band of music keeping him company, and there undergoes the pe- 
‘nance of standing on one foot at diferent places for one yam (equal 
to about three solar hours) duriug three successive days, But ss it 
‘would be no easy taske without support, a frame of wood with a gilt 
‘eanopy keeps him from falling whilat he is doing penance, or, as i is 
believed by the people, “proving the dispositions of the Devatias 
and spit.” A. aeloct band of singers dances before him. ‘The 
performers are supplied with horns, with which they take water out 
fof a large jar, throwing it over the by-standers, and invoking the 
[Nok Pjhrees Raja hong or tho Royal goose (Humza) to descend and 
‘quench his thirst, Should the P,honlathdp let his foot descend, he 
is liable to forfeit his property, and have his family enslaved by the 
King as It is believed to be a bad omen, portending distruction to 
the state, and instability to the throne, But if he stand firm he is 
believed to have gained n victory over evil spirits, and he has more+ 
over the prviloge, ostensibly at lest, of sizing any ship which may 
center the harbour during those three days, and taking its contents, 
‘and algo of entering any open shop in the town and carrying away 
‘what he chooses, Care howover is taken to apprize every one of the 
event, #0 that his viceroyship is no great guiner by his perquisite, 
‘Tho severity df the punishment awarded for failure in the ceremo- 
ny is owing to the fear of the Court that it might prove a signal to 
the factious to disturb the general peace, and that it would, at any 
rate, create discontent against the government, 

‘An immense crowd attends the exhibition of this curious task, No 
rational aceount has been obtained from the Siamese of the origin of 
this custom, But I incline to believe that it is a remnant of somo 
‘ancient festival in honor of the sun, especially as it is acknowledged 
to be one of Hindi origin, and as the Pjiraam or Brahmans attend, 
and are almost the only performers of the ceremonics, bearing 
images of Ganesa and other Gods. 

‘The Brahmans of India at one of ther festivals worship the sun, 
standing the while on one foot, the other resting on the snl, and 
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looking towards the East with their kands held out open before them 
fn a hollow form.* 

Tis sald by the Siamese, but with what truth has not been shewn, 
‘that in the 6th month when the King, agreeably to ancient usage, is 
Pound to cireumambulate the city during seven successive days,t 
should any delny take place in the preparation of the conveyance for 
Ihis use, whether it be an elephant, chariot, palankeen, or a horse, 
all of which ought to be in requisition,—it is incumbent on hint to 
stand on one foot until the cavalcade is ready, under pain of losing: 
his crown. Tt is not probable that the tiara is ever placed in jeopar= 
dy from this silly custom. 

Soveral tribes of Hindus salute a superior by standing in the man- 
nner above described, and holding their joined hands in front of their 
faces or foreheads. 

Amongst the omens dreaded by a Prince are certain appearances 
in the heavens, eclipses, comets, falling of bats, dreams, bleeding of 
statues, (In which they believe) twinkling of the eyelids, words acci= 
dentally heard in walking the street, calling of lizards, &, 

‘The Siamese traditions respecting the introduction of agricultural 
hhabits amongst the human race, are coeval with those which have 
reference to their mundane chronology, and have apparently been de- 
rived from the west, and incorporated into their history, after they 
Ihad themselves become an agricultural people. ‘They suppose that 
there is a M2 p,ha sop or primary principle from which grain sprung. 
(Of ths it is rolated in the Bali work ri P,hom or Tree loka, the 
‘three words displayed,” that, in the first and innocent age, grain 
(meaning rice) was not only abundant but was cultivated without 
trouble. It so happened, however, that the fair sex (alas!) of those 
times had most voracious appetites for this kind of food, and devour 
fed such quantities of it, that the Me pyha-sop, in order to punish 
‘them, ordained that they should only resp chaff in future. ‘The males, 
finding that a scarcity had ensued, and that they had difficulty in 





Asiatic Researches vo. v. p.235. 
f This is also the period ofa great Hindu festive, vide A. S. Journal 
No. Mp. 
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‘soanaging affairs, set up a King to reign over them. ‘The Me p hae 

sop having felt thereby propitited, permitted the grain to fructify as 

Defore. When men become wicked searcity prevails, and when 

their wickedness becomes excessive, the whole grain of the coun 

+ tay resolves itself into its first principle, and ascends to the heavens 

in « spiritual shape.” It may therefore be compared in some mea- 
we to Ceres, 

‘The Malays are impressed with the same belief, supposing that 
their granaries are often emptied owing to the light of the rice 
rain, termed by them the “ paddie terbang” or * Samangat pad~ 
die.” 

‘The Siamese may be considered as very slovenly farmers, a eir- 
‘cumstance attributable to the Tuxuriant Uberality of nature, and to 
‘the litle value attached to land. Women materially assist in the In= 
ours of the field, but not more so on the average of « year than the 
‘women of Grent Britain, Except mear thelr larger towns, the furs 
mers seem to have ndopted the indolent methods of eulture prevalent 
sn Pogu, and on the Tennasserim Const, and sometimes used by the Ma 
lays, ‘They collect large herds of buffaloes, and when the rainy vea- 
son has commenced, they drive them about fn the flooded fiekls until 
the soil has been suificiently worked up and weeds destroyed. A 
‘coarse and large wooden rake, or in its place a bunch of thorny 
shrubs, is drawn over the surface, and the seed is then sown Drond= 
only about one-fourth of the 





cast, By this last process they re 
quantity which would be obtained by the transplanting system, or in 
other words the produce of an acre sown broadcast may average 110 
tyhanan, while that on which grain has been planted, will yield four 
Iundved é/hanan* and when vice is at « medium price, about 91} 
gallons may be bought for the value nearly of three shillings. 

‘The annual inundation of the Siam river, or M2 nam assists the 
Tabours of the husbandman, by destroying the weeds and nourishing 
the crops by the mud it deposits in its course. ‘The sead is sown 
and the erop reaped betwixt the 7th or middle of the Sth (July), 








+ A tyuanan is equal to abeut 14 gallon, 
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and that of the 12th month. Near towns, a rade plough and har= 
row are in use, and grain is planted. 

‘The crops are reaped by means of a short sickle nearly resembling 
the English one ; and that part only ofthe stalle which is grasped by 
‘the hand clove to the ear, is left attached to the Intter, a practice al- 
0 common amongst the Malays. ‘The grain is quickly dried under 
‘hot sun, and having been laid on a clay floor in the open air, is 
beaten out by the feet of oxen or buffaloes. ‘The husk is separated 
by pounding the grain in a wooden mortar, or by placing it betwixt 
‘two logs of wood which are grooved. The lower one is fixed in an 
upright position, and the other is made to revolve on it by manual 
labour. 

Siar, like almost every one of the Eastern countries, produces vac 
rious descriptions of rice, some of which are of quick growth, and 
tay be raised on high ground when the rain is frequent. 

‘The Siamese, Burmese, and other Ultra Gangetic nations, prac 
tice gardening in its rudest form. ‘The Chinese, however, are supe 
vor in this respect, But systematic as their ideas may be on the 
subject of gardening, yet they display little real taste in execution, 
‘Their garden deity is invested-with the atributes of utility in prefer~ 
enceto whatis merely ornamental, and when aiming at the beautiful, 
it is by the formal arrangement of flowers and dwarf trees within a 
very limited spot.* ‘The Sinmese make a square garden, and plant 
ocoanuts in double rows along the sides. ‘The interior is divided 
by ditches into longitudinal compartments; on the edges of these 
‘areca trees apd plantains are planted, and in the middle, vegetables, 
such as sweet potatoes, pliuli mun thet or yams, and the root of a 
plant, the arum aquaticum, melons, cucumbers, pumpkins, gourds, 
turnips, radishes, which two last are coarse. The Chinese pickle 
‘the leaves of these last, and use them at their meals. Also the egg 
plant, greens, and onions. Of fowers they cltivate many; not so much 
‘on account oftheir beauty, as to supply the flower shops, asin the Ba- 


« The Royal gardens in Chinese Tartary may seem exceptions : but itis. 
their extent only which would appear to render them worthy of being no- 
‘eed. Sir J, Davis hastreated this subject fally in his useful work ou China, 
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zars of India, and for the shrines of Buddha, which are decorated 
by the worshippers in this country, asin Ava, with these acceptable 
offerings, and which are also essential accompaniments of many im- 
portant civil and religious ceremonies. * 





+ ‘They have the China rose ; Chaba, the Arabianjasmine ; Camelias, 

the chumpa, Michelia champaka ; kadanga (the Malayan pananga) ; dik 

‘along, a white Hower; lan t,hora, a whitish owes (the kading ofthe Ma 
a 










Jayes) cha unga ae of 
tel Empnet etadacrictn, | 
ower phesk hon 





‘Marsd':)j dik ban ma 
ters dak nom mdo, dak sau yoo, dak kadanga cheeo, yellowish green lowers 
Pyhottha chant, dik kéo (Kammuning, chaleas paniculata) j dak rok’ (oo 
rmlngoo of Malays) ; dak kjhem dik Hongseepbeat dik yee hd ; dhk sa 
ap,hee ; dak boom nauk, 


Bree 


Caarran II. 
INHERITANCE OF PROPERTY. 


‘The property of an intestate person, should he leave no legal heirs, 
escheats to the King, who contrives generally to get a portion of the 
‘estate of every person deceased. Wills are written or made verbal= 
ly, in the presence of competent witnesses; and may not be con 
founded with alienation by Gift. Real and personal property may 
be willed and gifted away to any ope, and, a8 heriditaments, descend 
to, and are without distinction divided amongst, the heirs at Law. 
‘The laws of inheritance are considered as applying chiefly to Heads of 
families. Under this view, the property of a man deceased, is di 
ded into three portions. One goes to the parents and grand pas 
rents, on¢ to the widow, and the third to the children, and other re 
Intives on the man's side, according to priority. * But should 
the man not have cobabited so long as 3 years with his wife, she will 
uly receive one third of a portion or part. Before proceeding 
further it may be as well that the forms required by Law relative to 
the inheritance of property be described. 

‘When a man dies his relatives must give immediate information to 
the Samé Maraidék or Registrar of Estates of deceased Persons. ‘The 
digests contain long. lists of rales for the realizing and preservation 
‘of such estates, but which are too tedious to be here detailed. 

A registry to have been valid must have been made in presence of 
a Sena Badee, a corruption apparently of the Indian Senapatty, a 
Moon, x Koon, and a Montree, Oficers of the rank of 1000 na-a 
or fields, or of a similar manber of Officers whose ranks vary from 
600 to 400 na-a, ‘The distribution of the property takes effect after 
the solemnization of the obsequies; and should a claimant having 
the power, aad opportunity so to do, neglect to put in his aim pre« 
vious to the termination of the obsequies, he forfeits his right. 

Te should seem, although it is not of course expressed, in the dig. 





This appareatly inverted order of succession isin strict conformity 
‘with the Digests, 
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vests, that Little attention is paid by the poorest class to these rules 
‘and that the latter have probably been made purposely to serve the 
eupidity of the Court, Wealth in Siam frequently leads, as it does 
allover Asia, tothe ruin of its possessor 5 what therefore eannot with 
safety be enjoyed is often buried. ‘To this abso, in a great measure, 
zuay be ascribed the aversion shewn by the mass of the people to en= 
‘gage In arduous but lucrative professions; and the heedless manner 
in which they often throw array sll that they are worth at festivals, 
births, martiages, and funerals. In many of these respects they agree 
with the tiatives of India, and in all with the remaining Indo Chi 
nese nations, and the Malays. A poor man willstint himself in every 
comfort for years, in order tht he may be able to squander his suv= 
ings, perhaps equal to a hundred pounds sterling, at his marriage. 
Indian despotic native governments too, always encourage such 
waste; since poverty in thelr subjects is desirable to them 5 and not, 
where provisions are so abundant, followed by disaffection and tur 
Doulenco, but productive of submission and docility. ‘The Law there 
fore regarding sueoession is often evaded by a man duting his life 
since ly Gift he ean transfer property from his own hands to nume= 
sous relatives, and defeat the rapacity of the Court. But any at= 
tempt by an heir to conceal property which belonged to the deceased 
causes a forfeiture of his claims 











A person claiming inheritance must personally appenr 5 substitute 
Ding inadmissible. Heirs to property must assist at, and bear their 
hare of, the charges for obsequies, exceptions being made for those 
‘who cannot, from the nature of circumstances, be present. 

Before property is divided, the debts of the deceased are to be 
punctually paid ; and competent: witnesses must be present at the 
division, It does not appear that any distinction is drawn betwixt 
property of which a female may be possessed, and that left by aman,— 
loth are divided on similar principles. ‘The eldest ehild, whether 
sale or female, gets the langest share, Should the individual have 
no parents, grand parents, or great grand parents living, then the 
portion, or one third of the real and personal property, which such 
persous would have otherwise taken, is divided equally, and added to 

v2 
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the two remaining portions,—(the form of first separating the Es~ 
tate into three parts, being always adhered to.) ‘The same prineiple 
regulates the division where there are no claimants to either of the 
‘other two shares.’ A son or daughter having received a marriage 
portion from a parent during that parent's lifetime, will not be enti 
led to share in his Estate, unless a paucity of near relatives gives a 
title thereto, In fact he or she will only, in either supposition, be 
entitled to such a part of the property as would ty Law fall to be 
shared by either ; and if the marriage portion should happen to be 
Jess than that part, the deficiency is made up at the division of the 
Property. 

A Siamese is not restricted to one wife, polygamy being authoriz= 
ed by Law. Concubinage is also common ; hence it is enacted that 
fone of acouple who have long eohabited without having been mar 
ied, survives the other, he, oF she, will only be entitled to claim a 
small part of the Estate of the deceased depending on the generosity 
‘of surviving. relatives. 

Aman or women marrying without the consent of parents, will 
forfeit all right to inherit, This principle is extended to other 
branches. ‘The paternal suthority is enforced vory strongly in Siam. 
A perion going to a distant country without consent of parents cane 
not claim any portion of inheritance at their decease; unless i¢ bo 
‘Proved cither thathe retamed to minister to their wants during their 
illness, ar at any rate that he attended the solemnization of funeral 
ites. ‘There is in all this much in common with the Chinese laws. 

It woul appear that under lawful and ordinary circumstances, 
person remaining ten years absent fram his country without intelli- 
‘gence being obtained of him, cannot afterwards lay claim to property, 
‘which if present he might have inherited. 
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Caarren U1. 
WIDOWS AND THEIR PROPERTY &. 


"The state of widowhood in Siam does not materially difer front 
‘hat in England, Widows are not restrictod. from marrying again, 
In the event of a separation, merely, betwixt husband and wife, the 
‘sons remain with the mother, the daughters with the father, on the 
principle that the man would otherwiso be deprived of female assist 
‘ance in his household, 

Although no logal restrtion is imposed on the widows yet, by a 
fancied moral one applying indirectly the more frequently she has be 
‘married, the less will her share be of her deceased husband's proper- 
ty. Should she have married a fourth husband, she eannot claim 
any part of his property at his decease, Sho is a Protsiya, and her 
alleged incontinence must thus be punished. But she ts entitled to 
hher Méradok or personal property, and to what. she had personally 
acquired, during cohabitation, (women carring on petty trafic if they 
1ike,) and also to the portion which sho may have brought to her hus 
band. 

‘When a husband dies before consummation, his widow does not take 
‘any portion of his Estate, Nor ean either inherit the survivor's pro- 
perty if they have not eohabited for three years. ‘The chitren how 
ever take according to Law, ‘The crime of adultery invalidates any 
laim to such property on the part of the wife. But the wife has no 
recoutrso against the husband for infidelity. ‘The moral Law on this 
point, as couched in the Bali, would seem to make gonie amends for 
the deficiency regarding it contained inthe Civil Code, It will sub- 
sequently be noticed that a man may kill his wife and her paramour 
if he discover them together. 

If aman has three or more wives, they will, in the event of his 
death, share amongst them one third of his property,—the wife who 
‘was first married reesiving the largest portion ;—and the romani 
‘wives, portions assording to their seniority. ‘They will also get: ove 
Alf sare amongst them when they have uo father-iu-hw oF mothers 
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in-law alive. But this supposes the inferior wives to have been free, 
for if stave debtors they are not entitled. Loubere has described the 
course of succession in different terms from the Digests. He ob- 
‘serves that “the great wife takes first of the deceased husband's pro- 
“ perty and then her children. ‘The little wives remaining the pro- 
“ perty of the heir, and not inheriting.”* (Transl: of Loubere's 
History of Sim.) 

Where a widow has been twice married, and has had a family by 
ther first husband, should she have a family by her second marriage 
alg, that family will take five shares more than the step children in 
the event of the death of the second husband. In some commenta- 
ries the step children are not allowed to share; sine it is supposed 
that they receive @ portion from their father’s Estate, Wf there are 
no children by the second marriage, the step children seem entitled 
only to one sixth part of one of the three shares of the Estate, But 
Teannot find in the Digests the reason for this rule, 

A widow who marries « widower and bears a family to him, takes 
tho usual third. Should she have no children slie takes one af of 
one of the portions. 

A widow may marry her-deceased husband's brother, or the son 
of the brother. And the converse holds good in the case of a man 
marrying s deceased wife's sister. But such unions are not much 
‘countenanced, and the first may be safely deemed obsolete. 

Such property as a widow may have yersonally acquired, or have 
Drought asa portion to her husband, or have received from him as a 
‘rift, remains her's under every circumstance ; and will not be taken 
{nto account on the division of her deceased husband's property. 

‘There are four classes of wives in Siam, [although Loubere only 
admits of two, viz. the great wife and lesser wives, the latter being 
all slaves.”| st. Those bestowed by the King on Officers of the 
Government either as revards for good conduct, or from a politic 


* ©The chief wife succeeds to all, then for her children, wbo inherit from, 
‘heir pareots equal portions.” 

“Inferior wives may be sold as also their children by the heir, and they 
‘dopend on his pleasure and on what they received from the father before his. 
death.”—M. dela Loubere’s Siam, p, 22. 
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‘motive, andl who sre not always actually married. ‘Those wives. are 
first in rank they must be treated with great respect, being Royal 
gifts but in the mind of the husband are considered inferior to. the 
Mea tam nyan forming the 24. clas, or the lea wives, being those 
to whom he has been united agreeably to prescribed forms, Of this 
second clas, she whom he first married, enjoys to the last the prero- 
Eatives of precedence next to the chief wife, the King’s git. 

‘To the Sra. class belongs the Meea chop chat kan éng literally 
the wife of ones own free choice, which would imply that anotives of 
prudence and duty, more than of affection towards the object, frst 
‘urge the men to connect theanselves with society by substantial bonds, 

eis not indispensable with a Siamese, as with a Hindu or « Chi- 
nese, that he should have a son to perform kis obsequies: but a feel 
ing of pride makes hium anxious that they should be conducted by an 
adopted son, should he not have a son, with requisite formality. ‘The 
4th, class is formed from slaves. A slave woman having cobubited 
‘with her master becomes virtually emancipated. 

‘The age of marriage for the men is 20 and upwards, ‘Tho wo- 
men are considered marriageable at 14 years of age. But sometimes 
they enter that state at the early age of twelve. 

‘An action will ie in Siamese Courts for « breach of promise of 
aarriage either by man or woman, and damages will be awanled to 
‘the extent of reimbursing the injured party for such expences as may 
have been incurred in preparing for the wedding, but none for the 
culpable fckdeness of the offender. 

Marriage is confined within the following degrees af afinity. A 
subject may not marry within the 7th degree. ‘The forbidden degrees 
are from parents, included, down to the remotest lineal descendants, 
and upwards, so that cousins or any one of the saane blood may not 
Sntermarry. 

‘As Loubere has observed “ there is no restriction to their marry 
with wouen of any nation.” ‘They have of course their prej- 
ices on this subject; and incline more to the Indo-Chinese races 
thn to others. ‘They have a great contempt for the Malays, they 
being Mussalmans, apd do not often marry in that uibe, 
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‘The Kings of Siam do not follow the above rules, but always mar 
ay into their own family, and even form alliances with their own sis- 
ters and daughters* even, on emergencies, when more distantly eon~ 
nected scions of the royal stock are not obtainable;—a practice 
‘which itis well known prevailed as regards the sisters in Egypt, and 
Is yet extant in other regions besides Siam, 

‘An absence such as to cause a husband to be considered dead, in 
Law, and which is decided on agreeably to particular facts, entitles 
the supposed widow to receive her portion of his estate and to mar- 
ry again, But before she and the rest of his relatives. can become 
vested in their right to their respective shares, it is necessary that 
‘certain ceremonies shall be performed, and funeral rites paid, as ifthe 
Ihosband was dead in fact. 

‘When the death of an absentee lias been fully ascertained, itis con- 
‘dered a duty imperative on his heir to scrupulously perform his ob- 
oquies. His name and age are to be written on slips of paper: 
these must then be burned along with an effigy, or a rude portrait of 
the deceased. 

‘This last custom corresponds with Hindu practice on like occasions. 
‘The custom of burning at funerals square gilt pieces of paper, on 
‘which hieroglyphic or other characters have been written, is of Chinese 
origin, 

Independent of these general laws in relation to the women, the 
Siamese Law-giversof later times have framed others, to be specially 
‘administered in cases where women are wives or daughters of officers 
‘of the government, 


° Vide, De Loubere, Mead, Marriage of Kings. 
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Cuarren IV. 


INHERITANCE OF COURTIERS AND OTHER OFFI- 
CERS OF GOVERNMENT. 


‘Men in office in Siam are ranked, as before notice, agreeably to a 
seale of fields or Nas, extonding upwards fom 10 to 10,000. ‘The 
sgrades fixed by this scale are however merely nominal 8 to real 
property, and they are distinct from the’Titles which are exprictously 
bestowed by the King, 

Under other conditions of society than we find in Siam, such a 
system might, with propriety, be supposed to have sprung from Insti= 
tutions embracing feodal servitude, It is likely that it arose in this 
‘country from the custom which a needy Court might have resorted 
10 for the payment ofits servants; and that it was disused when the 
cultivated land had been parcelled out to the mass of cultivators, 

‘The estates of servants of Government from the rank of 10 to 
400 fields are inherited by heirs in tho same manner which has been 
scribed as applicable to the estates of subjects in general, vizt., by 
tho three-fold partition, But for civil and military oficers of highs 
cer ranks bye laws aro in force. 

An officer of the rank of Sena or Bédeo or Montree [minister] 
‘cannot, it seems, will the whole of his property away. ‘The Govern 
‘ment acts here on the supposition that none of its servants are hon 
‘est, and therefore reverves the right of eontrouling the distribution of 
the property of the higher ranks. 

When an officer of one of the above degrees dies, his estate is 
realized, and claims entered, in the manner described for Estates in 
general, It is then separated into fowr portions, one is taken by the 
‘King, and the remaining thiee portions are divided. agrecably to the 
laws relative to property in general ; with exceptions in case of the 
deceased leaving a widow or widows bestowed on him by the King. 

A widow who was the gift of the King to an officer receives, at 
Ini death, one half of half a shave, above that taken by another wife. 
But if the oficer received the wife at his special solicitation, she will 
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reecive one half of a share less than the other. By this is meant 
‘one fourth part of the “widow's portion.” And the portion, so for- 
feited, will be divided amongst the other widows, or given to one, if 
‘there is only one remaining. 

‘A widow must have cobshited three years with a husband to give 
heer a title to the portion fixed by law, A neglect on the part of 
‘the widow to assist in defraying the expences attending obsequies 
creates a forfeiture of her claim. 

‘The widow of a public officer who was a gift from the King will 
receive a larger portion than above stated, in proportion as it may be 
‘made to appear that she had assisted him in his official duties. If 
the was not a gift from the King, she receives one fifth less than she 
‘would wider the above clause; and, if she was given by the King 
at the request of the officer, two fifths lees. 

‘The widow being, or having been, a slave-debtor to the deceased, 
will not receive any portion of his estate; since, by virtue of cohabita- 
tion with him, she has been emancipated : but her children inherit 
according to law. 

‘Supposing the officer to leave a widow who was his own choice, and 
one given to him by the King, besides on Anoo b,heeriya, or cone 
cubine, and a That d,Aeeriya or slave wife all of whom have chile 
dren, they shace in the following proportions. ‘Those of the first and 
second clases as 3,—unless they are jblic servants, when they will be 
entitled to take as 4. ‘Those of the Anoo B,heeriya as 2}, but if 
public servants as 3. And those of the last as 2. 

On the demise of the wife of a public officer: and supposing that 
‘he was bestowed on him by the King: her property will be divided 
nto three shares,—one will go to the King, one to the husband, aud 
‘one to her surviving relations. The marriage portion is generally 
restored to the relatives should her surviving husband's rank be that 
of 400 Naa. 

A husband, with the consent of his wife, may leave her in the house 
of any ane as a pledge for the payment of a debt! thus constituting. 
her a species of property. 

‘But women seem here to have some means of checking the increase 
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‘of the practice, for if they suspect that their husbands are running 
in debe, they may publicly protest against thelr being answerable to 
‘thelr ereditors, which seems to har the exercise of the husband's 
wight, 


Cuartee V. 


INHERITANCE OF PROPERTY AS REGARDS THE 
PRIESTHOOD. 


‘The order of the P,heek,ho or Priests of Siam is composed of in- 
dividuals taken from the mass of the people; and each member of it 
‘may return to a secular employment, either when the zeal of the peo- 
ple fails to provide for his subsistence, or when his own is insuffici- 
ent to arm him with moral weapons to combat the temptations to 
‘which he is exposed; for, however abstracted he ought to be in mind 
from all which can distract its attention to heavenly objects, yet) the 
necessity he is under of daily mixing in the throng to reesive the 
contributions of the pious votaies of his religion, must afford oppor 
‘unites of proving his good resolves. 

It is natural to suppose that the Boodd,hist Priests should have 
aimed. at exception from laws which could but rarely be applicable 
to their situation ; and which must have interrupted the contempla- 
tive duties enjoined by their religion. 

‘Were the ordinances of Boodd,ha strictly enforced, a P,heek,ho could 
not inherit property unless it lmppened to be solely of that deserip~ 
tion which’might serve to supply his very limited wants and restrict- 
ed indulgences, 

AA Priest can only be brought into a Court of law as a witness. 
‘the should commit a erime, he is conveyed, or goes before an eccle« 
siastial Court, where the consstorial chief, Praya Pyhrasadet judges 
hhim consonantly with the laws contained in the Sacred Bali Code, 
Pilra Pattinok weenai. If he should be proved to have been guilty 
‘of a very serious offence, he is stripped of the yellow Chewdn or Sa- 
cerdotal mantle, and delivered over for punishment to the secular 
farm. A Nen or wnordained Priest inay inherit property of any sort, 
and an ordsined one may take real or personal property which may 
Ihave been bequeathed to him, but he will not be entitled to take the 
‘same as inheritance, where mo bequest has been made. The co- 
verse Ukewise holds good, since a Priest may bequeath property to 
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any one, although his relatives and connections eannot inherit it, bee 
cause in ease of his dying intestate, his goods and chattels appertain 
to the monastery in which hellved and enjoyed the contributions of 
the pious worshippers. Indeed, shoulda Priest strictly adhere to the 
rrles of his order, his séle property and effects ought to consist of 
«few indispensable articles of daily use, His dress consisting of the 
Chewén or distinguishing robe ofthe orders ; P,ha Sangk,hatee a sort 
of soarf; Pjha Sabong, alower garnient ; Rattak,hot ok, «sash wound 
tout the body at the height of the breast ; Ratlak,hot éo another 
for the waists Pyha angea an under garment or shirt; Pha krap 
-pihra a cloak; and P,ha chop ap, abathing dress. Ablutions do not 
form a prominent part of the Booddhist religion, as it exists ia the 
Indo Chinese countries. But these Chauk,hoo bathe pretty regularly, 
although they are certainly deficient in personal eleanfiness compar 
ed with the Brahmans, Next, there is the baat or vase for holding 
‘the dally collections of rice and other food, For the rest, they fol 
Jow the example of Nakjhasena [Nagadens) a holy charncter of Bas 
Ji Writ, and keep at hand,  anat snd pillow, to which some have 
added the forbidden luxuries of & cot and muskito curtains. ‘The 
latter can hardly be termed a luxury in Siam, where these insects 
swarm, but an article not to be dispensed with, and especially where 
the thoughts must not be distracted. Perhaps the Priest is afraid 
that, by exposing his person, he might be tempted to Kill these in- 
sects, which would be a sort of murder according to his ereed.* ‘The 
Mang eeteet is a square piece of cloth, on which the Priest sits, and 
‘the pjhona Kkenp p,bra on which he prays. On such oceasions his face 
is turned towards the rising sun, a practice found amongst the Brah- 
‘mans of India, He must also have a razor for tonsure, a needle case 
and needles, a tinder box with steel and fint, a drinking cup made of 
‘wood or of bamboo, funnel shaped, and having an appertare at bot- 
tom with a strainer of loth to prevent him swallowing any inset. 
‘When the strict P,heek,hoo wishes to drink, he covers the mouth 
of the cup with a bit of muslin, and inserting the other end in water 














© Thad a Siamese of Bankok in my service who, when a mosgito kappen= 
ed to fx itself on his hand, permitted it to drink is land Ov away. 
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‘sucks it up. He thus avotds, he thinks, the sin of taking away the 
life of any insect. Tt is lucky for his peace of mind (provided his 
‘humanity is sincere, and of this we have net sufficient proof) that he 
is not obliged to keep a microscope. ‘The next articles are a blank 
book in which to record useful knowledge, and a steatite pendil;—a 
‘bundle of palm leaf slips, and an iron stylus to note down common 
‘matters ;—an umbrella with s hook at the top, s0 that it may be 
suspended while the Priest is at his devotions,—the Mai t,hano or 
‘wand, which is usually about 7 feet long, and may remind the anti- 
4quary of the mystical stay of the Druids, the Jews, the Magi and of 
the Brahmans. ‘The tarap, hat is fan of palm leaves, and is gene~ 
rally used to shade the bare head of the Priest from the rays of the 
sun, ‘The bag or yam contains the betel and other ingredients of the 
ationtory, not excluding tobacco, which should properly be reckon 
ed aniongst noxious drugs, and therefore forbidden to them by the or- 
inances of Boodd,ba. ‘There is likewise a vessel for ablutionary 
Purposes, and lastly one of equal utility. 

‘Three witnesses are required to establish the validity of a Priest's 
Dequest, and four for a Brahmin In explanation of the latter part 
of the sentence it may be remarked that persons of the Brabminical 
‘tribe have, from a very remote period, visited and resided in Siam, 
‘their numbers being regulated by the estimation in which their caste 
‘yas held by particular Kings. ‘They are termed Ajanya P,hraam, 
‘Houla Pyhraam, and Chodokka P,hraam, the last is the highest 
caste, ‘They are chiefly employed as astrologers and accountants. 

To establish the validity of a Brahman’s bequest, itis also necessa- 
ay to prove that he made it forty days previous to his decease. It is 
‘firmed that any person who may presume to question the right of a 
‘testator to bequeath property to a Pyheek,hoo will most assuredly be 
‘Precipitated into Narok or Hell. 

‘The asseverations of a Priest are implicitly believed in a Court of 
Justice, nor is an cath ever administered to him. He simply vs- 
sents to question put, by raising his tarapjhat or fan, and gives it 
the negative by letting the fan drop. ‘This laconic mode of replying 
‘would puzzle or cross questioner. 
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‘The Priesthood in Siam is overstocked, and in their poorest pros 
Vinces they are very burdensome on the population. Tn the province 
of P,hoonga for instance, excluding the island of Junkceylon lately 
annexed to it, I ealeulated when there in 1824, that there was ons 
Priest for the care of every hundred souls. It is to this incubus that 
the doctine of Buddhism tn some countries may be chiefly imputed, 
although, in as far a8 India is concerned, the people made but a poor 
‘exchange of the voluntary system, for the tyrannical and exacting one 
of the Brahmans, 

But the Government has often interfered to check a system which 
‘must prove depressing to the enorgies of the people, and by directing 
that the preparatory and final examinations of candidates should be 
Very strict, thereby excludes numbers whose only inducement to enter 
the order is the hope of living at ense at the expense ofthe community. 

‘There is one strong inducement, however, to enter the Priesthood 
connected with their notions of purgatory. ‘They beliore that the 
soul of a parent which is there in sufferance may be relieved from 
torment by the son becoming a Priest or even by such son obtaining 
some one to enter tho Priesthood as a substitute for him. ‘Their 
explatory ceremonies are but few, and havo all reference to future 
states of existence, having no eficacy in the present state. ‘The Sine 
‘mese hells are in fact purgatories, for the punishments to be endured 
by guilty souls in them are not considered eterna, although the periods 
of endurance amount sometimes to millions of years! Perfect rege~ 
ration in this life eannot be attained by any expiation, or virtt= 
‘os course whatever. 

Apostacy is rare in Siam, but neither the moral nor civil Codes, so 
far as the copies examined by mo shew, contain laws preventive of it. 
‘The Priesthood retain a powerful influence, but not a slavish one 
over the minds of the people, ‘The knowledge that any one may en- 
‘ter the order tends to render it far Jess venerated than that of the 
‘Brahmans, and eauses the veneration to be paid to the Priest merely 
as an organ of Booddha’s laws, and not asa sort of demigod like a 
Brahman. In the Lower Provinces a few Siamese lave len con- 
verted to Mfahomutanism, 
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‘There are no religious endowments in Siam exclusive of those over 
which the sway of the Priesthood is arbitrary. Any person may 
take over property to a Wat or monastery, but if it be in land, it 
‘pays the usual tax until the public measurement is made, 

‘The Rong mé hai thaan, is the only lay institution, if it deserves 
the name, partaking of a charitable nature. Here medicines, itis said, 
‘are issued by the King’s oficers gratis to the people. 

‘Beggars are chiely those incapacitated by sickness and lameness 
from labour, for any man may gain 2 lielihood by easy service. 
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Cuarren VI. 
‘TESTAMENTARY POWER, 


Ie has boon asserted (by the Author of the Historical Relation of 
‘Siam*) that the Siamese know not such a thing as a will. But be- 
sides what shall now be stated, itis only requisite to refer to the 
hhead Gifts to show that they have the full force of testament, for these 
cannot be enjoyed legally and openly by the grantee until ater the 
death of the granter, (unless the latter should have authorized an 
Immediate transfer of the property) and they are resumable at plene 
‘sure, oF in the event of the granter recovering from sickn 

But the Siamese make written as well as verbal ‘Testaments, nor 
‘does the law intorpose to reverse such acts, even should it appear that 
tho ‘Testator has, in the apportioning and alienating of his property, 
Infringed the social obligations, A writen testament is termed 
‘Nangst banchi Sunya Nai king, also ham pheenat kun wai signi 
fying to make a will, and a verbal one, Sangwai kap and bék wai. 

All that & widow can claim for herself and children in a ease of 
exclusion from the succession to her husband's estate, is the portion 
sho brought to him, and whatever she may have sayed out of her 
‘marddok, or marriage portion and out ofthe allowance granted to 
‘her by him during his lifetime, or what she may have amassed by 
frugality or trade or any other oocupstion, 

tis obvious, from the tenor of the Jaws alfecting men of rank, 
‘hat a great anxiety prevails in the Palace to prevent them from 
squandering their property, because the King virtually shares init 
on their decease, This being the ease, such persons are not allowed 
to cule a will until the extent of their property has been ascertained 
and the royal demand satisfied. 

Priests, although next in degree to the King, are passed over inthe 
law digests, which respect will, without much notice, since were 
they even rich, their property on their dying intestate falls to the 











De Loubere, 
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‘monastery where they lived, and since the King would scarcely ven: 
‘tare to lower himself in the eyes of his subjects and incur the ana 
‘thema of the Priesthood by taking any part of it, 

‘The Siamese are generally sufficiently sttached to their relatives 
to prevent them executing eruel testaments. 
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EXCLUSION FROM PROPERTY AND INHERITANCE, 


‘Traltors, and rebels are not allowed to inherit property, and they 
‘aro ejected from what they possess, their estates are forfeited to the 
King, and thelr families are reduced to slavery, 


ARBITRATION, 





Many of the cases which are of dily occurence, and which respect 
‘members of the same family, are submitted to the azbitration of the 
Elders of «village, oF competent numberof persons chosen by the 
parties concerned, as is the custom in some parts of India, 

OBSEQUIES AND SUPERSTITIONS, 


‘The practice of adoption is prevalent over the Indo Chinese countess 

Tein not imperative on a Siamese, ws it iv on a Hindu, to adopt 
‘con in default of issue lawfully begotten, since the nonperformance 
of funeral rites does not expose his soal, after his death, to those tor« 
‘ments which a Hindoo deoms the sure consequence of a neglect of them. 

‘But a tincture of Hinduism is discoverable in the ordinances res- 
pecting inheritance, where a wilful neglect to perform obsequies does, 
‘in most instances, render claims on property invalid, But as the 
obsequies of a Siamese may be performed, and without endangering 
his future bliss, by any person, he feels litle anxiety for an heir 
fon that head, however he may from more natural motives wish for 
‘one. Hence, like the Hindoo, he has his ceremonies betwixt the pee 
siod of conception and birth &e. 

‘The first symptoms of pregnancy appearing, charms and incantae 
tions are resorted to in order to ovearwe the Pyice paup aud Pyhee 
Pikrai, which are believed tobe spirits which torment incipient beings, 
and distress thereby the woman, 

‘They have also very gross superstitions regarding women who die 
in child bed. To prevent their spirits haunting the relatives, various 
incantations are rehearsed, and certain spells are tied around their 
‘ure and necks, ‘They Uelieve that magicians dig up the bodies of 
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‘women s0 dying, in order to compound potent spells and elixers of im 
‘mortality; 4 superstition formerly prevalent in the West. 

‘This last fancy they lave had from the Bali writings, where the 
Amrita of Sanscrit writ is a frequent theme. ‘The magicians are 
supposed to act, some time after the body has been interred, in this 
manner. ‘They'proceed to the burial ground [for the bodies of the wo- 
men dying in child bed are never burned on the funeral pile] or Pa- 
chee Pyhee deep, and endearour to propitiate ‘the spirit of the de- 
ceased by offerings ofincense and viands, the deceased is supposed to 
‘burst from the tomb with a terrific yell, and to soar towards the sky, 
‘aving frst assumed a gigantic and appalling stature ; the potent ine 
cantations of the magician however soon force the sprit, itis fancied, 
tw descend when, after a short parley, the magician unceremoniously 
pretends to deesptate it, and the relatives of the women suppose that 
they have gained the object of preventing ite molesting them. 

‘The Malays are exbued with superstitions of nearly a similar kind, 
and alike rev 

‘Phey sometimes extract the matee anak or dead child from the 
‘womb of a woman who has died in labor and bury it in a separate 
place. ‘They prick the fingers of the deceased with a needle, believing 
that if this ceremony should be neglected the spirit becomes a Lang- 
ower and flies offto the mountains with hair willy disheveled, and 
‘thereafter enters into and possesses the body of say individasl, Other 
‘Possessing spirits are also much dreaded by women in child bed and 
sick persons, particularly that one they term Pleset, which is a sort 
‘of invisible witch. She rides on the wids, and enters iuto the bo- 
dies of the sick, sorely distressing them. When pressed by the nos- 
‘trunns of the native physicians she is supposed to retreat to the fing 
ers ends, and there expostulate with him through the mouth of the 
patient, 

‘Any namber of children, and of either ser, may at any time be 
sdopted, they not being relatives of the adopter within a certain de- 
‘rree, although brothers may be paitially adopted and may be thus 
‘admiteed to the present privileges of a son, bat they will not necesst- 
vily inherit as such, In the same way nephews or other relatives may 
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be partially adopted, Should the maintainer ofan adopted son publicly 
Aeclare that he considers the person in right of a sop, this last will 
receive an additional portion of theinheritance. A woman exn adopt 
with consent of, and during the life of, her husband, or at her own 
Pleasure if unmarvied, or « widow. ‘The uge for adoption rarely ex 
‘ceeds the seventh year for the adopted, and generally takes plate from 
the first to the third, inorder that the adopted child may lose quick« 
ly all recollection of its natural parents. No particular ceremony at» 
tends adoption. An adopted son or daughter forfits immediately 
after quitting it parents roof all claims on their property after their 
ecease and thence forward. An adopted child is; by the act, vested. 
With perfect right to enjoy every beneit which a child begotten by 
the adopter would have enjoyed during the lifetime of the adopter, 
and to ruceved to the Zaft share of his real and persons! property 
sftér his death, In the first caso he is irresponsible for the debts or 
‘other acta of his real parents, In the second, he becomes liable for 
those of his adopted parents. But in a ease where the adopter has 
‘one child or children, of his own body, the share of the adopted child 
Js one half of that of this one child, or of that of one of these others. 
A man may adopt a child of any tribe which worshipe Booddha, 
But he may not adopt a relative within a givon degree, 

But although it is not perfectly essential to the salvation of the 
soul of a Siamese according to his ereed that he should have a son, 
yotitisa desirable thing, as there are many ceretonies to be attend. 
cd to on his decease, 

‘When « person becomes sick, a Prist is generally called to attend 
him until he recovers or dies. He repeuts many Bali sentences ont 
of the Pyhra p,heo Di,anma, of which the following is « xpecimen, 
being from the Bali— 

Kootsala Dhamma. 

Akootsala D,hamm 

Appshiya kata Dhamma, 

Katta-me D,hamm. 

‘Kootsala yatsameeng. 

Snunayé kamawacharang. 
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‘Roosonla cheettang. 
‘Oopanna hotee. 

Loma natsa, 

‘Hak,ha tanyana samp,ha yoottang. 

‘Roope rammanangwa. 

Setthha do, 

Kjhantjha do. 

Ratsa a, 

Pho Pyhiancha do, 

Djhamma — do, 

‘Yang yang wapana, 

‘Rappyha tatsa samayé. 

‘Tyhatso hotee. 

Aweekshé po hotee. 

‘Yow pan tatsa samayé, 

Anyepn atthee. 

Pateecha moppans. 

Aroopee no Dhamma, 

Eemé Djhamma, 

Kootala, 

‘When a man dies his body is washed and rubbed over with tarme- 
ric and quick lime, then wrapped in white cloth and stretched out. 
‘The arms are fixed in the posture of adoration, and a piece of gold 
or silver together with some of the common masticatory mixture are 
placed in the mouth, mercury and honey are also poured down the 
‘throat of the corpse, and, if the deceased died in affnent circum 
stances, it is placed upright, and a hollow tube is passed from the 
‘mouth to the roof of the house to carry off the effuvia, while bam= 
‘boos are fixed in holes which have been madein the feet to draw off 
the moisture to a receptacle below. 

‘But should the deceased have been a poor man, his friends eannot 
afford the expense attending this cetemony. ‘They therefore bury the 
body within two or three days after death, while the rich keep the re- 
‘mains of their relations for a week or even a month previous to in- 
Lerment or burning. 
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Almost immediately subsequent to the decease of the individual, 
Priests attend to read the customary ritual or service forthe dead, 
‘hich is « part nearly in the terms just alluded to as usd in the pre. 
sence of a sick person. They chaunt the Sowat, and P,heetthakoon 
‘and P,lra malai, While the body remains in the house, the relations 
burn near it tapers and incense sticks, and place viands before it, 
and every day a feast i given to friends and neighbours, accompanied 
by various public exhibitions according to the wealth ofthe givers 
‘Tho chief of these are Len A,hén or dancing and singing, Hoon or 
Puppets resembling Punch aud his attendants, distinguished into those 
of doa, Laos, and China, The Burmese are much attached to this 
‘amusement; almost every Governor of a province keeps a band, Next 
there is the Lakykdn or Comic Opera, and the ngeeoobhen or Chie 
nese Play. ‘The Chinese acting is the most pompous imaginable; most 
of their plays seem to hingo on some Tartar romauee, or the actual 
Adventure of some Tartar Prince, ‘The stage is one continued scene 
Of grotesque and noisy military bustle, except when a measured 
speech is to be delivered. ‘This the hero utters generally in a sitting 
Posture, stroking the while is jetty beard, with Islamitic gravity, 
and, when a few sentences have been interchanged with the person 
‘addressed, anon comes a deafening peal of drums and brazen instr« 
‘ments, while hostile armies encounter with wooden spenrs, nd shields, 
‘and a mimicry of war is displayed suficiently indicative of the Chi- 
nese deficiency in point of pugnacity and good taste, 

‘There are also exhibited Tyheptyhéng, or a particular kind of dance 
with scenical representations and phantasmagoria, in which the sha- 
dows are made to act a sort of play. 

‘The Malays are expertat this entertainment. Itis termed by them 
Weayang kulit, and it is probable that they hadi from Java, ‘There 
are also fencing, boxing, and wrestling matches, tight rope dancing, 
juggling, and feats of dexterity and strength. 

‘The Relatives ofthe deceased, to shew their liberality, enclose pieces 
‘of money in limes and throw them amongst the crowd. At night fire 
trees, or a collection of fire works, fastened in bamboo’, are dis 
played, 
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‘The Priests relieve each other during the night, four generally re- 
inaining at a time. They repeat out of the Bali work Malai, ax fl- 
lows:—yanté chakkawata chanata patsate, ara hang samme-sam 
P,hoott,hena,, pat,ha pang paracheckang kat;ha panyat tantee, Sc. 

‘They aso give adviee to the people assembled. On the day when 
the body isto be consumed, if not before, it is put into a coffin, and 
with much pomp carried to the mén, a place near a temple where 
dead bodies are buried. ‘This is adorned with cloth &c:, and here 
again games are exhibited. ‘The proper mourning for  Sizmese is 
white like that of « Chinese, but the injunction is not alway attend 
‘ed'to, On the decease of any of the Roysl family the national mode 
‘of mourning isto shave the head, ‘The Chinese allow the hair to 
grow, on such an occasion, for many months without cutting it-— 
(Davis? China.) 

‘The Siamese do not burn papers with characters written on them 
like the Chinese. The priests repeat again portions of the Bali, and 
the relatives set fire to the pile, If the deceased was of the royal 
‘stock, oF & priest, the pile is st on fire by & rocket sent from a dis 
tance along a wire, a practice described by Symes as prevalent in 
‘Ava, ‘The remaing of a Priest were thus consumed while I was at 
‘Martaban during the Burmese war, and such was the quantity of oil 
and perbops other inflammable, thatthe porous earth was soaked with 
them and continued to burn for many days after the ceremony had 
terminated. 

‘The Siamese collect the ashes and bones, wash them in perfumed 
water, and then either preserve them in vases or else form them with 
paste, lime Se, into busts of Boodd,ha, and place them in temples, or 
‘they pound them and, mixing them with lime, wash the walls of atem- 
pile with the liquid. ‘The great ralse Senid or pyramids over the ashes. 
‘They place canotaphs and other buildings commemorative of the dead 
in places called Sant Aep,Aarak, being the karamut of the Malays: 
Here figures and paintings of the deceased are displayed, surrounded 
by the like representations in clay or wood of his dependants, exttle, 
and other animals, birds, &e: ‘This may remined us of the Scythian 
‘custom of burying such things along with their owner, and it is no 
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Aoubt a remnant of that custom left to the Siamese by thei northern 
ancestors. ‘The stages of life are four. 

‘The poor, like the Parsecs, expose the bodies oftheir relatives to 
be devoured by vultures and wild beasts, 

‘Tho place where bodies are interred is called Pacha p,heedeep, and 
‘hat where cremation takes place Pacha, and the place where a co 
notaph or other monument or statue is raised to the memory of the 
dead in termed Sant, hap harak, 

‘When a Siamese passes a Sant,hep,harak, heinvokes the manes of 
of those who hayo been there buried, to amit him in the exigencieo 
Of life. ‘The invocation is in Ball and runs thus, Sookk,hee hontoo 
4y00 wanno sookkyhang byhalang, which may be rendered, * grant 
‘me pence and quietness, Jong life, happiness and prosperity, and 
“ strength and exemption from evil,” 

‘The Malays, and the Mussulmans in general, use the usual short 
prayer on passing cemeteries, viz, 
os) Ay Sh all eS ally ABTA 6) ah yeSh alll eS ah 
Allah is great [Unico repeated) there ia no god but God, the une 
‘boundedly merciful and beneficent. 

‘Those places where murders have been commited, where very pis 
‘us pervons have died, or where monuments have been raised to their 
‘memories, are all ealled Sant,hep,harak, and the spirits they are ste 
ered to are invoked on proper occasions, The Siamese invoke the 
‘manes of parents and ancestors at various times, especially when visite 
fing their tombe or monuments. Priests attend to read the Bali ritual, 
‘The tomb is not always closely approached by thenn, 

Butrice dressed, and other viands, nosegays of fowers, lighted in- 
‘cence, and waxen tapers, ae placed close tothe tomb to refresh the 
spirit ofthe dead. 

‘The Malayan Mussulmans (and I believe those of India) practise 
4 similar formality. Amongst the former, itis termed Kchundurt 
{e904 and thay be gone through at any period subsequent to the 

« As desribed under the title Lak;bana roopa in the Bah Work Milee- 


‘para (Allinda), viz., Roopasa ooichalyo, infancy ; Santatee, vouth aud 
‘manhood ; Charala, declining ie ; Aneechala, age and decrepltude, 
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siecease of the person. Meats and even ardent spirits are laid at the 
side ofthe tomb, and the manes are invited to partake of them. Flow= 
rs are likewise strewed over the grave. Therelations, or the Imams, 
repeat set forms of prayer, and the former make such lamentations 
as the degree of grief, or affectation of it, induces. ‘The Siamese ine 
‘voke or call on the manes of their parents, while yet alive, to aid 
‘them on pressing occasions, 

‘The Milinda Raja contains nine injunctions respecting the per= 
formance of funeral rites and the blesing derived thereby to the per- 
former—K,hanta (Canta) or Chapter, Aneesongea, Ist Sood,hatt,hee= 
ang-t)asa sahatiang. The person who finding a corpse floating 
‘on the waters piously affords to it the accustomed ceremonies will, 
after death, be rewarded ten thousand fold, 

2nd. Shookk,ha thang weesa sahatsang—It is nearly of equal 
‘ficacy should a person bary or burn the remains of a pauper. 

‘a, Patee wee-setee tee-t,hasa sahatsang. 

4th. Waiya wachang. 

Sth. Ootd,hama takang (chattoo thatea sahateang.) 

6th, Yateena (atta tyhatsa sahatsang.) The performance of 
‘obsequies to the remains of brethren is followed by many benefits. 

7th, Mata peetoonang (sattjha sahatsang.) ‘The duty of punc- 
tually performing the obsequies to the mortal remains of parents is 
0 obvious, that the merit is considered less here than in any of the 
‘other instances. 

Sth, Sangkjhang ak;hantoo kang (attha sattha sahatsang.) If 
the deceased died a poor Priest the benefits arising to the pious cre+ 
‘mater are increased to a great amount. 

9th. And when itis the body of a K,hroo-packa Achariye, or 
situal guide of superior sanctity, the rewards awaiting those who per- 
form the funeral rites are innumerable, 

tis rather singular that with all their veneration for the dead, 
‘he Siamese have no family names or titles, Few therefore can trace 
back their dessent above two generations. 
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Charmer VU. 
GIFTS. 


‘The Royal gift is irreclaimable, whether it consists inland, money, 
‘roods, slaves, or cattle; and it descends in perpetuity to the heirs of 
the grantee, subject to the general end customary laws of inheritance, 

However well defined these luws are, they may, itis clear, be ren 
ered nugatory, or be evaded, by any one who chuses to give away 
his property during his lifetime. 

tis obvious therefore that a holier has absolute power over his 
property both real and personal, and that he may proceed to alienato 
it from those to whom in equity it ought to, and by law must others 
wise, descend, 

‘The digests examined, do not shew one instance where recourse 
‘may be hud by an heir at low against the enjoyei of property thus 
unjustly disposed of, but human nature here contains the counter 
‘acting principles within itself of love of kindred, and a dread of re~ 
proach and of the execration of posterity. 

Gifts ought to be made in presence of a competent: number of 
witnesses, and relatives have of course the power to protest against 
‘such, should they have reason to believe that the Bestower is not in a 
‘sound state of mind, Under this belief the giver is subjected to threo 
separate examinations, Should doubts ewlst they are removed acoor= 
ding to the law. 

‘An Officer of the rank of 10,000 fields (next to that of an ordains 
‘ed Priest] must have disposed of his property by git (the King's 
hare being always deducted) 45 days previous to his demise, and in 
presence of at least seven witnesses, else his gifts will be invalid, All 
Officers who rank as holders of 1,000 or of any number of Naw, 
fields, down to that of 800, must have given property away 35 days 
before their death, in presence of soven witnesses at the leat. For 
those of the rank of 800 na-a down to 400 na-g, 33 days must 
have intervened to render valid the deed of gift, which must have 
‘been made in presence of six witnesses, And all ipferior oficers and 
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subjects must have divested themselves of property hy gift at a peri- 
‘od of one month at least previous to their death, and in presence of 
five witnesses at least for the former, and four for the latter. Three 
‘or four are sufcient to attest a Priest's will. 

‘But should itbe otherwise satisfactorily proved thata person, while 
giving away property at any lawful time before his death, was in a 
perfectly sane state of mind, and that the act was a public one, and 
Aone in presence of competent witnesses, his deed is valid. ‘These 
laws are calculated to prevent fraudulent alienation of property and 
to guard the heirs at law against the effete of such, and misplaced 
affection, but perhaps chiefly to secure the King’s share. 

‘The receiver of a moderate gift of property, if an heir at law, 
does not by acceptance forfeit his claim to participate in the estate 
of the donor after his death, nor ean other heirs at law prevent his 
taking his share, unless the said gift was unusually great. ‘The digests 
T have examined are not explicit on this point, and probably leave it 
to be decided in equity. 

A son or daughter caxnot claim any part of the parent's property 
during his life, but the latter frequently gives them portions ; lands, 
clots, arms and food are bestowed by Royalty. ‘These presents or 
sits are termed King thong chai and K,hdng kam nan. He gives 
clothes to the priests, betel boxes to his officers, and red or black rice 
to the rabble, From this last custom he is termed Chau k,Aadu déag 
“The Lord of the red rice.” In this instance he adheres in some de~ 
gree to Bali ordinances, for in the Melinda raja, it is enjoined, under 
the head Satsame d,hang, that it is part of the duty of a King to 
distribute grain gratis to the peasantry. 

Loubere expresses himself rather too much in general terms on the 
subject of gifts, for he merely observes that “ the heirs take all ex~ 
‘cept that which the deceased had given from hand to hand.” [Trans 
Hist, Acct. of Siam.) Gifts by subjects to their superiors are call- 
ed Taeai, 

‘What may be termed the 2d class of Gifts consists of such as are 
made by Governors of Provinces, and Chiefs of petty Provinces. 
They are called Aihing Kham nan Ié coe 
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‘The Sd. class includes presents brought by Ambassadors from for- 
ign Courts or sent by the Court of Six to fereign governments. 
Ambassadors are called Kick miring Pyha Rackasaan (sa, the 
perfect of the verb, being added to signify the arrival of one.) 
K,kéng bannakaan means presents, seat by one tidependent Go- 
ernment to another, and when it is intimated that an envoy from 
such a Governmient has delivered presents, the phrase is hai Ehéing 
Bannakaan maa t/hioig lio” and “ K,héng bénnaicadin Chow P,hreed 
(here the name of the country is added) hai me Kap thi seam p,haa 
k,hrt-ang Dannakaan ti Réchasaien ma bing Wo i.e. The King of 
2 Ambéssador, Bearing presents and a letter, has arrived.” 

‘Like the Chisiese, the Thai race is very scrupulous in valuing pre- 
sents recsived, and in making what they may suipposé an adequate 
return, Although it will generally be found that the tiluatiGn of 
what is received by them is greatly underrated. 

‘The moment an erivoy arrives, officers are appointed to note down 
the nature, quantity, and value of presents brought, ‘The most cost- 
ly and nev, equally with the most eonimon articles, brought as pre: 
sents, ire Beheld without any outward expressiots of euriosity or gra~ 
tifation, by the Siainese oféers jus they fect to inipress the giver 
with a belief that such things aré quite indifferent to their master, 
when in reality there is no trick which, ex-oficilly, most of them 
would not practice to obtain for themselves presents of te most or- 
inary Kind from envoys: 

‘The last cas of gts my be esnsidered as éubracing every spe: 
cies of tribute of RjAdng baniakdan thawai, termed also k,hring, 
and dék mai ngun thang, gold and silver flowers. Tyhaiai so-ef; 
or Hawai kjham nin expresses the payment of tribute. 











+ tehas been thought requisite to be thus minute on this Head as these 
ermsare ensly convertible; and experience has shewn thet the Siamese are 
her endy; when they can doit with impunity, to make use of such express~ 

vas in thei correspondence with foreign states as may best serve to fat 
eethaicown vanity and raise them toa higher but imaginary elevation in 
‘the, aeale of nations. 

“phe King sends always three persons with his Embassies to foreign 
courts, and they are seldom fntrusted with rouch discretionary power. 
Fee urethe Phraya Rachatjotor Chief. The Uppathot ot seemnds 
fand the Tritjhof or third. 
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Cuarten IX. 
‘MARRIAGE. 


Althougit from a view of the condition of the female sex in any 
country, we may not be enabled to infer the exact state of civiliza- 
tion to which its peorle have arrived ; we must yet derive many aids 
from it for rightly appreciating their character, 

Where the institution of marriage exists in civilized life there ix 
hhanlly any department of society in which its influence is unfelt, and 
(on the other hand where it is acknowledged in the lower grades of 
‘lilization, it even imparts a glow of refinement to the intereourse of 
4 semi-barbarous race, 

In Siam it partakes much more of a civil contract than of a reli= 
lous institution. Tt was originally entirely civil aur, but at this 
‘y religious ceremonies ae occasionally introduced. Polygamy is per- 
mitted to the fllest extent, but the porerty of the great bullcof the 
Deople materially counteracts the operation of this indulgence. ‘The 
‘men marry, as before noticed, about the age of 16 or 20, and the wo- 
‘men from 14 upwards, ‘The boys wear a lock of hair on the erown 
Ail ofthis age, when iti submited to tonsure with much slenmnty, 
‘The lock is termned hoa chok. 

‘When a youth becomes attached to a gic, her parents are consult 


‘Three 





four 





Aare allowed fr preparations on the arrival ofa 
im, He ought not to be seen abroad ustil presentation Se 
bly sane the Kiog speaks fst, and asks the allowing questions eerce 
ecanclen custom. These are, however, very compreheove ee, 
Wharaaare Zea arrived? What i the distance benee to your sean 
‘What dificalties dia you encounter oa the way’ 
vision erg and th region ean at war with 
any other nation, or does it enjoy repose 
Feply at length to these qu i 
‘ng diplomatic cioquence displayed before 1 
ad woes ots et Appear is regalia wheahe gives commonandiences, 
ful e Baas tppene ears been sent by # Court held in high es 
any af suing ee apy te Siamese, he wil not ba honored with an oper 
‘nity of seeing His Majesty in crowned spleadoss, 
anne lames ar assuredly ignorant of the value of time, and this elrea 
onus enltd NHS their pride and isaterable 
Mather hac quail & cause oftheir forgoing advantages within whens sok 
docintnn” at BEY should appear over solictons about Whe lesan ase 
‘ociation. 
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ced, as in almost all denicivilized countries, through the instrumenta- 
lity of old persons, As she has had frequent opportunities of seeing 
‘him, and the parents and relatives, who are likewise consulted, seldom 
force her will, her reply is soon obtained, If favorable to the lover, 
hho commences his attentions by making presents. But both sides 
secretly consult diviners to learn how rich they respectively a 

Al being: arranged, the friends on both sides assemble, when the 
pportion of the bride is fixed and set aside, Por the poorer classes 
hher portion consists in a small sum of money, and a few eatte per- 
Ihaps, and seful implements of agriculture or art. ‘The middle ranks 
sive from 12 to 24 Dollars in value, and the higher clases ad libituan, 
Independent of the mere portion, which, as among the Hindus, be- 
comes a property not at the disposal of the Husband, the parents 
‘and relatives of the parties make such presents as they ean spare, to 
Increase the comforts of the couple. These consist of money, slaves, 
cattle, and other goods. During the three days previous to the mar- 
tage, the bridegroom lives ina room built elose to the bride's house. 
She carries his meals to him, A feast is given every day 5 when all 
sorts of theatrical entertainments are given and sports are exhibited, 
All the Bali passages, appropriated to such solemnity (which us- 
ed formerly to be read by Priests) aro now chaunted by the elders 
‘or some one versed in that anguage,—they are such as have been des+ 
‘eribed already on oceasions of funerals. ‘The Siamese wrap twine 
round their hands in boxing. ‘The Laos, like the Hind pugilists 
are armed with metallic knobs defending the knuckles. Other games 
are, foot-ball trials of strength, throwing of a discus across the river, 
rowing, leaping, swimming &e, Loubere has nearly in similar terms 
described the forms and ceremonies preliminary to the martiage- 
rite: observing that, after the presents have been distributed, the 
hhusband may consummate, It is probable that since he wrote, some 
‘changes have taken place; for he has omitted an essential feature in 
‘the rite, namely, the uniting of the hands of the parties by means of 
‘a white thread, ‘The man is placed on the right, when certain el- 
ers join with the thread his right hand with the right hand of the 
‘woman, and also place his head close to hers, A single white thread 
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is then made to encircle the erowns oftheir heads, forming thas an 
‘ditional link, ‘The eldere next repent those Bali passages, which 
it was formenly the duty of the P,heekoo or Priests to recite ; and fine 
fh by saying “pen pheeriyakun leo g0.; be ye married persons, live 
together until death partyau.” The ceremony is completed as in 
Ava by the parties eating a dish of rice together.* ‘The mother of 
the bride dresses her in the evening, and, accompanied by all the fe- 
tale relatives conveys her tothe temporary house of the bridegroom, 
Loubere expressly states that no priests ean be present at nuptials. 
Bat their attendance hes been sanctioned since his day, and again 
disallowed. ‘The discontinuance of the practice was owing to the 
Pious zeal of one of their Kings, who dreaded that the habits of ce- 
Tibacy enjoined to the Priesthood might be counteracted by frequent 
‘oetings with persons of the other sex, a danger which Brahmins are 
ot subjected to. It is evident from the nature of the Bali book 
read at marriages, that the institution originally, that is to eay, after 
‘the introduction of Buddhism, pertook much of the Hindu solemni- 
‘Hes on ccessions of marriage. Formerly it was customary to call 
five priests to attend at the house of the bride the day before the 
‘mariage was to take place: ‘They brought the baat or vase, which 
‘is used in colleting the daly contributions of the charitable, aud one 
of them carried & small Image of Buddha. . The people of the house 
‘then placed censers of burning incense, waxen tapers and flowers be 
fore them, wiile a Priests repeated certain Bali formule-+ 

‘The Priests, having pronounced these set forms, took water out of 







pate patee pahaya sapp,ba saih » Chotus ts tach, wees 

eettheeya sapp,ha pyheye. ma saya paretiang 

i sentence ending with ‘sapp,sd. pybid” Ghamane 

PTE et Khalang. 

ing with sapp,ha rokk, ha. 

sont tiebrated creed iit may beé socalled, ofthe Indo Chinese nitions 
‘Namo tsa bjbathawato, Arahat, Sammasem Pshoott;hasa, B,boo 

REDE, Saranang k,hachamee,—thammang saranadg k,hacharnee, nan 

EfaNs saranang ybachamee,~Tihootice Yampee B,hoots hang faranegy 

iamee. 

tmpshootthe atthawee sencha t,hawat;ba sancha. Suhatsakee pancha 

ta sang,hatsaneeniama mee hang—~Seo rasa ahang fesang. dchavamsencha 

Ssangjhan-cha atharé nama mee hang-nama Kara uoopp,hawena haslaws, 
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‘he Baat or vase, and sprinkled it over the company ; accompanying 
‘the action with some additional Bali sentences. ‘They then conclud- 
ed with the B,igwatto and App,hamang, two prescribed forms. 1 
have given insertion to the formula in order that those who desire i 
say be able to compare them with Hindoo formula in the Sansert. 

‘Woinen in this country 4ake precedence, if unmarried, not only by 
‘eastom but by laws, according tothe rank of their fathers, and, if mar- 
ried, according to the rank of their husbands. It is abundantly eri 
dent from various passages of the Digests, that the men, from the 
highest to the lowest rank, reosive great asistance both in the m 
agement of their houscholds, and in the conducting of their public 
duties, from the skill, setvity and zeslous intelligence of their wives. 
‘They assimilate in the cheerfulness and acute perception with which 
they engage in their husbands? affairs to the Burman women ; aad 
both afford a favourable contrast to the sex amongst more Westerly 
Asiatic nations, where they are denied the exercise of their mental 
faculties, and enervated by seclusion. Jealousy is mot a characterise 
tic of the men, The Siamese will not, however, trust a young wife 
in the mansgement of business, A three years probation is always 
sequired. ‘The wives of the officers assist by giving advice and by 








Sapp,hé tppatsbawé aneeka antaraya peeweentisantoo ase sattco. 

‘Then come the following, 
samphootthe pancha panya sancho chattowee sate satta sang,hatsanee 
‘ma mee seerasa éc., 

‘Samp,hootdyhe nawootta rattate atthe chattleesa wee satee sata sang. 
hatea. 

Hectee peeso B,bak,hawa arshang samma samp,hotho weecha charan 
sampano, sookighato oka weetshoo anooliaro booreetsa d/hammass ratee 
‘Stitha Tyhewa Manootsanang P,boolt,ho Bhakilhawate 

‘Sawa Kjhayato B,bakjbawata d,hammo Santee seeko Akereeko patcha 
tungwee t.hee tappha weenso heetze Soopp,hatee panno B,hak,bewato si~ 
‘wasang,bo ooeh,too patee pango &e., Yayapateepano B,halhewato Sawa 
Sang,ho same chee patee pano &c. 

2 tang Chattalee booritsa Yoo. haneeat,tha booretsa book ba~ 
ee ena B,halejhawato saWaka Senkyho Ahoonnayo pahoonayo t.hak,keen 
payo anchalee karaneeyo anootiarang boooya k,hetang Lokatsatee. 

‘Bakhé Kamé charapé kjheeree seok,haraksté chantaleek,hé weemané 
‘uneepé ratthé,-cha kamé tarawana gahané vehawat;bamhee Kyhetié, 

"Descriptive of the abodes and visilations ofthe Dewatas. 

‘Keranee amattsba koossalé nayatang santang pat,hang ab,hee stmetcha 
snk, 

‘Eevamné soottang ekang &e. 

Chayanto &e., &e 
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issuing orders in the absence of their husbands. Many, from the 
other clases, make trading voyages in boats* up the river, both on 
their own account and on that of their husbands; others speculate 
in retailing goods; and the wives of the lowest class, help to caltivate 
‘the ground, spin cotton, and weave it, and also weave silk from the raw 
‘material obtained from Laos and Chini—(The Laos sill is believed 
to be coarse.) ‘They carry produce on their shoulders to market ; 
or convey it in small carts drawn by oxen. ‘The Burman women ge= 
nerally eary loads on their heads. The Siamese women embroider 
and sew. 

Loubere has observed that the Siamese women do not receive com= 
plimentary visits from men, By which, it is supposed, he meant, 
when slone, But, where families are intimate, there is litle restric 
tion imposed on their diferent members, who visit without restraint, 

‘The females, like those in Ava and Pegu, attend public festivals 
and theatrical exhibitions; where they are open to attentions from 
the men, and where matches are formed. ‘They are believed to be 
haste, and detection in adultery is often followed by the death of the 
‘offender, or of both man and woman by the hands of the injured hus 
band and it is always, if the husband prosecutes, followed by the ut~ 
‘most disgrace and by opprobious punishments. Yet considering the 
‘general liberty they enjoy, and the frequent absence of their husbands 
‘on the public service, we cannot avoid the conclusion that they have 
received educations fitting them to resist many temptations. ‘Thote 
of the higher ranks, being exempted from manual labor, are more 
secluded and are not often seen abroad. But, as Loubere has observed, 
‘when they do go out, itis on foot, and without ostentation or affee~ 
tation of concealment. Women‘are set down in the census of the 
People. ‘The King seldom employs any excepting female servants in 
his Seraglio. No personis allowed to touch his head. And, as Lous 
bere also observes, all his food is weighed. ‘The Queen has her equi- 
pages, boats, gardens and slaves, and frequently trades. She is rare 














4 The boats alluded to are about from 50 to 60 feet long and from 10 
broad, draw about a foot water when empty and about ® feet ‘when loaded. 
‘The freight is chieDy saltand petty wares. Siamese Women are expert. at 
the our, and excellent swimmers, 
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ly seen by a subject, unless at a distance, at some grand festivals; 
sand then it is by stealth that she is beheld, since the spectators are 
expected to turn their faces in an opposite direction to that io which 
she may be, or run the risk of being bambooed. Women do not sue- 
ceed to the throne, but ean we doubt their influence in secret? Tt 
fn well Known, that, both in Siam and in Ava, great political changes 
hhave been effected by Princesses of the blood Royal. 

In the Bali Phra Sera sambrd are certain Chapters relative to 
women, ‘The chief may be here quoted. “Mata P,kecriya” dese 
cxiptive of the woman who alone is entitled to the appellation of 
wife, namely, she who cheerfully busies herself in domestic economy 
‘and fulfls the duties of her station 5 and who is ever awake to the 
interests and happiness of her husbands, 

“ Pykakheence P,heeriya,” an appellation given to a wife whose 
affection towards her husband surpastes that existing towards brothers 
and sisters. 

“ Sami P,heeriya,” applied to a wife who so sympathise in all the 
hhopes, fears and wishes of her husband, that she becomes almost 
identified with him. 

« Appshee P,hecriya,” under this head are described the disadvan- 
tages attending © marriage of a poor man with a rich woman, for if 
he is not obliged absolutely to rely on her bounty, he will yet always 
feel a degree of dependence upon her. 

noo P,heeriya,” relates to the wisdom of that law which ranks 
the man before the woman, constituting him her proper lord, guar- 
dian and adviser. 

« Avoa P,hecriya,” descriptive of the miseries arising to « husband 
from bad temper in his wife. 

“ Chora P,heeriya,” contains cautions against an alliance with a 
woman of bad character. 

« Pjhetchag,ha P,hecriya,” cautionary to husbands not to incur 
the jealousy of their wives, as, under the infuence of this deadly pas- 
sion, they may resort to desperate revenge. 

Tn the Meeleenthara* are the following reciprocal duties of huss 

* Chop. 230, 
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band and wife. ‘The husband is enjoined to poiut ot tis wite 
watever is improper orsinfil in conduc, x= 
podally the vie of traducing ether him or 
Tshergngdham. O88 -Hesmst bestow nis wi sch mo- 
imo mereka AD ney, jewels and eects as, fom his particular 
MbaranangAMLAt sank or wealth, shelasa ight to expect. But 
ot ought to consider their interests as identical. Te willbe his 
howtjpa itaen C2 #80, eat ble wifeattend duly to the 
sean arte, performance of religous duties and rites as 
well 28 t9 moral precepts and. sumptunry 
Dytammanghyhara- enaements, The wife ought not to give ang 
eng tae hing away without the knowledge of her huse 
and, She mast stecty and punctually attend to household due 
apphsenipuoseep- 40d 10 the rites of hospitality, and chas 
yangechedtiha The ty, endetvouring constantly 9 reduce su- 
pease perfluous pecuniary expenditure. Indepen- 
dont ofthe deep interest which she must alway fake fn her husband's 
bappines and statin society, i willbe her duty to asst him by her 
advion when oocisions ofr; to corect by getle expostulation any 
bud habits he my have acquired, and to revive and encourage the 
trowth inks mind of vctnous principles. 
She wil pay every respect and dtifil obe- 
Mata peetosajnee=- dence to her own and her Iisband’s parents, 
ungankaaira 06-  ayd yenrate and respect the Priesthood, 
bi She must accompany her husband when he 
carves gifts and offerings to the Priests, She will beware of dupl- 
Sty. She will pay due deference and submission to her husband, end 
bear with his poolarites, and her acents must be mild and sooth 
ing and her behavior fee from petalancest 








‘i The husband has the power of divorcing. He restores her portion to 
het. The mother takes the frst cha, the third the f/th $0 of all the odd 
‘ones: the husband the rest.”—M. dela Loubere's Siam, p. 53. 
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THE PARENTAL AUTHORITY, AND OBLIGATIONS OF 
THE VARIOUS MEMBERS OF A FAMILY TO - 
EACH OTHER. 


‘The lawfgives a wide scope to the paternal authority, restraining 
it only within those limits which have been established by the general 
sense of the community, ‘The parent has of course the power of 
‘correcting’ his children within reasonable bounds, and may even if 
pressed by want sell them before they have arvived at years of dis- 
cretion, oF, which amounts to the same thing in most instances, dis- 
[Pose of their services for money, When children reach the age of 
five or six years they are elothed for the first time and after this, as 





‘observed by la Loubere, they are not uncovered for chastisement, 

‘The Siamese are much attached to their children, and rarely part 
with them unless compelled by some pressing calamity or necessity. 
‘The children, on the other hand, are taught becoming gravity at an 
‘early age, and they both love and venerate their parents. 

‘Where the civil and criminal codes are deficient on the subject of 
reciprocity of duties in families, and in other relations of Society, the 
Bali moral eode is sufciently explicit, A husband may, agreeably 
to custom, not law, give hia wie asa slave debtor to another, that is 
sell her services. Loubere advanced a strange assertion, which, accor- 
ing to my researches, is not born out either by eustom or by the ci~ 
vill or moral codes. It is that the Siamese, when offended with their 
daughters, sell them to a person who has a legal right to make them 
courtesans. ‘The dregs of the people of any country may be guilty 
of this enormity, but sweeping charges against the whole of « com- 
munity onght to be avoided, nor ean T find any law countenancing it 
in Siam. 

‘The reciprocal duties of paren's and children, as extracted from 
the Bali MilintjAara or Milinda R ya, are obvious. 

‘The parent must warn his child against vice, and instruct him in 
religious duties and observanees; he onehit to afford him such means 
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as his situation in life will admit, for the acquirement of useful knows 
ledge, arts and science; he must settle him in marriage ; the same 
rules respect a daughter as well as a son, so faras the sex will admit 5 
te child must assist the parents in their worldly business, relieve 
‘them in old age from the cares and toils of life, and follow them with 
solicitude under every vicisitude of fortune, attending to their in- 
structions; and when they die, the son, or, f no son survives, the 
next male relative must punetually perform all the enjoined and cas- 
tomary obsequies. 

Next to these duties are those reciprocally binding on teacher arid 
pupil. On the teacher devolves the imperative one of instructing 
his pupil in all the kmowledge which he is himself possessed af; also 
that of introducing him to the society of wise and good men. He 
1nust also find means of having his pupil instructed in those branches 
of knowledge wherein he is himself deficient; he must anxiously 
‘watch over his progress, and prevent him from gaining only a su- 
‘perficisl acquaintance with subjects. 

‘The pupil must be regular in his attendance on his teacher, and, if 
required, set as his servant. He must treat him with respect and 
Aeference, and he will present the customary presents of clothes and 
goods. 
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‘The systems of education prevailing amongst the nations who are 
‘worshippers of Booddha are nearly alike. 

‘The Siamese sometimes begin to instruct their children at a very 
‘arly age, but generally at that of seven years. 

Témay be computed that one half of the male population is in- 
structed in feading and writing, 

‘The first lesson which is inculeated is respect towards parents, the 
raling authorities, and the aged. Amongst equals the eldest re~ 
celves precedence. Consequent on the state of society at large, and 
the patriarchal rules by which its members are privately regulated, 
thelr language contains every variety of expression suited to the in= 
terconrse of the gradations of rank. Misapplirations of these forms of 
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tpeech expose an individual to the contempt of his equals, the hatred 
of hisinfeiors, and to corporal punishment from bis superiors. Salu- 
tation is made by equals raising the folded hands to the middle ofthe 
face, and to superiors, higher or lower according to the degree of the 
person addressed, 

Slaves and servants in presence of their masters, and inferiors in 
presence of superiors, sit on theit heels, with bent knees, snd heads 
inclined, while they raise their folded hands above their heads. Tnfe~ 
siors stoop on passing a superior, and where the disparity of rank is 
sgreat, the former, on entering the house of the Inter, must make his 
approach on his knees and elbows, and wait nntil he is addressed. 

‘The most serious affront a person can offer to another is to place 
hhis hand on the head of that other. To touch his head dress is little 
Jess insulting. 

tis also'a breach of respect and politeness not to take off the 
‘ong pyha or scarf and wrap it round the waist on entering» house 
in a visit, and a neglect to tuck up the long folds of the Chong ke- 
ben or lowest part of a man’s dreas, is on a like occasion construed 
into an affront. On entering a house the Siamese uncover the head, 
and indeed it is most common and agreeable to them, according to 
ancient custom, to go at all times bare headed. 

‘The King and his Cointiers only cover their heads on solemn oc- 
casions. ‘The King’s crown is the first thing amongst the Regalia, 
‘and obeisance is paid to it when off his head, a exstom of Chinese 
origin, 

‘When a boy has resched the age of 8 or 9 years, his parents take 
hhim, with all the accompanying pomp they ean afford, to a monastery 
or Wat, where he is delivered into the charge of the Priests. Incense 
and candles are burned, and presents are bestowed on the Priests 
‘The parents continue to send provisions while their son is under tui- 
tion. ‘The Priests first instruct their pupils to trace with stetite on 
« blackened board the following words and letters in Bali : 

‘Namo P,hootihé seettsba thomma é a a { di, rk, ri lk, Ia 
©, 6 ai, 6, au, ém, a. 

When perfected in this lesson, they are taught the Thai or Siamese 
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alphabet, and to read and write in that language, which is a far more 
reasonable mode of instrution than that in use amongst the Malays, 
where boys are taught to read Arabic without being instructed in the 
meaning of the words. 

A short Bali course succeeds, which, should parents choose, is pro- 
longed, and, as it is ordained in the Bali moral code, the Priest is 
obliged to instruct his pupil in whatever knowledge he is himself 
possessed of, provided the parents allow their children to continue 
Tong enough under his care. However, it seldom happens that pa- 
rents can spare their children for a suficiently long period. ‘The ex= 
tent of a Priests knowledge may, with a few exceptions, be consider 
ed as confined to a pedantic acquaintance with the Bali language, 
neither extensive nor well grounded, to a very respectable proficiency 
in figures, a smattering of astronomy, confusedly blended with astro~ 
logical mummeries, and poly-demonolatry, if I may use the expres- 
sion, and to a superficial acquaintance with physic. 

In these seminaries the elder Boys instruct the younger. They all 
read aloud at the same time. 

Priests are not permitted to become teachers to the female sex. 
Girls are therefore instructed by their parents and brothers. Altho? 
they have no access to the Bali, yet as the moral precepts and dis 
‘courses are translated from that dead language into the 'T;hai langu- 
‘age, and as numerous poetical and other works are common in the 
country, females have many facilities for gaining instruction. Tt is 
‘supposed, however, that not anore than one in twenty are so educated. 

‘The Siamese and Burman modes of instruction agree very closely. 

‘The Princes and Princesses are educated both in the Thai and 





structed by Priests, or, what is most gene 
rally the ease, by Laymen of sanctity and learning. 

‘The Princesses are also taught by the same persons, but are sooner 
withdrawn from school or tuition. 

‘The women are generally taught to spin thread, to weave and dye 
loth, They are neat embroiderers, and sempstresses. The art of 
‘cookery is one, of whieh no good honsewife, even aunnngst the highest 
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lass, would choose to be found ignorant. ‘They likewise make boxes 
of leaves and rushes, and prepare bouguets of flowers for presentse 
tion at temples. 

‘The management of the temporal affairs of their husbands forms a 
principal branch of their education, 
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Cuarren XI. 
SLAVERY. 


tis worthy of remark,, as it is somewhat consolatory to reflect, 
that, amidst many perverted institutions of Indian and Indo-Chinese 
despotisms, that of slavery has rarely, perhaps never, been inflicted 
with that,remorseless and savage rigor, which for ages tarnished the 
fairest records of civilized Europe, and unfortunately, even yet, exerts 
4 sinister influence over the destiny of millions in the third quarter 
of the globe. 

Slavery has, however, in one shape or other, been established, from 
time immemorial, over all of these regions; and without wishing to 
trace its distant origin to any other cause than that of the power 
Which the strong exert over the weak, we ‘shall proceed to examine 
the conditions in which it exists In Siam, 

Inthe fist pce itis a bounden duty of every Siamese to maintain 
‘nd clothe his dependants of every deseription,—not perhaps a hard 
‘one considering their half naked state, and the chenpness of food.* 

‘The Siamese are ald Kha Jo ang or Slaves of the ruling. power,”” 
the last term agreeing pretty closely with the Indian word sirkar or 
circar, Brery man betwixt the age of 20 to 60, of even to his 
death, is, in so far, a slave that he must obey the usual mandate of 
Government, (however ruinous obedience may be to his private ine 
terests,) to serveit for three or four months in the year, (Loubere 
rates it at six months, which native authorities do not stpport,) with 
out remuneration beyond a scanty supply of rice, ‘The services of 





aegis Tb Master has al power over hs slave excepting that of Jufeting 
‘A Siamese may be born oF may become a slave.” 

«Captives in war, debtors, or persons who aye been confiscated by jus~ 
tice can be enslaved: 

“ Children ofa debtor slave, born during his period of slavery, remain 

after he has purchased bis liberty again.” 

“One Is hora a slave when born ofa slave mother; and in slavery tho 
children are divided as on a divorce, the master standing in the place of the 
father. ‘The other children in the same rank belong to the father if hes 
{free, orto his master if he is a slave. But ifthe intereouse with the female 
slave was without the consent of her master the Tater takes al he eil= 
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the aged are conimonly dlspensed with when they have sons to mup- 
ply their places, and service may be commuted for the time it will 
ecupy at therate of 3 Dollars monthly to be pald in money or in kind, 
‘The number of slaves may be roughly estimated at 5 per cent of 
the population, The peasant cannot always afford the luxury of 
Keeping slaves. ‘The greatest number therefore falls to the share 
of men in power or office. ‘These slaves constitute the principal 
past of their wealth. ‘They are in fact retainers, who, when their 
‘masters have no employment for them, seek their own livelihood. 
Slaves of subjects do nat all porfarm the 3 months service to the 
Kisig, Those only who have engaged themselves, or attached tiem 
selves temporarily to an officer, or other person for maintenance 
any, ato at erty to go when they choose, Slaves ofall lasses may 
soquire and Inherit property, ut they are subject to the oppres 
sion of their masters, who find means to attach part of the inherle 
tanoe left by a slave on pretence of debt incurred by him while alive, 

Slavery is chlefly of that kind which originates in simple debt. It 
‘lvo arises from selling of personal service, which last mode of losing 
liberty is well known to extend over all the Malayan States to such 
4 degree that one fifth of the population may be presumed to be ia 
the condition of ‘slave-debtors, 

‘The trado of Kidnapping the inhabitants of diferent. parts of the 
coasts, and in the Islands, and selling them, is canstantly plied by the 
‘Malayan pirates, 

Slavery in Siam is considered, peraanent and hereditary in some 
‘eases, such as where the slave was taken in war or where he des- 
cended to his master as a part of inheritance, ‘Those taken in war 
belong of right to the King. He distributes them amongst his off- 
‘cers. When slavery is thus incurred by war, the captive becomes 
absolutely 2 slave, But he may be ransomed, and it sometimes 
happens that a captive is admitted to certain domestic privileges 
which soften the severity of his fate; but in general his ease is hope- 
Teas, 

A soldier may not appropriate to his service captive, unless per- 
mitted by the King to do so. 
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Any one but a priest may be redueed to slavery, he being presup- 
posed to have no eause for incurring debt ; and it being well known 
that every thing given to him is looked on as charity. 

Slavery is caused by a failure in payment of debt, and bya selling 
of personal service, which last is always for an unlimited time. "The 
seller is liable for the expence attending the writing out of the agree 
‘ment. ‘The condition of slave debtor may he considered as resting: on 
contract, since the person 40 dlaposing of his person may free him- 
self by payment of the original sum for which he bourd himself. 
Bat the improvidence which leads to servitude, and is afterwards 
betrayed in the general conduct ofthis class of people, joined! to the 
acts by which their masters weave by degrees around them toils 
framed of gits and extra luxuries, render it next to impossible, in 
most cases, that they should bo ever able to effec their manumission, 
ygrants and persons of the lower rank, and who have avoided re- 
<eiving the impression wpon their arms of the King’s Seal, ean be made 
slayes by any officer of Government, who may apprehend them, and 
are available for the service of government. ‘These classes are term= 
ed Lek, That and Tek Som, terms also appliod to hereditary slaves. 

Priests cannot be enslaved, as before noticed, nor can a slave be- 
come a Priest unless he be _manumitted for a Kmited period, or en- 
tirely. ‘Those convicted of man-stealing are sentenced to perpetual 
slavery, and to provide grass for the King’s elephant. Slaves con- 
stitute frequently the most valuable part of the property of a Siam- 
eve, Their labor isto him always available in Tew of maintenance, 
clothes, and lodging, and when heis notin immediate want of their ser- 
vices, they must support themselves [like Malayan slave debtor 
paying a small yearly sum to their master, Contracts are made in 
writing, 

Slaves whether reduced to slavery by fate of war, or necessity, or 
contract, are the property of their masters. 

‘The master possesses the power of inicting corporal punishment 
‘on a slave for an offence ; but if with over severity, he is liable to be 
fined on the complaint of the slave, 

Slaves of every cass, excepting that consisting of those who hare 
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sold their services, and ean produce the original sun when demand- 
ced, are the actual property of their masters, may be sold and trans- 
ferred along with the soll, eattle &e., and may be given in payment 
of debt, even if that has been contracted at the gaming table, 

Children of slave-debtors must'pny all the costs for their maintex 
nance before they ean be set free, Ifa married woman, being aware 
that her husband frequents any one of the ronge baw or ganiing 
houses, neglects to protest to the Chinese or ther renter against hex 
ing made Aerse/f liable for any of his debts, she will be linble in most 
‘cases, (provided her husband had, before witnesses, included her in the 
agreement to liquidate his debts} and, if she curnot pay them, sheis 
detained in the house of the ereditor, tll the husband appears. 

All renters, farmers, and collectors of revenuo have a power of 
seizing debtors which no other creditor can exert. In several Siam- 
cove and Bali books it is represented as thé acme of devotion for the 
aspirant ater Niphan* to sell his property nd effects, and, having bee 
stowed the price in charity, to sell hiinself and dispose of the money 
for the same pious purposes. King Navinthom of Bali writ, aud the 
famous Herischandra, both of India, acted in this manner, the latter 
in order to pays snerificinl fe, Phia Muh Wesantara ofthe Bali 
sold himself, children, and property, to obtain the means of being 
charitable, 

‘The reciprocal duties enjoined in the Bali Meeleenthara, on sue 
periors and dependants are us follows. ‘The superior must he watehful 
‘over the interests and comfort ofthe inferior, and his charity must be 
frequently exerted towards He must supply them with good 
food and clothes, treat them with kindness always, and make good to 
‘them any loss accidentally sustained, 

‘The dependant will communicate to his superior or master all ine 
formation which may affect the happiness or fortunes of the Inter. 
He will assist him with personal services when required. He will 
refresh his memory relative to duty or business of every kind. He 
will follow him equally in adversity and prosperity, and will be ever 
ready to anticipate his wan 
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tis tobe feared that the humane masins inculeated regarding 
the treatment of dependants and slaves in the Bali moral codes 
are considered in Siam as fit objeots for cold. speculation only, and 
are scarcely influencial on the surfuce of private life; much in the 
sme inanuer as the moral axioms of the Chinese, and the common 
place anoralities so rapidly and glibly uttered by Mussulmans, make 
no part of their real mental ereed, 

As before observed, the Siamese are exceedingly addicted to gam- 
ing. ‘The women aro only restrained by a sense of decency from fre= 
quenting the licensed gaming houses, for, during the two great Pesti- 
vals called Troot and Songk;hraan, they play with the utmout keen- 
ness at gains of chance, meeting for the parpose in private house 
Acsort of carnival takes place at these periods, and gaming is allow 
ed free of duty. toll ranks, duving two or three days at euch of them, 
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A Debtor, as hus been stated, subjects himself to slavery by a file 
ure to pay when his debt becomes due, Should he have agreed to 
pay at the rate of 6 per cent per mensem (the highest rato) and 
thereafter have failed to pay; the Creditor will receive, by the wward 
of a Courk. at the rate of 6 per cent per mensem for the three frst 
months, and at the medium legal rate of $ per cent for the remaine 
ing months, and until the debt shall be paid ; but this in the event 
only of its being proved that the debtor has not the means of paying 





at once. 
‘Money lent on a mortgage of property which inay be employed in 

le mean time to the advantage of the mortgagee, such as cattle, 
Implements of agriculture, carts, 8c, will not be charged with inter~ 
cst, Absence does not cancel a debt however long that may be, A 
is value to the owner 





‘person who rents a slave pays one third of 
should the slave die, 

‘The children of a female slave, by a man who és not Aer muster, 
belong to her master. If a master cohabits with his female slave, she 
will be entitled to manumission, 

Tn some eases the bape act of ineurring debt, without an attending 
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specification of servitude, being the equivalent to be rendered in ease 
of failure to pay, will not subject the debtor to slavery with his ere- 
ditor, He will often be retained by the judge if not bailed, and in 
this ease will be kept in irons ; or he will be punished by branding 
‘on the head, and often by being led through the streets while his 
offence is proclaimed by best of gong. 

A slave debtor being a relative of the master is entitled to share 
in hia eatate at his death, If hi debt flls short of his rightful share 
hie will receive the overplus, but if it exceeds he must make good 
by servitude or otherwise, to the nearest heirs. No interest is charge 
able on debta of this kind, 

Interest is generally stipulated for. ‘The common medium rate 
amongst the lower classes being, as before stated, about 36 per cent 
per annum, 
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Cuarren X11. 
INTEREST FOR MONEY. 


‘The Law as inculeated in the Bali Code, Thofsamect Racha 
ham, allows but of a very low rate of interest, and on the whole 
discountenanees the practice of taking any at all. But experience 
thas taught the Siamese as well as other nations, that money is itself 
‘a mere marketable commodity, and that trade cannot exist where its 
value and uses are placed under permanent and invariable restrictions, 

‘The Bali Code enjoins it as a duty incumbent on Kings to lend 
money without interest to their subjects. ‘The civil Codes admit 
and sanction the following rates, 75 per cent per annum where Go- 
ernment money concerned, and for subjects 374 per cents but 
the general ron anay be taken at 36 per eent per annum, ‘Three 
per cent per month is fixed by the usury laws of Chine. [Sir G. Staun- 
ton’s Penal Code of China.} Interest eannot bear interest, but wntil 
«debt is paid the simple interest continues on the original sum ; the 
interest for the time first stipulated being previously pad, ‘The in- 
terest ean never exceed the prinefpal ; when Loth are equal, the debt 
must be setted, oF remain as itis, unless another agreenient is writ- 
ten out, making the principal and interest a new debt. 


DEPOSITS. 


Deposits are delivered in presence of witnesses. When given in 
charge to more than one person, much confusion generally ensues. 
‘But if one of the depositeries should be absent, and the other, when 
‘the deposit is demanded from him, should declare that it is in the 
hands of that fist, then he is put on his oath, However, unleus an 
agreement has been made to the contrary, the owner can demand his 
property, and receive it from either depositary in absence of one of 
‘them, Deposits may not be placed in the hands of a slave. ‘The 
‘goods are usually putinto the hands of that bailee or depositary, when 
there are more than one, whose age or respectability is greatest, De~ 
posits may be delivered to persons authorised by the owner to re« 
dive them. If the goods should be lost by a depositary he is res- 
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Ponsible, But if he will swear that they were stolen or destroyed 
Dyinevitable accidents, such as fire, war, inundation, and the like, de- 
livery is not always insisted on in a Court. It will appear from the 
features of the ease whether the depositary had lost any of his own 
Property at the same time, and his carelessness in protecting the 
‘charge will be taken into account, 
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For these a written agreement is made out, which must be sealed 
{in presence of witnesses, and it generally specifies what accidents 
will be considered as preventing restitution. But otherwise losses 
must be made good by the depositary. ‘The rates of interest are 
not altered from those established by law, whether they are for loans 
‘on security of property, or personal security only. 

If the pledge is to be used by the Depositary the debtor does not 
ay any Interest, If the pledge isa slave-debtor, the labor he af= 
fords Is considered sufficient to compensate for interest of money lent. 
As pledges are in most instances of greater value than the sums lent, 
{it follows that the depositary has seldom occasion to sell them in 
default of payment by the debtor. 

Any injury sustained by a pledge which has been used by the dee 
positary must be made good by him. 

‘The depositary may not sell deposit without consulting the debt- 
or. But at any time he may mortgage or pledge the deposit to a 
third person, without informing the debtor, he being himself respon- 
sible for any damage it may sustain, A debtor, by giving notice to 
‘the head man of the district, may take back his pledge when redeem- 
able, should the depositary be absent. ‘The first possessor of a pledge 
has the right to the greatest share of a debt, should the debtor have 
sade. contract with a second person on the same pledge. But as the 
creditor is generally put in actual possession of the pledge, itis the 
{mult of the second personif he be deceived. The law however divides 
ft betwixt them, the first receiving two thirds, and the other one 
third, while the debtor is punished with « cudgelling. Bat. should 
the frst depositary have received the cash in hand, then the second 
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claimant gets nothing, and should he even earry the matter before 
court of law he camot recover unless the debtor has property in- 
dependent of the pledge, which the first depositary continues to hold 
{in possession for the full amount of the debt, and to use it, should ie 
be land, or other property which by use may not be dissipated. 


WAGES. 


Rent of any kind is low in Siam, since rice is cheaper there than 
perhaps in any other country. 

‘The hire of « lsbonrer for a month has been stated at six rupees, 
but what it may be atthe present time I eannot say. 


COPARTNERSHIP. 


‘The King monopolizes the chief portion of the trade in his dor 
‘ons, consequently there is little scope for the enterprize of his sub- 
jects, None of the digests which have been procured contain laws 
specifically applicable to trading concerns. Port regulations do not 
‘come under the head of law, But in the digest are some decisions, 
‘which ste considered as precedents, ‘These cannot well be here 
quoted. 

Copartners are lisble for thelr own debts only. In fact. Copart- 
nership {s not controuled or affected by any Iaws save those which 
are applicable to individuals, and this will be the eave until the King 
‘and his courtiers cease to monopolize the trade. 

SALES. 


A purchaser having struck a bargain deposits part of the price of 
the goods with the seller, agreeing to return within a given period. 
‘Should the seller in the interim dispose of the goods, he forfeits their 
value to the buyer. Should the buyer not arrive within the atipula- 
ted time, the seller has it in his option to sell the goods and retain 
the deposit of the intended buyer. A person who is found selling 
Jost or stolen property is fined the value thereof, besides being pun- 
Jnhed as the law may direct. Goods purchased openly without a war- 
anty may not be returned for alleged deficiency, or inferiority of qual- 
fty. False sales are punished as theft, Sales and transfers of landed 
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property are anade by written deeds, or by the d 
perty and title deeds to the buyer, or receive 
nesses. 





ry of the pro 
yreseuce of wit 





CONTRACTS, 


A contract is made either in writing, or verbally butin either case 
competent witnesses are required to give validity to the deed, A 
written contract cannot be entered into fora stim less than four bast 
(noarly four rupees.) A contract under any form is invalid if elther 
party should have happened to lie under a legal disability, or should 
have been under the influence of some powerful passion, or should 
have been coerced. A creditor must not write out the deed with 
his own hand, but have it written by a person unconcerned in the 
transaction, ‘The parties in a contract afix their marks to the bot 
tom of the deed, and then touch them with thelr open hands before 
the witnesses, 

‘The contracting party generally afixes a horloutal mark, vehich 
Js crossed by the mark of the party to whom he engages. | Deeds 
of sale of land are either committed to puper or made by delivery of 
the title deeds in presence of witnesses, Secret compacts n 
‘uncommon both for friendly and evil purposes. Sut it does not xp 
Pear tat the Siamese have any societies resembling those in China 
as described by the late Dr, Milne.* 

When persons associate forthe purpose of plauning some despes 
rate action they take arrack, sale, and chillies, which having. mixed, 
they draw a small portion of blood from their arms and let it drop 
{into the mixture. ‘Their swords, especially those which have been 
‘wed in war and have been dyed in the blood of an enemy, are struck 
in the vessel holding the mixture. ‘Thay next invoke all the Deities 
And Spists within the ample range of Siamese mythology to witness 
the compact, and to vist the pexjurer with interminable evils. ‘The 
associates lastly taste of the miystic compound, When persons only 
swear to Vefriend each other on all occasions, the blood letting is 
omitted. 
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Curren XII. 
TATTAUNG OR ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 


Its plain, from the tenor of the enactments which have been made 
for the punishment of corrupt judges and their officers, that great 
pervertion of the ends of justice is prevalent,—while it ean scarcely 
by ess apparent that the harsh and expensive forms which attend 
tho administration of the law must deter mumbers from suing for 
thee rights, By these combined causes the Siamese havo been lite 
tle Deneitod by the"abors oftheir ancient Invgivers, 


TATSAMO-AN. 











Of Judges and their corrupt practices—11 Chapters in one 
Digost are dedieatod to an exposition of the mal-practices in Courts 
of Justice, into which it would be useless here to enter, It is only 
cerlous to observe such anxiety manifested by lawgivers of Siam 
in exposing the chicanery of these Courts to the public eye, while, 
at‘the same time, no effectual remedy is applied, however euch may 
bo abstractly inculeatod and enacted to get rid of the mischief. 

‘The penal law is no respecter of persous. 

A judge rust not allow himself to be swayed from the right path 
by any arguments, “should they even be as plausible as those which 
Raja Sceng,ha, King of Lions, used when he seduced to his party 
the mighty Dog of the forest Cheeng Chawk, and persuaded him 
to assist in destroying Pylra Rdnasee (Benares.) For if he thus 
acts ie will be equally confounded as that King of Dogs was when 
hie eutored that region (Beuares) along with Raja Seeng,ha. ‘The 
ng of that country having heard of the intended confederated at- 
tack, ordered all his subjects to stuff their ears with cotton that they 
sight not be stunned when they came to battle by the roaring of the 
Lion, But Cheeng Chawl neglected this precaution, and was stut~ 
nd to death by the terrific voice of the King of Beasts.” 

‘A judge will be disgraced and suffer corporal punishment, with 
108 of office, who slall be convicted of compromising asuit, he being 
al the time aware that one or both of the parties have be en wrought 


First 
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on by fear to withdraw the sult, and any judge or officer of the state, 
10 does not cheerfully, as wells uprightly, discharge his daty, will 
be dismissed. All such will be held strictly responsible for those they 
chose to employ or to recommend for public employment, 

An unjust judge will be branded on the forehead by several slight 
cuts of a svord, and will theresftar staud ou the pillory (a sort of 
mock impalement.] Should a judge without cause delay to settle any 
‘matter at issue he will be liable for the value in dispute ani costs, 
and he will be disgraced should he entertain « suit the part 
hich reside beyond his jurisietion. Should he falsify the original 
memorial of a party, he will forfeit the valuo of the property in dise 
pute, and pay the costs, and thereafter be put in chains, 

A juudge will be dismissed for tneqpacity, if it shall be proved 
against him, 

‘When the King suspects that any of his Law Officers are jguorant 
of the Codes of the Kingdom he direets the Pyhra Klang to eall 
them. In one digest it is related that the chief judge AMidhosoe was 
‘summoned to answer for alloged incapacity. He tried to get off by 
‘observing that he ought to be judged by a reference to his former 
rerorted decisions. Before the Council he was forced to hear a num 
her of cases state, and ordered to decide agreeably to the Code of 
the Kingdom, He failed in one oF two instances to decide according 
tolaw. The next day he was again called on, but he sent notice 
tat he was not accustomed to carry law books in his Iiands, and that 
hhe tad therefore sent in his place the Lonung Racha tyiaila, the 
Altshiya, the K,hoon seo, and Sangkin, Officers of the ‘Peibuual, 
‘When the officers had reached the Council they declared that they 
had never studied the Kot Pjira Ayakaan The Chief Cole”. His 
Majesty thereafter expressed his surprise at the ignorance of his 
fitvetiouaries, and directed copies of the Code to be made out for 
‘general distribution, 

As there is no School of Law in Siam it will often happen that 
an officer on receiving an appointment is quite ignorant of his duty. 
‘The King orders eopios to be given to his oficers, and it is through 
these officers that the people procure copies. 
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fa Complainant's second deposition in a Criminal Case contradicts 
the original memorial presented by him to the judge, he will be 
branded on the forchead and be gonged through the Streets, In a 
Civil Case he will only forftt his suit. 

Parties may compromise a suit eready commenced, provided the 
proposition for it has been made by the Defendant, otherwise the 
suit goes on, and judgment is passed, and the Complainant who thus 
proposed a compromise willbe precluded from again producing. bis 
suit in Court. 

Complaints will be rejected should ft appear that an uncalled for 
delay of three months, oF longer, has been incurred in filing. them, 
Forty days will in all ordinary eases be deemed a'sufictent interval, 
and in extraordinary cases three yenrs will be admitted. ‘The law 
varies on this head, and it opens a path of eorruption and chicanery 
which its officers know how to take full advantage of. 

Persons having had complaints or suits settled in a competent Court 
vill be fined if they take thet to one within another jurisdiction, the 
right of appeal being still avatlable, 

Persons having lost property by thieves must prefer their com 
plaints within ten months at farthest after the loss has been sustain= 
ed 

‘Afemale suitor may employ as agents or advoontes any one within 
the 32 degrees of kin. 

If married, the usband'e relatives connot act for her, and in like 
manner the husband requiring an advocate may not employ any one 
s relations, but one from amongst the 32 degrees of 
«an his own side, 

IF either Complainant or Defendant in a suit shall be found wear- 
ing a talieman or charm he will forfeit his suit. A Defendant will 
not be permitted to parry a complaint by a counter one. ‘The ori- 
final matter having been diseussed, his will be attended to. 

‘The partes’ names are written down and decisions recorded, as 0 
person who should appear oftener than thrice as a complainant is 
treated as a litigious person. Should either party call a competent 
decision in question he will be punished, that is to say, shonld. supe- 
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rior authority adjudge it, [But appeals are not barred where al- 
lowable.] 

A P,hik;hoo or Priest having a dispute with s brother of the or- 
er must. prefer his memorial in Court while his opponent is yet 
‘member of it, and not afterwards, when he may have become a Lay- 
san :—and a Layman who neglects to prefer a suit against another 
Zayman until he bas put on the sucerdotal garments will be non= 
sulted, 

* Chamop, Chak,loa and Tyhash or necromancers and magicians 
“will not be heard in Court as aceusers of those who have reason to 
“complain against them.’ A person having a cause in Court and 
not attending on preseribed occasions will forfeit his suit, or if it be 
‘criminal matter, he will be fined, A contempt of Court is. pune 
nished by fining. 

Parties in a suit, or any persons connected with a cause or atrial 
will not be permitted to stay, during the progress of either, inthe 
house of the judge, nor will they be allowed to have free intercourse 
with each other, In all suits and trials, judges are to throw out ir= 
relevant matter, and to adhere to the facts chiefly Dearing on the 
case, 

Relatives of a party may council him in a suit at issue. 

Should a judge deem it advisable to refer suit to a higher juris- 
diction than his own, and should one of the parties decline appear 
ing before i, he forfeits his sult 

A priority of right to be heard is noquired by a priority in filing of 
suit. But in general ajudge must attend to the Bkk,hwam ayeor 
natters of weighty import in preference to the Kjhcam Aakybd 
baanp,hen or inferior matters. 

Ina suit which respects property the admission of being in the 
‘wrong by one party does not lessen the necessity which the other is 
‘under of proving himself to be in the right, and if he cannot prove 
his right the King tales one third of the isme, 
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COURTS OF JUDICATURE. 





‘The Siamese have presidents over the decisions and consultations 
of the various Courts. But they have no distinct Courts for the ine 
vestigation of criminal cases. ‘The King who is Chau Mavung or 
Jord of the country is also its chief judge. ‘To him appeals ean be 
made from any eourt, and before passing sentence he hears the de- 
bates of the law oficers.* Governors of provinces exercise the three- 
fold duty of rulers, judges, and magistrates, but they eannot prevent 
appeals and complaints from reaching the King, unless with the eon 
nivance of their Councils, which is not likely to happen often, since 
‘these Inst are established checks on their conduct, and in fact, spies, 

‘Phese: Governors are called Chait Mitcungt or lord of the dite 
tricts or Countries. ‘They govern by right, participate with the Kin 
Jn the revenues, impose fines, evry extraordinary taxes, and are, in 
fact, despotic to such an extent as shall not, they believe, subject them 
‘to punishment from the court, When they disgrace themselves, they 
are frequently supplanted by Porang, who are officers of an inferior 
rank, and who govern agreeably to positive and specific instructions 
transmitted from court. "They have fixed salaries. 

‘The lato rae of Ligor, was a Chat Mung, which may necount 
for the general independence he displayed since the invasion by him 
of Kedh in 1822, 

‘A. Chad Mu-ing is considered as lowering himself if he trades 

But he erades it by trading in the name of one of his household, 

‘The titles of the officers of Justice vary considerably at different 
periods. 

‘The following list has been made out from statements in the di- 
gests ofthe number and rank of oficers who at various periods have 














4, The King is ehiefadge in his Capital 

“Ail appeals go tothe Resident ofthe telbunal there, the Yamrat [Yom= 
sarat] he its in the King palace, he Judges ia the King's shsence, an appeal 
{ing to the king. Ta the ngs absence the proceedings resem~ 
ble those in the provincial courts ; the king examines all the opinions and 
questions and then relevance before he passes Judginent,”—M. de la Lou~ 
Dere's Siem, p. 88, 

“F Loubete chap. ir, 
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Jed courts. ‘There are no schools for law in Siam, 
the required rank may become a 
ofthe Jam, and accordingly the King finds it requisite to isue fre- 
quent orders to enforce the study of the Kot pind ayakaan on al 
engaged in distributing justice, Many ofthe oficers noied in this 
Tist ocesionally held appointments unconnected with law, but the 
Siamese oficer must do what he is ordered, however in 
oigruous with his previous habits the specie avoeation may be. 

‘Tho two grat law officers are 

a} Pyhira Sateadee, or judges of the right and left hand. 

Chai Pyireee Yoinmarant fs supreme judge under the King in 
roinal matter 

Pybra Phoota-ong, supreme judge hn the ecclesiastical court 
Pyhra Sudet, Governor of the-eity; who sets common matters re- 
Inting to the Priesthood, 

‘A Dench In the Sen Loang or supreme cout is eeldom composed 
of more than eight judges, and Couneliors." Those whieh follow 
ate noticed in the Kot Pyhra Ayakuan (digest) afer it has Veen 
ordered thatthe Chau Krom and Palat Krom, two oficrs of high 
ral, “il 400 thit the nation is made acquainted with the lava,” 

Assembled in the San Loan. 
1. Pyle Kyhro Pyhee ram, President 
2. Lovang Yaana pyhakykaat 
3. Long Thepp,ha Rachala 
4. Losang ‘yhamsassat 
5. KGa Raat Patt hai 
6. Kin Ayactake 
7. Kin Loang Phen Kral see 
8. Kin Rate recthasion 
9. Klin Tyheppha aye 











* & The whole tribunal property consists only of a single officer, for ho 
stone has the deliberate voice, while all eounseliors have onlya consultative 
oles. 

‘© The Prosidont is the Govorior, and aftor tho Commander of the Gatti 
sons of his district (Commanding ia Chief") —M. dela Louberc, p. 82 
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Officers assembled in an inferior Court, Phra see Mahosot, Pre« 
sident,— 
1. Lo-ang Racha Thada 
2. Looang Atthays 
3, Kin Pyhetchana they 
4. K,hvin see Sangkan 
5. ‘The K,luim or Recorder, or Reporter. 

‘The Pyhreea Maha dpparaat Chattee Stireewoug P,hongon p,biake 
‘ee badeen thin, 

He guides the helm of state when the King is absent. 

‘At a term held inthe year of the Siamese Era Chiinla Sakkaraat 
1146 [A. D. 1788] the following officers were present, 

1, Chau Pyhriya Pyhet pheo chai 

2, Pyhra Laken Montheeyan 

3. Kyhiin see Rachabit K,hiim or Reporter. 

‘And on another occasion were assembled in the supreme Court, 

Pyhreea Malia Rachakdiro, President, 

1, Pyhra kjhro weechet 

2% Pyjhra Khro pyhee ram, 

3. Pyhra Seo Mahosit 

4. Lo-ang 8,bammasaat 

5. Lo-ang Yan Prakant 

The Khim or Reporter. 

In M, De La Loubere’s Hist. Relat, of Siam are. the following 
names and titles,* of officers of tribunal of justice, to which have 
een added some explanations by ma 

1.“ Ocya tchaow menang” (President.) 

2 Oc pra belat” [4X p,hra palat.] 

3.“ Oc pra jokebatest® (4k pyhra yokkabaat] a kind of Attors 
ney General and spy on the Governor. 

4. Oc yra pewn” (4te phen pun} Commands the Garrison, 
[ak pyhra maha tshai] Keeper of the 














5. Oe pra maha t 
Military census. 
6.“ Oc pra sassedi” [ik p,hra satsndee] Keeper of the census 
° Phot eds 
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‘of the people, He begins to write down the names of children 
‘when they are 3 or 4 years old. 

T “Oc lovang meweng” (6k lo-ang mung] Superintendent of 
Police. 

8“ Oc lowang vang” [Ak lo-ang wang] Gorernor ofthe Palace. 

9% Oe lo-nang peng” (6k lo-ang p,heng] Keeper of Criminal 
Law records and pronouncer of a judge's sentence on a convicted 
person, 

10, Ak lonung clang” Store keeper. Agent for the King in 
private mercantile transactions, 

LL. * Ge lowang eauca’ Inspector of foreigners. Oe counne 
coeng” Provost. 

1% Oe Counne prayabaat” Keeper of the Pri 
of bamboo, 

13, Oe connne navim” Governor of tho Elephant ‘Train. 

1A,“ Oe cownne nai rang” Surveyor for Elephants. 

Officers of n ‘Tribunal at tho capital take precedence of those of 
all other Courts in the kingdom, 


SJUSTICIARY FORMS. 

‘The Justicinry forms in Siam have Deen in part correctly defined 
by  Loubere.” ‘The whole are as follows — 

A Petition or Memorial is presenta to tho judge, who gives it to 
Is clerk to read. ‘The Petition is copied and read to the Com- 
plainant. ‘The original is sealed with prepared clay, and an impress 
sion made on the clay by the nail of the Complainant's finger. It is 
then laid aside. ‘The clerk makes another copy, or rather an ex 
tract or a sort of Subperna, and sonds it to the Defendant. 

‘The ease is reported to the superior judges; they attend whew the 
cease comes on; and tho Defendant ix exnuined to sce how, nea his 





ns or Cages 








** Mecause « th right hand is more honorable than the le, the aor op~ 
posite to the door more honorable than the sides, the sides ‘more than tho 
‘all whero the doris, and the wall which s onthe right hand of him that sits 
‘onthe floor, more honorable than that_on his left hand ; inthe tribunals no 
‘Persons sit on the bench which is xed to the vall directly opposite to the 
‘door, except the President who alone has a determinative voice. 

‘The Councillors (Counsellors) who only have a cousullative, voice are 

Tower beliches along the side walls, andthe other officers along 
the wall ofthe side where the doors." —M. dea Loubere Siam, p56. 
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Hteposition evineides, or if it disagvees with, the original deposition 
ly the Complainant, ‘The defendant's deposition being finished and 
written down, it is sealed in the same way as the Petition of the 
Complainant. ‘The Defendant is then cross-questioned to see if he 
will coutradict himself, Parties are. advised to reconcile matters. 
No reconciliation taking ples, the depositions are read aloud. 

Wf the Defendant pleads in the wrong: the matter is immediately 
‘lecided on if not, copies of the depositions are taken by a proper 
wifieer to the houses of the witnesses, and theve having been taken 
to a Bhoodhist Temple and duly sworn in there dy a Priest, they 
tre examined by the officer in presence, generally, of the Complain 
‘ant, anil such persons as he may have brought with him. ‘The par= 
ties are Kept near the Court House and strietly watched, On tho 
‘lay appointed the depositions of the parties who are present are read 
hefore the judges. "They put such questions to the parties ns they 
think fit; but the witnesses are not called on again, ‘The inferior 
judges give thelr opinions in writing 5 and the chief judge passes sen= 
tence after having examined their gronds of decision. Appeals 
‘may be made to the King, and from one Provincial Court to another 




















and higher onc 


5 gh The Siamese hay only one style for both Civil and Criminal ki 

4 All processes are in wrling 

“ Governors of provinces examine the Petition and. reject it or admit it 
as it may appear co him Jast or unjust He éan oven chastise the Petitione 
‘This is o prevent any rash process being begun. 
gf The Governor doesnot appear unt at peli 

4 Tho of Mt consultative aro written down j tho Clerk 
reads the depositions and evidence In absence of the Governor. 

“The process being thus ‘the council standing in. presence 
‘tthe Governor, the Clerk reads to him the provess and the opinions of th 
diferent officers. The Governor, ithe thinks proper, takes objection too) 
ions andl questions the authors of them as W the reasons for thelr opi 
‘ong, ‘Tien he pronounees in goneral terms the judgment according to Law. 

“Then Oc Lo-uang Peng reads aloud the law of the ease. ‘But they ne 
‘er fallow the {aw and prefer the equity side of the case. Tho judgment is 
ssetdown in writing, But the King's Attorney General or Joksbat. [Yok 
IMiabat} states tothe Court. when he thinks Gt his opinion of the justice or 
‘thervise ofthe decision. 

“A Law Agent or person assisting a sultor mast bo at least his cousin 
era 

““Torwureis used whore prout is awanting. 

Appeals are made from Provines to Province occasionally. These 
are always allowed, but were very expensive, 











inarioshave been adjust 
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EXPENCES OF PROCESS, 


In ordinary cases the expences attending a suit amount to fcom 
12 to 30 baat or from 15 to 37} rupecs. 

"The person non-suited pays all expences. 

‘Tho items or fees are collected on memorisls—the sealing of these 
permission to give security—on receiving of evidences—examninn- 
tion of witnesses—and to the judges for their pertonal expences 
while a suit endures, 

Bait is not admissible in criminal eases, But by payment of cer- 
tain feos the accused may relieve himself from some of the sulferings to 
‘which all indicted persons are exposed previous to trial, not except= 
{ng torture to extort confession, 

‘The fees noted are 








Rupees or 

1, Permission to find ball (in civil eases, 4 Bat, 
onrttNar. ca 

2. Bxemption from leg iron... ton 

3. Do. from boly chains, so hy 

4. Do. from the iron neck collar, .. 4 

5 Registrar's fe, Ly y* 





The proofs whore the other evidence i insuictent are by firey water, 
vomits tigers. The king only posses sentonce of death, or his special con= 


ferences." —M. De la Loubere,p. 87. 
* M. De a Loubere in his His. Relat of Siam p. 168 of Appendix, gives 
the foiwng Heenan ofthe eng offs” ahs in 

‘When the Judge receives the estPotition, —..* ..D Tivre® 


































3 Theludge Teton ‘counts the lines, 

‘and the canceling el to the Batition, By 
‘3. He sends the Petition to oue of the Councillors but 

ally tothoNai of tho parties to examing, and to 

2 dwelling places of buth the sureties of the par i: 
4, To the person who goes tosummon parties toatiend 

‘Hall ofastiee, - a 
5, Ithe must stop a/night onthe road, ap. 
6. Parties ifallowou to give hall, one security for each Cor 

surety.) ho suage gs, 16 10 

‘The Clerk, Pa abieatie us 

1. Copying tho reasons te two pais to present the 
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Meee Pomoc, af 


[Neary 10 peace, 
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Cuapren XIV, 
CRIMINAL LAW. * 


‘The government of Siam-is wholly despotic and the nod of ma» 
jesty is suficient to abrogate the wisest Ines and to seal the fate of 
‘a vietim ; nor ean justice there, from the laxity of principle existing 
amongst the men in authority, flow in a smodth channel even where 
not checked by any politic or analignant feelings aetuating the Sove- 
regu 

"Phe Chinese are notorious in the enst for the exercise of judicial 
ceructies, inconsistent certainly tn some measure with the state of 
civilization to which they have artived, and with thelr freedom from 
fayatician, but perfectly according with the plackd selfishness which 
marks every feature of theie character, 

‘The Sinmese are a far less refined people, but their punishments 
do not on the whole appear of quite so devilish a character, and it is 
Jown that pride has not yet steeled their minds against’ many bus 
rane feelings. We must lay the formation of the eriminal‘code and 
its punishments to the charge of their more barbarous ancestors, 
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foreach, en Fae ery 

10, Copies ofthe depositions or examinations ofthe two parties 

Torhandlog ap tothe uage, To thodJudge, 4 

Clery, 45 8 ow 

‘The Governor or Judge to sit in the Hall of Justice, — 5 wy 

Each of the lher individuals on the beneh or Oc pra, <5 

ye Ok Louang, ++ bay 

The Registry” nar Bey 

Collation for the Councittors. rn Jer 





‘and. 
16, When the law has to be consaltod. 

"To the Counellor expounding or reading it, called Pang, 3 
17, Articles expended daring the salt, 

T. White cloth, all ells tong, 
Z) 2% sibs. of Rice. 
£ (0 3. Ataper otyeliow wax. 
2 A. Five quids of areca and betel tat 





Each party 


5. One fowl. 
6. Twojars of arrack. 
Some flowers and mat, 

© have not put this part of tho subject under a seps 
the Civil and Criminal laws of Bfam are uixed up together. 


P 





part because 
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‘whose system was afterwards to be softened and corrected by the 
nild and merciful tenet of Booddhism. 

‘As before observed the course of justice is netrly alike in both 
civil and and eriminal matters, as observed by M.D. L, Loubere in 
his da 

‘The King is the supreme judge in his dominions, and his fat 
lone sanctions the sentence of death pronounced by a judge, and in 
‘general sentence is pronounced by him. But he may delegate his 
power of I death to a viceroy or commissioner, and as the 
Tatter has two associates in his power he is somewhat restrained by 
‘them, 

‘Their principle is to consider the accused as guilty until proved 
Innocent, and therefore their prisoners are treated with the utmost 
harshness 

‘Vavious unjustifiable methods are resorted to in order to indwoe 
confession, such as gagging, thumb screwing, squeezing of the head 
Detwixt blocks, and pummelling with the elbows. 
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‘May respectively challenge witnesses mutual evidences having been 
once questioned by ithe of the parties, or on the behalf of either, 
say not thereafter be challenged. He who challenges will general- 
ly be nonsuited. ‘The law incaleates the expediency of the lense 
possible delay in the examination of witnesses in civil as well as cri~ 
inal cases. Witnesses not Being obtainable, the law ordains proof 
by various ordeals as before stated, and a party refusing such tests is 
generally non-suited, such are the ordeal by fre, where the person 
passes over & ditch filed with live embers, with uncovered feet; by 
melted lead, or boiling oil, into which he thrusts his hand ; by water, 
into which the parties plunge, he being successful who remains long 
est under it, if indeed they be not both actually suffocated exposure 
to wild beasts; administering of drugs and watching their effects. 
But women in a preguant state are not subjected to ordeals until sf- 
ter delivery. 

Te seems only in special cases that witnesses are subject to ordeal, 
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‘and where apparent or conflicting testimony is discovered, the mere 
cireumstance of an evidence not corroborating the statement of a 
party will not subject him to the ordeal, Cases are however often 
postponed where evidences are awanting, 

A party ina suit or action who is found to have tampered with an 
evidence is nonsulted, and punished by fine, to the amount of the 
‘suit, and attendant costs. 

A party who declines entering a pagoda to take an oath, is deem 
ed to have lost his suit, or, ifm criminal matter, to be eulpable. 

Pyhee k,hoo, or priests, when called on as witnesses do not take 
‘an onth, provided they are respectable in character. ‘They seldom 
smako verbal replies but merely afirm or deny set questions by mo 
tions of the taraphat, or fan of palm leaves, one of the badges of the 
order 5 they ruse it in affirming and drop it in denying. 

Any judge or officer concerned in administering justice will be 
Aegraded and punished should it be proved that he had smoked 
opium and drank spirituous liquors with a person detained in a suit 
‘or action, because partion are Kept near the Court and watched 
that they may have as little intercourse before trial as possible with 
‘others concerned. Confession in civil and criminal eases supercedes 
the necessity of trial; but in criminal actions, not being for a eapie 
tal offence, or one of magnitude, it entitles the person confessing to 
have a reduetion of one half made in the fine commensurate wit 
his offence, 
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REASONS FOR EXCLUDING WITNESSES" 





‘Persons excluded, 


Reasons for Exclusior 








2 
18 
u 
1% 
6 


w 


Ww 
0 


dha Gosa of tie Ceylonese Adahawanso; fntroduded these pr 


Persons refusing to 
eive evidence 


Drunkards. 





Virgins or unmar-| 
ried persons. 


Notoriously bad) 
lcnavacter. 
‘rraseible. 





Shoomakers. 


Fxceationers. 
Boggurs. 


Potters. 


Pregnant Women 


Women whose pro- 
lossionis dancing and 
stage playing. 

Widow of a tied} 
nusband. 





Deat persons. 


‘The blind. 
Persons. who have 
reached 70 years.of 





Chitaren under se-| 
en years azo. 

Persons at the 
lnoitafor near tele 
lath, 








Dut heis detained and panished should it be 
proved th ny th 
ter at issu 
Sutil 
‘Do. 






Because they aro all addicted to pilfering 
art of the gold entrusted to them, 
‘Virgins nd unmarried w 





Because 
‘ofa husband 









in soeloty [arate dix 
rom the Mido.) 





yin tho Ball work Chan 
oa Khosokka of @ Prince who having an 
Hiatal son sent him ‘with anote to. 0 Pot 
directing him to Kil the bearers ‘The fnior 
Jgave the note to lis brother who ook iLand was 
seized by the Potter and slain. ‘The son who 
feseaped was a Deva who bad ison bys Vir= 
tue trom the sta ofe boggar. 

‘Bocause their minds aronot at rest and they 
are subject to suddea affections mental and bo 
iy. 














Heeause al heir aetins and words are for 
applause. 


Not clearly exptainod. coms to have arisen 

from some superstitious boli, or prejudice of 

the Itindus against a widow marrying again. 
‘Notexplained, otherwise tan because they 








Hocnuse considered 
hives ofthe Bast appear sooner to feelthe effects 
ot old age thaw those uf Kuropc. 

Obvious enough. 





fn thelr dotago. Nn 


Do. 





‘The Siamese say that Phen Phoott;ha Kosa who find (o be he Binh 


Slam 


tions into 
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Persons excluded. 


Reasons for Exclusion, 





33 


Adutterers, 





children 
lorrather etiren wno| 
cannot tell who thei 
father we 





Persons who can-| 
lnot count oF reckon} 
lu dures vo 10. 
"Those who are ig- 
norant ofthe five anal 
tho eight offences 
"thot 








good and evi i 
lety 
Persons who speall 
Jcontusedly. 
Persons engaged i] 
stage performances, 
Persons who arenot 
Jsuiicienuy instructed] 
inthe duties of ie s| 
tobe admissuble ino] 
tuo order of Pies 
Persons who cai 
ot read, 








Tumblers, 

Persons who give| 
modicinetocreate a-| 
bortion. 

Undutil children} 
who giveabusiveian-| 
lguage or boat thet 
Parents, 








Because when convicted ofthe offence of a= 
{dutty are disgraced by having their heads sha~ 
lved, being dressed ina fishnet, and baying 
[bunches of scarlet lowers stuckabove their ears 
land then being gonged or drummed through the 
ltown. 

Because they wil do any thing for money. 

Not explained. 








Do. 


Obvious enoug? 





Do. 








Notexplained. ‘The evil of such a str 
exception i not et mach in Siam since almont 
all ean read. 

6 perhaps as for Nos. 28 and 27, 











‘Hormaphrodites. 
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ON EVIDENCE, OR T,HAT PARIYAN, 


Frou the preceeding table ft will be seen thatthe Siamese digests 
distinguish with great minuteness and no mean degree of sense and 
Justice, the classes of persons to whose testimony credit can most 
safely be given, and those against which valid exceptions will be held 
‘good in law, 

‘Those who are most competent are, priests, who are versed in 
Bali learning, this qualification being a consequence of the ease with 
‘hich laymen ean gain admission to the priesthood. Chrammana- 
‘han, oF persons of the Brahminical tribe who are skilled in the 
sciences (by which are here meant astrology and arithmetic) ; spirit. 
ual guides ; men of birth and rank, of reputed good character lay 
men who have beon priests; and in general any subject (against 
whom the law does not take excaption) of good character; and who 
is punctual in his performance of religious duties. 

‘The following is another list of incompetent witnesses ; tt does not 
differ much from that already given. 

1. Contemners of religion. 

2, Debtors; under the supposition that their poverty lays them 











‘open to bribery. 

‘3. Slaves, and near relatives of parties interested in a suit, 

4. Intimate ftionds of parties, 

5. Tomates in the house of a party concerned. 

6, Taiots, and persons mentally imbecile, whether naturally s0 or 
from the effects of disease. 

7- Those who do not abhor and refrain from the commission of 
the following cardinal sins, viz, Murder; theft; adultery; lying 5 
‘drunkenness ; breaking of prescribed fasts; and lastly, the sin of re- 
lining or reposiog on tke mat or couch of a priest, m parent, or & 
spiritual guide; or generally of treating these in a manner in any 
way disrespectful. 

8. Gamesters. 

9. Vagabonds, vagrants, persons having no fixed domicile. 
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10, Phedchakhaat or executioners, because hard hearted and 
forces. 

11, Empires. We may judge by this term of the degree of im- 
portance which tho Siamese Faculty of meiicine attach to them- 
selves, ‘The most skilful of the body eannot avoid the charge of ar 
rant empericiam, although had the genius for the science of physi 
calsted the Siamese might have used thelr text books, which are of 
ancien origin, with more advantage to their patients than they have 
dane, ‘There are no Schools for meine in Siam and 90 long 
suporsttion places more faith In astrological mummery than in phy- 
fi, tere isn temptations to lead the practitioner from is easy 
core, in which study and reflection ave seareely any share 

12 Pesformers in thesia! exhibitions. ‘Their profession be« 
ing deemed rather digreputabe. 

13. Kathtwe or hermaphrodites, I suppose as they cannot be 
sovorn either aa a male or fomale, 

14, Strolling musicians, an singers forthe rensons given une 
der clas 19, 

15, Strolling shampooing Doctors. do. 8c 

16, Women of bad fame, enuse obvious. 

17. Blackaniths, It ie rathor singular to find so important a 
class of handioraftmen excluded from a right of this nature. But i¢ 
ould seem that the excluston is founded on a elit fn Siam that 
swost of their blacksmiths are dishonest. 

18, Rokjha payat. Persous labouring under any loathsome 
and incdrable avease, lere superstition has overbalanced. reason, 
Tor the Siamese eannot otherwise necount fr this exelsion than by 
firing cat those labouring under a eruel malady are suffering the 
jst punishment due for offences committed in a prior state-of exise 














tence, 

Expiation does not form apart of the moral or civil code, for 
Phra Phom Chau t,hee or the God of earth, the recording spirit, 
‘writes the evil actions of men on a dogskin parchment, and their 
vvtaous deeds on a golden scroll, and when their immortal souls are 
just separating from their bodes, the two volumes are.opencd, Should 
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the good deeds outweigh the evil ones, the happy spirit ascends to 
‘one of the twenty two heavenly spheres ; if they should prove light- 
ery it falls down to hell or narok, But if its sins have been of no 
‘reat magnitude, yot not counterbalanced hy a suficieney of good 
actions, it migrates into the body of some human being, or animal. 
In the latter ease it is believed that the soul chooses that sort of ani- 
‘mal for which it had the the greatest liking during life, or to which 
it assimilated in character. 

19, Personal enemies to accused persons (enuse evident,] or to 
‘one oF both parties in a sult. 

20. Children under 7 years of age. 

21. Porsons whose age exceeds 70 years, probably from supposed 
imperfection of memory. 

22. Traduoers of the characters of others, same as fiars, 

23. Persons labouring under any sort of temporary derangement 
of mind, [whether violent passions are included is not speceted.] 

24, [Chang Kerak, Shoemnkers, are excluded for the same 
reagon that blackiniths are, Perhaps the prejudice eame ftom Hine 
doostan where it prevails in force. 

25, Beggars. Since open to corruption from their poverty, 

26. Braziers, 

97. Persons convicted of theft. 

28. Obstetric 

20. Those who use Kyhat,ha aud Montra or incantations and 
sorcery are to be rejected. 

‘The following is the Civil and Criminal oath ada 
nesses, with the mode of administering it, Tt has been noticed be- 
fore that, persons of different nations residing in Siam j are sworn 
agreeably to their religious tenets. ‘The forms attending on the ai- 
‘ministering’ the oath of fidelity to the king are ferent in some do- 
sree from those, to which itis here only requisite to allude although 
all foreigners are amenable to the laws of the kinglom. 

tis imposed annually on all officers during the Sth. month at the 
ceremony of bathing the king." ‘The practice of weighing the king 














wed to wits 








* The King bathes in 





palace and cut his own ait. Priests are 
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{snot extant in Siam, But they have an idea in general in the eoune 
try, ns the Chinese have also, that the heaviest man is the luckiest, 
tnd this induces many to weigh themselves. ‘The same fancy actuates 
the Chinese in their strenuous efforts to become obese, by a selection 
of the grossest aliments. ‘The Malays adopt the same notion, and it 
certainly is in many cases a symptom both of competence and com- 
placeney. But with all this panting and toiling after unwieldiness 
these sevoral people do not like that a stranger should pointedly no« 
tice it, for they haveasteong dread of the effects of the evil eye. ‘The 
ceremony of weighing was formerly in vogue amongst Mobametan 
princes in India 
‘The Chinese seriic a dunghill cock after examinations have been 
one through and when they are to take x solemn oath, and burn 
papers on which gold leaf has been put with cartain written charms, 
But the frst practice is wspectes of ordeal, oF divination, intended 
to detect perjury. ‘The swearer takes an axe or largo knife and en 
deavours at ove blow to sever the head of the bird from its body. 
If he should fail in doing this perfectly a presumption of his guilt ix 
‘the consequence, ‘The parties in a suit; and the prosecutor and 
Aefendent in every criminal case; are not allowed to take an oath, 
since their assertions would merely be opposed to each other. But 
these are subject to the ordeals, which when demanded by a party 
‘and granted often supersede all other evidence. A person losing 
‘money oF property mast, make an affidavit or oath of the amount, 
When the eivil and criminal oath is to be tendered to a witness he 
{s taken to a monestery. Five incense tapers and five waxen candles 
are lighted, and placed before the shrine of Boodd,ha,—alko five 
bunches of flowers, besides parched rice. He makes three obeisances 
to the image of that deified mortal. ‘The invocation of the chief 
deities follows, and is repeated thrice viz., namo, tatsa, B,hakk;hawato 














‘bathed by the pious parents by their hildren, and all ranks including wo- 
‘men and childten, throw water over thelr freinds and even on strangers 
and passengers fn tho Streets. Its said that the water used for this 
casion by the King is brought from a sacred tank near the sam rhe yat in 
Ratphree province on the west shore ofthe gulfol Siam, ‘This custom 1s, 
of Hindu origin. 
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Arahatto, Sammastm, P,hoot,thatea, Pjhootthang Saranang kachamee 
‘Tyhammang saranang kyachamee, sang,ehang saranang kha,chamce™ 
and perhaps the priest gives hima sort of absolution, consisting in his 
repeating after him in Bali the seenka or pét seen, or the eight ob- 
servances ordained for priest and such of the Laity as aspire to lead 
holy lives. 

Panatee pata, wera manee sikk,ha pat,hang Samatyhee yanee ; not 
to murder or conceive malice, 

2 Avtheena thana, not to steal, 

‘3. Kamé soomeecha chara to avoid auultery Ap,hramme chiriya 
fornication with x virgin probibited, 

4, Moosa wat,ha &e. To avoid falsehood. 

5. Soora Meraya machapama tathana, drinking of spirituous 
Tiquors forbidden, 

6, Weekara B,hochana, not to ext at night. 

7. Natchakee ta-va teet ta weesookat,hatsana mala kjhand,harreelt 
anad,hara namandana weebho sana shana &e,, not to visit dances 
‘or attend at theatrical exhibitions, not to wear flowers, or hold them 
in the hand, or uso perfume 

8, Ootcha sayanamaha sayana, weranamee &e., not to sit on the 
place, or couch of a parent, or spiritual guide. ‘Then from the Hut 
tamnan is repented the invocation of all the det spirits in 
their mythology beginning Sakjhe kamé charoopé kheereeseek,ha 
rattaté Sc. ‘Theres no holy water swallowed, as is customary amongst 
the Hindus. But itis administered when the oath of fidelity to the 
ing is to be tendered, 

‘The witness then repeats in the manner he best ean the following 
cath or imprecations elther in whole or in part as the ease may 
seem to require, which a priest rans over with peculiar, and what ia 
British Courts of Justice would be deemed indecorous yolubility. 
By the'way it may here be remarked that the length and nature of 
this oath is the best possible comment on that part of the Siamese 









3. The 





‘The triad namely 1. Buddha. 2. The word or Seriptares 
Priesthood. 





4 ‘ri OATIL OR SAPATH, 


character which respects veracity and joined to the graduated scale 
of punishments for breaches of it, according ta the rank of the per- 
son who suffers by the breach, is not ealeulated to impress us with 
belief that they adhere to the truth unless for the sake of conve- 
nience oF when actunted by fear 

Te appears likewise that parts only of the oxth are deemed 
cient in particular eases, 


‘THE OATH on SAPATII. 








1 ——— who have been brought here as an evidence in th 
matter, do now in presence of the divine Pyhra P,hoott,hee rop 
[meaning Buddha} declare that Tam wholly unprejudiced 
‘either party, and unifluenced in any way by the opinions oF advice 
of others, and thet no prospects of pecnityy vantage or of ad~ 
vancement to office have been held out to me. I also declare that 1 
Ihave not reecived any bribe ou thie occasion. If what I have now 
spoken be fuse, orf in my further averments, I should eolor oF pre- 
vert the truth sy as to lead the jadgment of others astray, may the 
three holy existences viz., Buddha, the Bali [pervonitied) and the 
Hierarchy, before whom I now stan, together with the glorious 
Devattas of the twenty two firmaments, punish me. 

IT have not seen, yet shall say that I have seen, if T shall say 
that I know that which T do not know, then inay I be thus punished. 
Should innumerable descents of the deity happen for thé regenera 
tion and salvation of mankind may my erting and migrating soul be 
found beyond the pale oftheir merey. Wherever I go may Ibe one 
comptssed with dangers, and not eseape from them, whether arising 
from murderers, robbers, spirits of the ground, of the wood, of wa« 
‘ter; or of air, or from all the ‘Tyhowatda or Divinities who adore 
Buditha, or from the Gods of the four elements, and all other spirits, 

May blood flow out of every pore of iny body that my erime may 
bemade manifest to the world, May all or any of these evils over- 
take me three days hence. Or may I never stir from the spot on 
‘hich Inow stand ; or may the (Hateanee) “lash of the sky [viz 
Uightening) eut me in twain, so that T may be exposed to the deri. 
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sion of the people, or, if I should be walking abroad may I be turn 
to pleces by either of the four preternnturally endowed Lions, or 
destroyed by poisonous herbs, or venomous snakes. If when in the 
water of the rivers or Ocean may Chérékché [or Alligators] Hera 
(the fabulous horned alligator) Manglein (a fabulous nial which 
in Siamese Astronomy represents capricorn] Muché (or largo fies) 
devour me; or may the winds or waves overwhelm me j or may 
the dread of such evils keep me during life a prisoner, at home 
catranged from every pleasure, or may I be afflicted by the intoler« 
able oppressions of my superiors 5 or may Cholera Morbus cause 
ry death 5 after which may I be precipitated into hell, there to go 
through innumerable stages of torture, amongst which may I be 
condemned to carry water over the fuming regions, in open wicker 
baskets, to assange the hent felt by ¥jhaan Wetsoowan when he en~ 
ters the infernal hall of justice, [He ts ono of the 30 judges in hell 
who relieve each other alternately ; and was once & king on exrth] 
‘and thereafter may I fall into the lowest pit of hell. Or if these 
aniseries should not ensue may I after death migrate into the body of 
‘slave, and suifer all tho hardships and pains attending the worst 
stato of such a being during a period of years measured by the sand 
of four sens, Or may animate the body of an animal, or beast 
during five hundred generations; oF be born a hermaphrodite five 
Ihundred times ; oF endure in the body of «deaf, blind, dumb, house» 
less beg every species of loathsome disesse during the same num 
ber of generations ; and then may Ibe hurried to Natok or hell and 
there be crucified by P,hreea yom (one of the Kings of hell.) 
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‘The successful eandidate in a disputed succession to the crown, 
generally begins his reign by a display of reckless cruelties. He 
will be found generally to coolly rid himself of those scions of the 
royal stock who might thwart his views. ‘This is effected by inclosing 
‘them in sxcks and throwing them into the river, or by beating them 
to death with clubs of sandal wood ; or when afraid of publicity, by 
starving them, or suffocating them privately. Siamese punishments 
forcrimes are,—melted silver orlead ispoured down the culprits throat, 
or his mouth is lit, perhaps sowed up, leaving only n small aper- 
fure sufictent to admit fulds.* Sometimes a cocoanut is driven into 
his moutht thereby soon choking him, beheading with a sword, expo= 
sure in an iron cage, or to wild animals, the pillory, in which the 
culprits head is fixed betwixt two bars of an upright Inder, while 
Is feet barely reach the ground, partial inhuivation, the person 
head merely appearing above ground. 

Also exposure to be tossed by bull, or trodden down by elephants, 
‘and branding by slight cuts of a sword. 


MURDER. 


‘The Laws of the country have been too firmly frained to put the 
ower of avenging blood in the hands of individuals. 

‘The King (or a special coromision) only, passes sentence of death, 
‘Three oF four witnesses are sufcient to convict for this erime. Cone 
fossion is sufficlent to convict the accused, or if he should admit 
testimony of only one witness against him, resting Ais defence thore- 
on, he will be adjudged by Ais original deposition, 











* An example ofthis last sort occurred in the Province of Kedah. But 
the imposter was the Malayan Roje. ‘The man came to Penang many years 
after and a medical gentleman operated on his mouth and gave hin & new 
‘one to his foite delight. 

“+ M. De le Loub 















ed in splendour the Royal 
‘with deat in tho manner he 
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An alibi is always attempted to be proved by the accused, 

‘The charges for certain exemptions from torture, have been men= 
tioned, Death and fine rarely go together, murler is punished by 
death. The Pyietchak,haat or exceutioner asks forgiveness of the 
culprit, the latter repeats a few prayers in prescuce of a Priest, and 
his head is then severed from his body by the stroke of a 
sword, 

One or more of the higher officers of justice act the Sherif's part 
‘on this oceasion, Respecting Znguetts, when the body ofa nmurder~ 
ced person is found, the nearest officers of Police assemble and in- 
spect it, They avize all the bad suspected characters in the viens 
ty and cross question them. ‘They are confined until it may appear 
to the judge expedient to liberate them, ‘The heads of Police are 
responsible for murders and robberies committed within thelr wards 
and if they cannot within a given time, (generally seven diys,) pro- 
luce the murderers or robbers or afford some information regarding 
them they are ined and perhaps alismissed. No subject ty allowed 
to g0 armod in the eountry, asin thatthe laws are cooreive anough 
and itis believed sufictently protective also, 

‘The Tongok is a simple and very effectual way of soeuring erimt- 
nals, A plece of wood is sclectod from which two provgs branch 
off at a slight angle, a square hole is formed in the handle or low= 
x part, into which the hands of the prisover being placed, they are 
secured by a eross bar passing betwixt them. ‘The fork embraces 
his neck, and is kept firm by another eross bar. In this manner he 
say be marched about without trouble to those who wate him, 

‘The common mode of treating prisoners of war until delivered 
over as slaves to the oficers, is by fixing their hends betwixt two 
bamboos, formed with cross bars like « ladder; one man with this 
‘machine can manage many uneuly fellows, for they are competied to 
go straightforward, and the keeper retains over them the full power 
of alever.* 

















© On one occasion sbout halfa dozon convicts who escaped from Pro~ 
vince Wellesley into Kedah were brought back inthis manner and deltrer~ 
td over to me by the Siamese, 
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‘The mai neep mer are two plain pieces of wool betwixt which the 
fingers of the accused are put. ‘Two corresponding ends of the sticks 
are tied together, and the process of torture consists in forcibly 
denyouring to make the two other ends join, 

Mai heep kamap, another instrument of torture, or head press, 
is like the one preceding used in eases of suspected treason, rebel- 
lion, or where the accused in fuce of competent witnesses steadily 
Aenies the erime Inid to his charge, Tt consists of two bars of tough 
‘wood, having knobs on them to fit to the temples. ‘They are appli- 
d somewhat in the manner of the thumb screws, 

‘Tho extremities behind the head aro joined by a rope, and the ex 
cutioner exerts his inain force to draw the other two ends together, 
‘hile the asatans strike the implement with hardened buffalo thongs 
fo increase the pain, Branding of tho feet, and hands with a red 
‘hot iron is employed to punish great offenders, especially these guile 
ty of impiety or sacrilege, 

Khai axe stocks for the fost. 

Sai so waist and neck chai 

‘Trozwn are leg irons. 

For offences against decorum and breach of fila! duty, and abue 
sive language, the slipper is freely applied to the moutti, and i tho 
offence should have been great, rattaning, and beating with cocoa 
nut shell fastened to a stick are added (the slipper is a Mussulman 
instrument of opprobrious punishment.) 














‘THEFT. 


Js punished agreeably to the enormity of the offence, by stripes 
imprisonment, and fining. 

If the fine isnot liquidated the prisoner becomes a slave, 

‘The receiver of stolen goods is punished with the same severity, 
nearly, as the actual thie, For stealing certain kinds of property, 
such a8 slaves, or for inveigling children from their parents, the of- 
fender is severely fined and has one hundred lashes of the buffalo 
skin thong infieted on his back. He is then marked with indelible 
red or black ink on his breast; eare being commonly taken to snake 
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‘at mark correspond with the thing, or object stolen; should a slave 
have gone away willingly, he wil Feesive thirty lashes." 

A thief will not be allowed to prosecute the person at whose suit, 
hae has been convicted. 

A person who without just reason or enuse accuses another of 
theft, and who fails to prove his charge willbe fined to the amount of 
value of the stolen property ; one half of the fue goes to the king, 
‘the Gther half to the injured party; nd should the latter have been 
maltreated he receives $s. of it 

Stolen goods are proclaimed by best of gong, and by iuformation 
sven to persons residing near the place where they were stolen 5 any 
pperson who secretes property after sich information is of course 
deemed a thief.’ When a householder misses property be instantly 
attaches criminality to the last person seen in or about the premises; 
hence the Siamese are extremely eautious not to enter w house with= 
ut giving due notice beforehand. 

‘The head men of compartments of towns and divisions of districts, 
are held responsible for property stolen within their wnrds, which iv 
‘avery old regulation also of Indian governments. But in order to 
‘make the whole community watch in some measure over its interests, 
the inhabitants of the district where the theft was committed are 
Naked with the Police in responsibility. 

‘The head man pays three parts of the stolen property, neighbours 
‘within 50 yards or thereabout, two parts, and thove within 150 yards 
one part. 

‘The Police establishments of Indian states, and ofthe organized go- 
vernments beyond the Ganges have generally been tolerably efficient, 

‘Thus itis obvious that freedom, is in many respects incompatible 
with the full exereiso of those powers, which slone ean make & Po- 
lice system formidable and perfectly efficient. 

France in Buonaparte’s time furnished a memorable example of 
the improvement of a Police Department in the exact degree in 
which the liberties of the people were encroached upon and military 
espotism prevailed. 


* In the Burman country a thiefis bronded or tattooed with red or black 
ink in particular manner on the face or neck, 
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Nothing is more simple, under an irresponsible government, than 
to create an uncompromising, merciless, and keenly serutinizing sys- 
tein of espionage and to derive trom the passive subject that aid 
towards its efficiency which alike contributes to his personal exemp- 
ton from danger and Joss, and to rivet his own political chains, 

‘Sucl is the exse in Siam where the Sddn or Department of Police 
‘may be considered saficiently coercive, where every man is com- 
rmanided to be a spy on his neighbour, and where he is punished if 
hho ts known to have concealed what he ought by the laws to have 
Aisclosed. 

‘The whole male population is portioned out into bands, under 
[Nai oF heads who are responsible for them, a certain number watch 
‘and continue on duty for one day, being relieved by a similar number. 

‘They go rounds at night beating asmall gong, and recommending 
poople to beware of fire, no one must be seen out after 10 o'clock. 
at night, under pain of being without full cause shewn imprisoned 
‘until next morning. A. watchman who should suspect the owner of 
house of being engaged in gaming or other forbidden practices, 
cannot enter by force himself, He must go for an officer, and wit 
‘neses, and bring them to enter the premises along with him. 

Each large village his its Kamnan or Nai Ban who is the head. 
He is assisted by the 2 oficors or Kweng and a P,kan Nai ban, ter~ 
vants of Government, Small villages have each one officer of Police. 
‘The duty ofthe chief consists in supotintending cultivation, assisting: 
in the collection of the revenue, and taking the census of the people 
‘long with the Pytra Satsadeo, and in settling petty causes and dis 
putes. From his decisions appeals may be made to the nearest Court, 
‘There is nothing like the little republican system by which a Hindoo 
village is regulated, to be found in a Siamese one. ‘The Siamese 
Government is afraid of trusting the most limited degree of autho- 
sity to persons not dietly in its employment. 

Informers aro rewarded, and severe punishments inflicted on those 
who do not give information of consequence. 

‘Thieves use charms to impose, as they fancy, silence on watchmen, 
and dogs, One used by other persons runs thus. It is from the 
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Bali of Laxea or Ceylon but dered to bo of no efficacy in 
the avocations of a thief, Soonak, Kjhatang soomang k,hanyang soo- 
patee theetang sapp,ha mok,hang p,hantareso, 

‘Thieves use sharp spikes of bamboo so joined together that wen 
cast down one or two points always remain upright, ‘These they 
throw in their rotreat, so that pursuers may be wounded in the fect, 
Pit falls must not be dug without due notice having been given.* 

Tneases of asnult and afrays where individuals may reeeive wounds, 
the judges are recommended to confine their examination to the most 
roiminent parts of a cherge. ‘Thus if man be beaten, and wound- 
ced with a wenpon at the same time, the injury sustained by the last 
Infiction will be principally attended to, 

Where there are many defendants, which is likely to happen in 
‘the cases just mentioned, one of them may advocate the cause of the 
rest. By advocating is not meant pleading, but merely giving in 
‘written statement of eireumstances. 

‘The fives for assault, correspond with the rank of the offend 
1 the king would otherwise gain litte by his share of fhes. 

Amongst the recorded cases a Chinese trulor is finod 13 Rs, 
for cutting another on the head, and a women for an asswult aud for 
maiming another is sentenced to pay 105,000 boa or cowrios only, 
Doeause she lad tried to compromise matters. 

A threat to strike with a weapon will expose the threatones to a 
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fine of one half the valuo of that weapon. 

‘A person who strikes a parent or other very near relative is pane 
ished by branding and amputation of the hands, or if he wsed his feet 
against them, by their amputation, 

‘As may be supposed these last noticed .sovere laws defeat: thon 
selves, as the afection will almost always exceed the senso of ijry, 
and prevent redress belng sought for. 

Abusive language to parents, or near relatives is followed hy the 
offender recering a beating on the mouth with a cocoanut shell or 
slipper. 


“$ This plans feoquontly adopted by Penang thieves. 
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ADULTERY, 








should, according to the letter of the law be punished in every i 
stance by death, Bat in general its infiction is not insisted ou, bee 
{ng commuted by a heavy mulet, and minor punishments, which last 
are suffered almost exclusively By the woman. 

‘The Adulteress fs decked out in garlands of bright coloured flow- 
rs, and a mask of basket work is drawn over her face, In thi 
tire sho is led through the streets, Should however her age be un+ 
der slateen years, she ean escape this degradation by payment of a 
fine of shout 20 dollars, which will be appropriated to furnish pro- 
vender for tho King’s Elephants (ns if the eximo contaminated the 
fine.) 

‘While a faithless wife is thus lable to a seyerer punishment than 
‘the partner in her crime, the chaste one has no recourse at law 
‘gelost a faithless husband, but if he acts otherwise contrary to law, 
he may complain against him. A husband will also stand excused 
{in the eyo ofthe law should he kill his wife and her paramour, une 
der circumstances suficiently decisive of her guilt. But he may not 
4o 50 having once allowed the man to eseapo, and it may presumed, 
where the offonder has power on his side, that the inferior will not 
venture on a step which must end in his ruin. ‘The Siamese men 
are not remarkable for jealousy, and owing to this circumstance the 




















‘women are disposed to chastity. 

The Kot Pyhra Ayakaan contains numerous passages illustrative 
of the law as applicable to specific instances of Adultery ; the prinei- 
al of which it will only be requisite to notice, 

It's stated that a Pykreca Thai nam (the title of an officer who 
waits on the King's person when he goes abroad) had seduced the 
wife of Khoon Ampyan ya song kyhraan, and that the defendant 
hnad been sentenced to pay a fine of 20 chamng of silver or about £200. 
‘This sentence the King pronounced to be too lenient, and to prevent 
such a recurrence ordered a scale of fines to be drawn out which 
should be applicable to all ranks inthe state, ‘The Chan Krom, and 
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Palat Krom were ordered to promulgate the act But in this list, 
from a culpable feeling probably, the great affcersare not specified, 
‘the enactment ouly applying in its letter to their children. Mowe- 
ver itis known that the ofcers are themselves exposed to its peasl- 
ties the sense of justice in the judges to far counteracting the evil 
‘which would arise from the false delicacy shewn towards their mon 
of rank — 








Sows ov, Chaangs of Silver.* 
Ist. A Pjhen Maha Rachak,hro of 10,000 Ni 
Fields, if convieted of Crim, Con. pays, 0. 2 
2nd, Botta Chan Pyhrees of the same rank, 5 
Sri. ‘The P,lira and the Lo-ung respectively of the 
rank of 5000 fields, Hvala 6 
4h, Do. do. of 8000. @ 
5th. Loaung Mheung of 2000 do, ae 10 
Khoon of 1600 
6th.4 Do, of 1400 Sfelds, ench 8 
Do. of 1200 
‘Man of 1000 
6th. Do, of 800) Do. ae 6 
Do, of 600, 


8th. Pyhan tsharai_ or inferior officers and their adherents of any 
intermediate rank betwixt that of 500 and of 200 naa, 2 Chasng. 

9th. All of the rank of 5 felis, 2 Chaang. 

10th, Other subjects according to their means. 

‘The King professes to take one-half of a mulet and to leave the 
other half to the husband of the Adulteres: 

A judge or officer of a Court of Justice who is guilty of fornica= 
‘tion with a woman who is a party in or connected with a suit at is- 
sue, will be chastised by thirty stripes of the buffalo skin thong, at 
threo several consecutive periods and be disgraced, besides being fined 
according tohis rank. If he confesses, one half of the fineis remitted. 








+ A chongis80 baat, the latter boing in value nearly 4th sicea rupee. 
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SEPARATION AND DIVORCE. 





Ifthe parties mutually agree to a separation the elders of the 
lage or neighbourhood are asssembled and a nangsiya or written 
eed is executed in thelr presence, It is of course according to the 
wishes of the patties, but generally the portion which the woman 
brought isdivided, ‘Phe sons go with the mother, the daughters with 
the father, becuase the father would else be deprived of that female 
‘sistance in conducting household affirs which it Is not requisite 
that the mother should have, she belng herself eapable. If Loubere 
‘was correct “the mother” én his time *took the alternate children 
Dogining with the eldest; and the husband the rest” a practice still 
retained in some of the provinces. 

Hf the husband sues for a divorce he cannot have it unless he 
ean prove his wife to have been guilty of adultery. Should he run 
fway from her, she takes his estat, 

A wife may sue for a dlyoree for bad treatment from a vicione 
Inusband, this term however not. belug applicable to him as a poly 
sgamlst, She tales in this case her original dowry. Polygamy may 
1 chiefly attributod to tho service man owes his prince, which re~ 
quires him to have many females to assist him in his household. 
Barreness is not productive of divoree. 

‘A man say beat his wife if unruly, and put hor in chains if her 
fault be great. A divoree for impotency is proved by an ordeal natu 
ipgestd in a cato of this kind. 














rally enougl 
ELOPEMENTS. 


A man who elopes with a virgin must afterwards endeavour to ef= 
feat a reconciliation with her parents and relatives, and should such 
be effected, it is incuribent on him to perform all the- ceremonies 
which are preliminary to a regular and open marriage. 

‘The elders of adistrict or parish generally settle affairs of this nae 
ture and reconcile parties, But the man is not obliged to marry the 
irl, he may refuse and in this ease should he not have promised 
marriage, a thing not essily admitting of proof in such clandestine 
meetings, he is if poor fined 55,000 comries, about 8} Rs. A sedue 
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leer under promise of marriage is amerced 300,000 cowries, and if 
under promis, in addition to that of marriage, of large presents, 
{550,000 cowries, "The king takes one half of the fine, the relatives 
of the girl the other. 

‘The king, here above the law, takes"by foree the daughters of his 
subjects. ‘The parents do not seem to regret or resent such’tyranny 
as they oughty since they generally participate iu the exaltation of 
their daughters, 

A rape committed ona virgin is punished by éorporal punishment 
and fine, if on a child by a severer fine wud corporal infliction; and 
by doath if the victim should die, 

Most of the Hindu ordinances on this hedd are L believe to be 
found in the Bali work entitled. Tyhotsa kama bot or the ten 
volumés under the éhapter entitled Kamé Sooneecha charac rae 
mance seekk,ha pa,thang sama tyheeyamee, 

‘The Siamese nover banish culprits according to the European 
aceeptation ofthe term, differing essentially in this instance from the 
Chinese, But the later ean better afford to lose subjects. 

‘The Siamese do however occasionally take offenders to sex and 
net them adrift on a raft, Incest is punished in the latter manner. 

Women are subjected to equal degrees of torture as mien, But 
should n woman be prégnant she is confined until her delivery, wnd 
then w reasonable time being past she receives the awarded punt 








ment. 
Judges who infliot corporal pruvishment on a pregeant wormun are 
punished by a superior tribunal, 
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‘The prisons in Siam ure of brick or wood and they are dirty and 
pestlential, The Rolls are called four times every night to which 
‘must reply, convicts are driven out to public works. 
vmates are scantily fed with rice, and supplied with some 
clothes by government. 

‘The rich supply themselves, if men who have once got into a Siamese 
jull, whatever their former eondition may have been, ean be so called. 


SLAUGHTERING OF ANIMALS. 


The slaughtering of animale is forbidden by the Buddhist religion, 
but the temporal inhibition is merely intended as a salvo to the cons 
sciences of the Tha} gourmands cattle and other animals are slaugh- 
tered for food beyond the town, If they take bestial life away within 
the precinets of the town, enstigation of the offender according to the 
Buddhist law for the first two offences, and death for the last is in 
flicted, But itis well kmown that great laxity of law prevails in Siam 
in these instances. Strangers are not exempted from this regulation, 
but they may kill poultry &e, én their howser, 

tis well known that about the period of Mr. Crawfurd’s mission 
‘ comimander of an English vessel was beaten and nearly scalped tor 
‘an oversight which infringed this law. From some enuse he killed 
‘horse which was on board hhis vessel, and threw it into the river, 
‘But it may be supposed that the act was 
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not far from the Pala 
partly construed as an insult to the King. 
In their Bali work Milindn Raja, the degrees of guilt are whim 
ically enough laid down under the head Ongkhapana teebal 
and are contained in the Chapters of Buddhist ordinances relative to 
this subject entitled. 

Pana teebata weeramanee vit. 

1, Pano, reflecting on killing animals. 

2, Pana sanyee, premeditating and determining its deat 
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3. Wachaka cheettang, proceeding for the purpose of killing 

4, Upamano, approaching it 

5. Tens maranang, kiling it 

‘The Butcher before he slays beseeches the spirit supposed to be 
‘but up in the body to seck another happier abode. Certain spirits 
‘re invoked on such an occasion, such are the Pyhreeya Yommaraat 
and Pyhreea Rong mb-ung. 

‘The punishment for manslaughter may be commuted by a heary 
fine, attended in many cues by imprisonment. But death is the 
sentence the law awards, Little distinction is made where & person 
hhas killed another by accident. 





SUICIDE. 


Self-murder is not unfrequent and is attributed by the nttives to 
Jove or ambition disappointed. 

‘The Siamese on such occasions prefer hemp or steel, to gunpow- 
der, 

‘A native of Hindustan, particularly of the warlike classes, uses 
the musket if he ean get one, and will frequently revenge on himse 
what a native of another country would inflict on the object which 
‘mused his ebutition of passion. A slight fit of jealousy, as many may 
Ihave witnessed, nay a slight quarrel with a friend, wil often urge» 
native of Hindastan to put an end to his life. 

1M. de ln Loubere was in error when he asserted that the Siame 
‘hang themselves from a religious or superstitious motive, at lest, in 
sso far as he inferred that it is usual. 

‘The first principle of their belief, is that the shedding of blood is 
1 heinous offence, and they are not of a temperament to easly ace 
queso in self mortification or self destruction, but they do sometimes 
from a feeling of disgrace arising from false accusations hang them- 
selves. 
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MODE OF PROCEDURE WHERE WITNESSES ARE 
NOT PROCURABLE. 


tis in Siam, as in every despotic country, that not only guilt but 
ite semblance is punished, without much regard to proof. 

In criminal eases, in general, where the presumption of guilt is 
reat, and witnesses are not: procurable, the accused suffers corporal 
punishment, 30 strokes of the rattan being inflicted on his back three 
several times unless he confesses; should he bear the number patiently 
‘nd without confessing the charge, his accuser undergoes the same 
operation, an admirable mode for preventing false accusations, but 
radically unjust as applicable to specific eases, 

In all criminal cases, with exception of treason and rebellion, the 
‘offender alone bears the whole burden of guilt. 

But in these latter instances all the members of « family generally 
fuller for the delinquency of one and are made slaves, thelr property 
‘cing confseated, or they are slain indiscriminately, 

Confession in minor eriminal eases mitigates punishment, 

‘The king of Siam pretends to be the futher of his people and cut, 
of the tender mercies of a parent sometimes flogs these his adopted 
children to death, 

But any one of his officers who undergoes such parental chastises 
rent, and recovers, is not considered to have heen disgraced by the 
inetion! 














DECISION OF A JUDGE. 


‘This chapter will be now concluded with a judicial ease extracted 
from the Bali and consequently attgibntable to a Hindu eode, but 
which is merely considered by the Siamese as an amusing passage, 
not asa precedent. 

Pyhrammaneechan, a Brahman, having gone to a house in the vie 
cinage of his own to ask for some provisions found that the master 
‘had gone abroad. But his wife duly and religiously presented food 
tohhim, Tt happened however that in her haste to descend the 
stair she fll, and being with child a miscariage ensued in the 
rieantime er husbaud returned, and observing the mischief which 
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Juad happened, he accused the Brahman of having heen the author 
of it. He accordingly dragged him avay towards the hall of just 

‘While they were walking towards it, a man on horseback came 
fall speed towards them exclaiming that his horse had run off with 
Jhim and desiring some one to stop it. ‘The Brahman lifted up a 
stone and threw it so surely that it hit «leg of the horse and caused 
hhim to halt, ‘The rider forgot now his obligation to the Brahman 
in his dread that his horse was ruined, He accused the Brahman 
‘therefore of malice, and joined the party, 

‘The three having advanced some distance, the Brahman over= 
helmed with shame, watched an opportunity, and running up arising 
‘ground precipitated himself from a rock with intent to kill himsolt; 
‘unfortunately he fell on 8 poor peasant, and the shock killed him, the 
former being only slightly hurt, The son of the poor man now aé 
‘cused the Brahman of murder, and jotaing the two other complain« 
‘ants they all reached the Court house. 

‘The judge on hearing the eave passed the following decision, He 
‘who complains that he has lost a child, let him give over his wite in 
charge to the Brahman until she shall prove again pregnant, He 
‘who demands another horse let him have one, if he chuses, atthe 
Brahman's expence, but as his tongue misled the Brahman let it be 
‘cutout of his mouth. As for the youth who complains that he has 
lost his father, let him give his mother in marriage to the Brahman, 
‘and thereby obtain another, 
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English Translation, Malay Poom, oe ae) 8 





Falling in of a mountain fn Timor 

‘Family manners of the Binua_ 

Feasts of the Mintira i 
Death, ofthe Dyaks of Banjermassing . 

eral, ofthe Siamese. 

Marra ib. 

Festival, annual ploughing of 4. 

Finances of Neth India, 
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Fish ponds of Karrang Bollong ty Soe 

Fishused by the Bioua Ei 

Fishing ofthe Bious 

Food of the Binua of Johore 
Cochin Chinese 
Orang Sister 
Orang Sabimba 

Forests, Govt. in Neth. India. 

‘Formation of the Monarchy of Cochin China 

Formosa, specimens of coal from 











Fruits cultivated by the 
‘wild, used by i. a 
the Minera ramet 


Patore world, Mintira, ite eas 
Grocnarny bee Asia, Bintang, Batavia, Indian Archipelago, Com 
‘ehin China, Stam, Temminch, Java, Binwa, Ban= 
Jermassing, Rio, Malay Peninsula, Karrang 
Boltong, Johore. 
(For names of places 8e6 INDEX of NAMES throughout) 


@ 


Gaga or tadang entivation in Java. 
Gambling houses at Rhio. 
Farms, polley of 
Gamo used by the Binua, “ 
Gordens, Siamese, 
General Doendels of the Dutch fn tho dian Arch 
Geographical position and divisions of Cochia Ch 
GxoLoGy and AixEnaLoGy. 
of Bintan, 4s 
Archipelago, influence on distribution of 
‘mate and vegetation. 
Singapore, notes on by Colonel Low. 
‘Malay Peninsula, platonic action, 
Tron masked rocks, 
fron dykes in granite... 
coat, anthracite, 0.) 
Geometsienl method ofexbibiing te propertions ote dierent pars 
ofthe heed ny 
Gilondang Cinus. inst of Binaa. Aes 
Gold fom Pankailan Bukit (Maar) 
and Tio from Gongong (Johove.). 
Goveruinent of Cochin China. 
Jaya (see TesNMINCK.) 
Governor General at Neth, Ind. a 
vernors (Dutch) of Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes and Amboyna. 
Governments of he ind. Arch., present dogencracy of native. 
divers forms of, “ 
of the Binua of Johore. wet 
Granite of Singapore. a 
Gurbie or Temah coals and associated beds of Ligor and Ketiah, 
(a Percha, article on by Dr. OXLRY, [see CONTEN'S.] 
memo. by DALMEIDA. 
‘ees in Johore, Sy iie 
mode of procuring, by the Binns, 
produce of tree. 
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H 

Habits and customs, historical value of, a im 

‘Mandel Maatschappy of Neth. India, % 11 

Hanta or spiits of the Mintira x aon 

(See INDEX. for names of Hantus.) ” 
Harbours of Cochin China a 
‘Mead, geometrical method of exhibiting the proportions oft 

oe 950° 

‘Hindu civilization of Indian Archipelago”: u 

History offndian Archipelago, great eras of 2 9 

dominant nations : n 

1a (ohore) o ‘ 270 

‘Hogs, wild, used by the Dinua : : 26 

modes of taking. ‘1 i. 

Horses, Govt, stud, tn Neth, fod, Y . 206 

Houses of Cochin Chin ‘ 63 

‘nd householé goods ofthe Binua. : 28 

: 24 

$e 12 

rifles amongst the Dyak of Banjurmassing << 32 

Manting by the Binua 58 
Musband and wifey sociat ond legal relations. of samp the 

Siamese, ve BA, 348 377, 90 

Binuas, eeumerraiaatiaj 

Cochin Chinese. ee) 

1 

Implements used by the Binua eo OH 888 

Mintira wage fe 

Orang Stetar 1 Be 

Imports in 1895 into the Dutch possessions inthe Ind, Arch... :. 208 

1848 ditto ditto soo ae gia 

ncantations and invocations of the Mintira oe 8 

For Defence (Pendinding) on a 

Love (Pengaseh) so BIO 

Sweetness ( Pimanis son alt 

Subjection of others (Panundo) — uae 

Abasing of others (Chucha) *.. {818 

Re erat spc end tad)” S38 





pabinehi) 
Indlan Archipelago, the present condition of | 
Indigo, culture ofin Netherland todia .. 
Industry of the Dyak of Banjarmassing 
‘human, in Indian Archipelago 
Binua ofJohore (seo Binuo 
Sohabitants of Cochin China 
Tnberitance, amongst the Siomese 
Binuas 

















eon pyrtes io Li 
Ironstone of Singapore 
Islands of the Indian Archipelago, infuence ofthe geological develop 

mentof Asia upon the distribution of ss ssw 
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‘Tahun, orang, (Mal. Peo.) 
Java, earthquakes in, 
population of, 
table of, by P. BLexKen. 
(seo Teaniner.), 
Tayanese Priests, 
College for, 
‘maintenance of, 

‘of, Mecca, 
chair for, in Royal Acedemy at 
Tewnjewa oF dewadewa (Binun.) 

‘Jinnang ofthe Indau (Jobore.) 
‘Yin Bund or Kerth Spirit ofthe Biawa, 


















see orang Sabimba, 0, Bidui 
‘ouirney through Johor " 
Sudical system of Neth. nd, earner? 





Kachang, culture of in Jays ai gee tne a 











‘epas (cotton) enltare I 197 

‘Katrang Bollong (in Java) and its Birds nesi rocks [See Con 
"TENTS p ¥ a 10 

Koya Kamoning coat Tie-160 

Kings of Cochin China 60-109 
of Siam (se0 Siam) 

Kottas of tho Dyak of Banjarmassing yee 


L 


Labuan, con of 
adanst or plantations of the Binua and Berman ties (MP) 
and tax neva f 





Strait Setdements sical . 
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Le Pavan, Mer, 
Dell respecting Cochin cin, (See Conran) 4, 109 
Narre oforents connected wid aren ay ie Casiv Guay AB 
Life and ada, many ofadan Avnpeoge oe Cn 
Lie ofthe See marshes, benches andbanke ss). gif 
Lean i 
‘oe Bese Condon ofthe Tdi Archipelago (see Convenes pl 
Shae Basra Atiey Porm witha Enh wesion tnd so 08 
Discovery a eal a Lig an Redahon ho wet soso eM 




























































ay Potinula (Sep Contexts i fear 
Tatroductory ramaristo a series of covrTbutins tothe elinolagy 
fe coaranmspat Pe am 
m. [See CONTENTS potih] ww. a 
haracteriste of tr Minsira fete 
‘Sabimba ofthe exremity ofthe Maloy Peninsata [ce 
Conranrs pv} = a05 
The Orang Hiduanda Mallaig oho ever Puat i Sobre. (Ses 
Conant pv} inencoht 
The Orang Sar ofthe Ha ks ofthe Gla Strats a 
caine athe Johar. [See CONTENTS ps Ht) 
Table aftoeasurementsifutratve ofthe payed! peculales ot 
‘Mintle, Digasnda Kalan, and Sabina "03 
‘The superstitions of the Atinilra, with some additional remarks on 
iheitnoma [See Content ae 
Visivota party of Orang Minteaw Singapore. gpne8 
‘The ethology of the Johore Archipelago. the Orang Muka ve 
ing of Hatiam [See CONTENTS. a.) a6 
‘He laws ofthe Ladin Archipelago aod Kastern Ai aa 
ow Lica. ol 
Notes om he Rclogy of Singapore and adjacent stands, [Ses Cox 
“finre. te sii 
[Notes on the eo deposit ofthe Siamese Const betwees” Pinas 
tnd dmenin Sue Conants pn es MS 
On the Laws of Maung Toa! or Sim [See Contairs pit] “Ser 
Low's land sas "abe 
Tutunst, gunung io Johor, tradition connec whi 78 
Tonurane of vegan inte tndan Atehipelagy > OS 
M, 
Madara, population of, eee) 
‘MehomGdan clialon inthe Indian Archipelago ney ti 
Maley Poem aya bery = 
panting sae 
Tinguage, narmony of Rene eat) 
sere ha tr 4 elt ee. a esa 
eharacte compared withthe Binaa <1). 
felston of tothe blaua Rep acin or 7] 
trade wil the Bioae kG Sone: 
fnpress and defraud the Bou :. ark 
relation oto the incre ei ace ye Bae 
Superstitions practices when womnan dis in chia birdy“) "982 


‘Malay Peninsula 
‘latonienetion in, “euncy, os oe 

(See Battam, Bermun, Binua, Bintang, Biduanda Kallang, Coal, Con 
‘chology, Congalton, Gotd, Johore, Muka Kuning, Mintiray Pulo Témi- 
Ihul, P. Chitokoh, P. Tokong, P. Lankawl,P. Piningat, P. Besar, P. Pa- 
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‘angil, P-Tionan, P. Lontar, P. Panjang, P. Bouton, Singapore, 
Salat, Sabinba, Rachado, Rie, $¢,) 
ictal i 
‘Magia antquus (Singapore a 
Bones Carats So aneetes reverence of Siamese or << Sa 
‘Mandaring of Cochin Chine pelea 
‘Manners and eastoms (see customs) 
‘Maringes of he Dinu of Johore apes 
Mintira : 
Samese 
Orang Sabimba, 
Sieur 
Mula Kuning 
ceremonies ofthe gon of Raja of Rho 
Mataram, empire ia avay diinistetion of 
‘Measures used by tye Aina 



























‘Biduanda Kalleng 
Sabimba 
Military service i Noth. tad. 
‘Minerals of Cochin China 
‘Mines, tn, of Malacen 
‘Mincira, orang, (ML. Peo. 

Boyseal haractrs 











by Auer 
ind customs of [see CONTENTS p. vii.] 807 
i 255, 


HetOE oses 
utp og oni 
ierecanne 
=, 
= 

burial 

ee rong Ae 
sai 

1s staan 
Seow 








‘incantations 
amulets 

‘ishing places 
superstitions ofealivation ‘ 
future world oe alot 
dicines used in fever, aundiee, afer child birth.” 277 
origin of fogs and clouds paar 
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divisions of time 
pts themoon, nda o moenor 
eclipses, sun-wornen ae 
stars the daughters of he moon <.!! 
‘mad persons killed i 
relation of the Malays to tho Miatira” 
constitution of society, training of eildren, 
‘measures, music, weapons, diseases 























{ruts used, ares orpady 

ecncaamentitie 

ste CONTE ite persion of te ira, 
‘Missionaries in Cochin Ching ds if ” 3 17-8 
Monkeys used fod by the Binaa ar yooea a 
Bouniaas af Cochin Chia Sania noras 
‘Muka Kunin, orang (3 Pe.) stare 
Mashrooms,folaoning by eee rad 
Masleandmslea! instruments of the Binua SLT, 

Mtinira 3ST ae 


N 


‘Names, of persons and plat 





stort ana etnolgiel importance 




















of a ri 223", 249" 
of Minira Bat 
Orang Stetar bit 
Sadimba 1 aioe 
‘Muka Kuning ee ne 
Busisi woo i gas 
duns of the Mintiva ame eet a 
(Seo INDEX I. throughout)" 
Nonng, Bina o Johore oe gt 
Natiea (in nore) ee Many ae 
Revyof Netberands toaia iy cee oh aD 
Notherland India (4ee TENMINCK) fete ae 280. 
Nevanownnn, T, Bsq.; on tin mines of Malacca aera 
Nonangnari or Pulo Bua, She a apr Les 
‘Nomades fa the Archipelago, of tho Forests, Rivers ad Sea. 8,10 
(see Bdinotog) 
Nursing, Biowa, oe OF 
° 


Glo maga Tian of Dyks of Bniermassing 








Omens rom le of beds (Dyas) ec 
“dreaded by king of Siam Saw 
Orang Mintira ager 
Sabimba an Cae 
Biduanda Kallang in Yobove tae Se 
Sietar 
‘Muka Kuning ein 


Ordeals, Siamese eae 
Ornaments ofthe Dyaks of Banjermasing _ 
Origin ofthe country and race ofthe Biaua of Sohores’ —<, 
‘Chambers in Netherland India i 
O'Shaughnessy, Dr., on coal of Malay Peninsula * 
OxLE, E, Esq, on Gulia Percho [See CONTENTS p. ti.) 
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P 


Paddy, varieties of caltvated by Mintira 
Pakam (Johore) . 
Pankallang Bukit, specimens of gold from. s 
Pantuns, Malay 
Parents and children, social and legal relation of, 
Siamese mn 
Binua 
Mintira 
Parmaphora (Singapore) 
Pewang, a Mintca, 
Pepper, Government cultare of In Netherland Kndi 

















Physical relation of the Archipelazo tothe eon. Asia, 
characteristles ofthe Binua ofJohor® 
Mintira d 
Sabimba TO 995, 345 
Orang Slotar ie 
Piratieal commanities ofthe Indian Arehidelago 
Plants of Cochin China Eat 
Planorbis (Siogapore) so cia 
Blatoni deterioration af ho coal ofthe Peninsala 





ey, Denefcal, of Government of Netherland India, 


Faylooe gui nea fect atoy Me Crturd 
Polygamy, amongs the Slameso si Alek 
Cochin Chinese 
jon ofa Inlan Arcipelagoan extension oii of tie Con 

tinent., 














aon 
ee 
fa ee 
Pulopetak, population and kottas of, 
Rieter 

ae 


Tokong . 
Bue etre Yo of te Minin) 
z 
Burr (Aniaee) iron Dykes in gait of 
Mateng (Battain) fron dykes in granite of 
Pomangter,Pisang(oba 
amangu or Pisang (Soke 
Tioman or Timoan (Johore) 2 
Penjeng (i) 
Bunion (Mb) 
ct 
Bok Sag: 
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Pulo Ub 98 
Piningat Bae Ra 
Panjang geology of, 9-100 
‘Ghirmin, coal of, 78-99 

R 

Races. (see Beinology/) 

Races, buman, limit of ldentity in the development of me} 

Rachadoy Cape, geology of i + 168 

amsia Pim sme gonubutions othe natura sistory of by Me 

linger ae by Sat 

RofMes' administration of Java, seletures on 185,189 

Raja Made of Rhio, residence of eerrec 

tmartage ceremonies of son of ib, 











Rawea, orang, of Sumatra, thelr annual imralgrations to the Malay 





en, growiog power and oppression of the Mindra dey) 928° 
Regence (Sn) Iai, oh TAL 
Relson ofthe Bina o onre ia ae 
‘och enna Beeraenets 
rial in Coohin China SN ue 
Christen Neth Ind Me 





Siam (see Siam and CONTENTS p. it.) 
Mintira (sae. Mintira) 
[see also Supersitvions, priests, Feaste 









n of 
Resident (Java 

Ratti Sumatra) cool of 

Rovenue ofthe Dutch possessions {nthe Archipelago. 
Tio, glance at, by J. T. Thomson Hq 

Rice, govt. culture of io Neth. Ind, a 
Rivers of Cochin China 

















‘nd coremonies a 
Bollong 
Sakai, orang, (M. Pe 
Sandstone and clayey 
‘Sawah cultivation in Java 
‘Savi (incantations) 
Schamanism 

‘schools in Neth. Ind. 
Shair Ridasar, 9 Malay Poem, tert and translation 











Shall of Singapore (sce Taal: i. ae 
aun ot ‘ . 1300 
ott ‘: 2 ier 

Shit ih ist sod in Singapore f : 280 

Sm, lana of [eee CONTANES p. 1.) : mr 
gricltre my ; 35 
find tx Pe fae 
ig of bis prime duties, 2 gsr 
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‘king of, annual ploughing festival 333 
furious superstitious penance perforined forthe king i. 
‘annual eircumambulation of the city by 
‘omens dreaded by 
Tau at mer ae or daughter 










an 
Ettaation of eitaren of 
monopoly of trade by % 
traditional origin of rice 
addi terbang or omangat 
node of eultare ond plonting ‘ 
fons inandetion ofthe river Me nam 1. 





eason of sowing and reaping 








» position, habits, gancaten, &e. 
of, ceromonles, expences ae. 








Y 
eoncubinage 
i children, legal and social relations of 





Aeasses of wives 
‘wife may be pledged by husband 





om pregnane ie 
tromen dyngin child bed. 





i a 
‘splits of invoked 
Priests, dress and goods of 2 
number and innuence of oi 
astrologers ue 
‘charitable institation 
Plays, games and other smasemonis at fonersis| 








‘marriages 
Manas of pavents and ancestors 

no family names 
‘ambassadors, mode of receiving i 
etiquette : 
‘master and gorvant “ 


slaves [see CONTENTS p.x.] " 





secret compacts, ceremonies and oath 
ordeals 
‘charms used by thieves 
Uulling animals, invocation oftheir spits by bucher 
For other customs more strictly connected with the faves and their 
administration se the diferent tides CONTENTS p. it] 


Silk, Government production ofin Netherlands India, ., +» 208 
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Singwpore and alan islands, noes on th geology of by Col Low 
fxg contents’p i] 
and 








Tndion Archipelago 
Star, orang, remarks on (see CONTENTS p. 
‘Smangat or human being after death 
‘Mintira 
addi 
Snakes used as food by the Binua a 
Share for illing wild animals used by the Binua 
Soils of Singapore, 
Spells CMintira) 
‘sed in altacking elephants 
{o allay storms 
for safety in the forest 
expelling spiits of 
for invulnerability 
Mintira) 
rivers, (see Mant Mintira) 

















Spins of moun 





‘Sugar, Govt, calure atin Neth, Tod. te 
‘Sumpitan of the Bina 3 
Orang Sabimba a 





Superstitions 
Dyaks of Banja 
‘ceremonies and sacri 





f Birds Nests 





Karrang Bollong ia Java ‘ 
ofthe Binua of Johore 
Mintica 
Binua, Dyak and Betta compared. 
Maley practices when women den cbiibiry gee 





fete ae 8 











tray Bidoans and 
ind Imports of Netherland tudit 
Finances of Neth. Tad 

‘Tagal ot tipar rice eultiyation in Java 

‘Tama, ealeareous beds at, 








coal at, 
Tambusa, orang at P. Tingi : 

‘Tampui arrack and feasts ofthe Miatira of Johore S300 
Tana Merd, the future world of Mintiras who have been killed me 


‘Tanjong Patong, coal of on 
‘Tatooing of the Byaks of Banjermasing 
‘Taxes in Cochin China, 
‘Tea, govt. culture of Neth. Tad. 
Teak, forests ofin Java 
‘TaMsiINcr, M. general view of the Dutch possessions 

‘Archipelago [See CONTENTS p. ¥.]+- 
‘Temperature of Karrang Bollong 
‘Tenure of and in Java 

in Cochin China 

Ternate, earthquakes and oraptions at 
‘Thet, (See oFimes and punishments.) 
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‘tuowson, J.T. Esq, Glance at Rhio by [see CONTENTS p. i. 

hing in of mountain, 

‘Tin mines of Malace 

‘Tobacco, govt. cultae of in Neth, Ind. 

tise ofby the Biua and Minira rettst 

‘Tongking colonised by Chine 

“Tombs, reverence for amongst Siamese iS pteD 

‘Towns of Cochin china 

‘Trade of Netherland India ‘ 
“Tables of exports and imports for 1856 vo 1844 

‘Trading company of Netherland India ‘ 

‘Traditions ofthe Bina 























‘Tnaiut, Dr., Conchology and Malacology of Singapore and its n 
‘bourood [see CONTENTS p. Vie] 

“teibes of ind, Arch. diversity of 

‘Tuju, spell Mince 








u 


Vidal, orang (M. Ven.) AG 





(ste Berman trites.) 
ress of females oon 





v 





Vacinstors, native, in Neth, tnd. eae hae 

‘Vegetation’ ofthe Hndian Archipelago, its tuxuriunee, influence on 
‘hneuewer of the islands, mountains &., 
Cochin China Hivteee a oat 

Vegetables, culivated by Ube Binua and Berna trives (ME. Pen). 
wild leaves used as f 

valrles of languages of Ind. Arch, necessity of compl 

Ving cultivated in Cochin China 

Yoteie eruptions, nthe Boaian Archielsan 

rernate 



















w 


‘Weaponsot the Minuira 

‘Wills, Siamese 

“Wishing places of the Mineiro 

‘Wives (ste husband and wife) 

Women af Cochin China, condition ot 
Winwa, 








Z 


ZoLLINGEN, Mon Kaftesia 
Zooro4r. (see Animals) 
(Cfer names of animals, see INDEX IE. throagh owt) 
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A 


Adetan .. 37 
‘Adhipati (of. Jayay,, 181, 100 
‘ise Guam Subinbo)_. bio 
‘Ajas (pluie. 6. 206 
‘Auar, roor m 
A pra Batsadee (of, Sain) i 

ovang stung .. 1b. 

fomang peng: 1b. 
igclang :. ib. 
plats Sib. 1, 
yoklab 


tun 
mahal yi 1 
ced 33) 


a 
‘Alluim Cname, orang Hesisi)” 
‘Aung ” 
‘Amida Nagera 
‘Ampadi 
Amrita 
‘Anak India (river, Johore) 
‘Ani Cplant) mn 
‘Anglia (namie, Sabiniba) 
An Giang By 
‘Anoo bjheoriya 62 
‘Anprio 

‘Antang wliog 
‘Antas: 
‘Arrack timpue: 
Asma Coane, hin) 
‘Aap Cleat 

‘Ashita Co. Sin} 


‘name, Moka kuning) 
‘name, Sletar 



































Fagen ieee 





‘Mahkoo (plant) 
Bajou ib. 
Bajang 





ju, jacket a 





© OM for oftcer of Government, 
+ Res! for Residency. 


Batat Coame, Mintira) 24° 
Bauan Chil, Mal, Pea.) °. 300 
Balasint (plant) 
Bale} an open hat 
Balok (tat) 
Banee 
Dangas (name, 
Buanguong (in: M 
Dons Cple 









ok 

0 Cola, Sohore) 

Bate Bidohom 

Batang, stem é 
‘Muar (place, donore}in, a 

Batavia Cres. Java» 

Dain Baiara (of Bia otis ats 
Chinchang Id. BT 
Changet Bist ib.) 

mba ib, 



















Raja ib. 
Jedam 

okra 

Kich ie 
KratTiga 
Onastin ib 
Palimet 





Puch 
Si 





‘ohoro) 243,216-7, 
akachong Cstonetn Joh.) 278 








Benard Singer 
bona (lir.a Pes). 8 
Banquo Boe 
Bayas ib. 296 


i Gavan tl) Se 
BONE sa) 
jetta Champ Mista)" 
Bere? 
Bent 

Berumpum (vie. Sore) 
Beatle (acuta) 
Bide (nt) 
Bidtand Kallaog 








+ Name for name of persoa. 
€ Kamp. for kempong. 
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Bilabong (riv. Johore) «248 | Coa bang (riv. Anam) 
Bina (kamp.,Mintira) —<. 824 | Cape St. James 
Bine (name . Muka Kuning) 389 | CapeRachado 


Bindabara (oft Johore) «+ 279 
Binh den (riv. Anam). OL 












oan 4 
68 a Co 
‘74 | Chak (name, 

Goame, Sabimba) "349" | Chol Ns or 
Bintara of Boks (ofl. Bi Chaminol Cplant) 3. 259 
ohore) ‘240 | Chamop Moot sor 

‘74 | Chandan : 261 


SAL | Chanda, a proparation of Opt- 


intara 
Binnoog (plant, Minira} 
(bes 2 ‘um forimoking «+ 373 
835 

















a (tbe, Sobor, 
met) gas | cunton 

inandang ‘ 27 | Chan Now Sage AE 
Bion ry aohore), "247, 61,274 ine oN Boo 
ing alah) #8) Sh Menno am) 598 
Blanah Bey (Bintang) mB | BobreeYommeraat . 808 










jhriya Pyhet phe chal, iD. 








ig chawk 


‘Bilans 


ibon (viv. Jay 








ae Ser 
iE (eee So he 
tant anim) | Bea Comm) 
Bokobaka (plant) Golncheng Cate hPa) 28 





Bo ai (oft. Anam) 
Bole | tb. 





‘Chimundang 
Chirian Cname, Minti 
Chittong, Cplant, Mintia, 





Borneo 7 
‘Bosojutot (name, Mintire) 
Bot Phra Ayakaan 
Buiteozorg (Fes. Java). 75 
‘Bukit Linger Chill, M. Pen.) 248 
olotong (Prov. Wells) 
‘Bukit Cname, Sabimbs 
B, Biehl Ckamp., Mintira) 324" 








3 Eel ani 
| Peau ann 

















‘Butw kasap (plant) 
Bunge Coame, Mintira) <. 24" 
‘Bunga Ckamp., Mintira) |<. 825% 
Bupgsa (name, 0. Besisi.).. A. 
Banks. sit 
‘Buntamatt, Jaya 865 
Bora (kind of Paddy)... 831% 
Bintan (name, Sabimba) <. 849" 
Gu’ Chien 
ce Da Row 
Ds 
Camboje! ss] Maimocd 2 
Cannanere 9] Dai Quang Neai 
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un Dong Hoi(harbour,Anam) 87 1 Dap 32k 
‘Tran ti Yasin (nace aacs) 248 
Hi 2e8 
D og oume tna) aT 
Desa 119 
Han'hoo Desan ( Tt 
é Doman mame, Mintra) tbe 
Hon Khoo Devata 282 
Bivins (ot Java)” 180 
Bub Git atin sai 
ac i 

1 
Big ot) oe 


Distets 
Djata 
Djodjoeart (riv. Java) 
Donpendindiag s+ 
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